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Malevolent Sentiments » 

PART I. 

II A T R E D. 



1 John ii, 9. 

dK THAT SAYS HE IS IN THE IJGHT, AND HAtFTH HIS 
HkOTHER, IS IN DARKNESS EVEN UNTit KOW. 

HP 

1. JL HE Gospel dispensation h cdittpitei to the 
light, in niafty places of holy writ ; and Witli ^*eat reasonf : 
** whatever doth mslke manifest is fight." Suffpose men 
to hold any sort of intercourse v^ith each othejf in a Kght 
irhich is raint and im(>erfect, and it is halu^ial to Con- 
ceive them hiterferihg with each othtr, itid dtiin^ each' 
otlier harm; but suppbse the light to sliSitt^ fuWy upoi< 
them, they mufst not only s^e how to avoid any huitfu? 
interferehce, but they must discern that in eich other 
u^hich is aidapted to excite mutual regard and dffectiort. 
So when men are involved in the spiritual of mbra! 
dsrrkness of ignorance and bairbatism, they find it diffi- 
cult to avoid iiicroaching oh each others rights ; thcf 
become insensibly engaged in a course of injuries, begun 
perhaps through inadvertence, but carried 6n through 
passion, till the licht of true wisdoiti Jllumihe^ the scene? 
then they are enabled to perceive the ways of avoiding 
offences, atid to discover qualities, which incline them 
to* rmitaal fiietfdship and beneficence. 

2. There is no evil into which men arc more ap£ 
to fall, whilst grossly ignorant of religion and morality,- 
than ait excessive indulgence of tlie mdlignmil passioiis : 
there is pierhaps no one thing which would better hrark, 
out degiees of batbarisni' than tlie degi'ees in wliiclr 
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such passions habitually prevail: with regard to these, 
Christianity hath a peculiar title to be compared to the 
light: for it not only enjoins the practice or benevolent 
virtues^ but puts us upon various methods of softening 
our dispositions and rendering ourselves kindly af- 
fectioned towards each other in brotherly love. And 
yet we find from St. John, that some persons could 
profess themselves Christians, though they indulged 
themselves in hating their brethren. " He that saith 
he is in the light, 'and'hateth his brother, is in darkness 
even until now." 

3. Some remarks heretofore offered by me to a 
respectable audience, faj and afterwards to the public, 
have been thought to fall, in some measurc, under the 
censure of the Apostle ; as being in some sort favourable 
to hatred and other unkind passions; but surely it is one 
thing to justify our Creator in giving us our malevolent 
affections, as far as they are his work, and another to 
justify man in indulging tliem to the hurt of his species. 
A thing may be given to a man with a kind intention, 
and judiciously, to be used on a particular occasion, 
though it cannot be used without doing some harm; and 
though the unrestrained and unlimited use of it, on all 
occasions, would be pernicious. He who puts a swoi^d 
into your hand when you are attacked by an assassin, 
is your benefactor, aua acts a reasonable part; but it 
does not follow, that you can make use of what is given 
you, without some present partial evil ; or that tlie use 
of destructive weapons always promotes the general 
good. It seems, however, expedient, for the purpose 
of preventing wrong notions on this matter, to treat the 
subject of the malevolent affections somewhat more 
fully than I did in the work alluded to; so as to com- 
prenend not only a justification of the Deity, but the. 
part which man ought to take in the discipline and re- 
gulation of such affections; in both which things it 
would be a very material assistance if I might be per- 
mitted to go so far as to examine the declarations and 
precepts of the holy scriptures. 

4. Although our sentiments are very various land 
diversified, yet it is found commodious to treat them as 
if each class were only a single sentiment or passion. 
We have accordingly divided malevolent sentiments 
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into four classes, or passions ; Hatred^ Eifny\ Malice^ 
and Resentment. And the method, with regard tp each, 
might be, 

In the first place to consider its Nature. 

In the second place to enumerate some of its good 
and bad effects. 

And in the third place, to ofFer some hints of a 
practical sort, which might contribute towards the due 
management and regulation of it. 

We begin with the passion of Hatred: a passion 
the Nature of which it is more difficult to define, than 
that of any other now before us. Still \^t us not give 
up the attempt; as every degree of explanation or in- 
vestigation will be useful in practice. We will first view 
it experimentally, and then notice expressions of Scrip- 
ture which relate to it, . 

5. On any occasion whatever, when we want to 
convey a precise idea of any feeling, we must consider 
first, whether he to whom we would convey it, already 
uses the yuime of it familiarly, or not : for it may happen, 
that the name may be commonly used by one whose 
idea affixed to the name is by no means precise and de- 
terminate. And it is also worthy to be remarked, that 
we generally use words by our feelings long before we 
thinK. of defining: and that we are able to do this with 
such steadiness and uniformity as to answer the ends of 
conversation. 

If the name is already in use, the regular way to 
ascertain the precise idea annexed to it, would be, to 
enumerate the instances in which it is used, and to class 
those instances, perhaps over and over again, until the 
peculiar circumstances appeared, in which that word 
could be used, and no other. But if the namie were 
unknown to any man, tliough as a man he must some- 
times feel the sentiment, then the proper or only way 
to describe the sentiment would be, to present the 
object which naturally excited it. In discourses of this 
nature we cannot perfectly attain to either of these 
modes of describing the sentiment of hatred; but we 
may approach to fagth. We may approach to the 
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£o|riner, to the dcsci-iption of s^ sentiipent commonly 
spotf p of, by flUtjnguijfhing it frofi^ other? witli which if 
IS apt to be confounded, ard by contrasting it with its 
opposites. We may approach to the latter mode, by- 
describing the object, instead of actually presenting it 
to tlie senses. 

6. Thus it will tend to clear up our idea of hatred 
if we conceive it as the opposite to Love. And perhaps 
it might not be useless if we were to conceive Love to 
be gradually diminished by certain objects, till it va- 
pi^hed, or settled into ipdifference; then the continued 
§ipplication of the same obj^t? wpuld generate batied. 
A person who could form such conceptions to hiipself, 
would at the saipe time acquire spme jdea of the origin 
of that sentiment; or of the manner in which it is ge- 
nerated in the human ipind* 

7. But our idea of hatred will be more definite if 
yvp dtistinguish th^t t^rni ftom others, with which it is 
apt to be; cpnfaunded. As aversion, envy, jealousy, 
enmity, malevolence, contempt, and disapprobation, 
or dete3tation. 

Aversion is the opposite to desire ; and desire being 
a tendency to sonie object, witli a view to some parti- 
cular gratification, aversion must be an opposite ten- 
dency. Hatied may be a cause of aversion, but it is 
distinct from aversion. We may feel some sentiments 
of hatred without avoiding the objects of it. And we 
may avoid without hating; as from some species of fear. 
Besides, W(5 h^ve aversion on the sight pi spme things ^ 
inanimate and irr^tipnal; whereas we only hate per^ons^ 
properly speaking; ox thpse brings which have inten- 
tions. If at any time we seem tp bate tilings inanimate, 
it is only when they are viewed by our Iniaginations in 
lithe light of Persons. * Enxry p'resupppses a competi- 
tion, wbich hatred dpes not. Jealousy is only a species 
of Envy. Enmity is a fixed and habitual inclination to 
do. ill offices; composed cbiefiy of resentment, arising 
from a supposed violation ot rights: \vhereas hatred 
may be only a momentary feeling, not concerned with 
rights of justice; it may be softened, or \yholly reraov- 

"^ ' " ' " .ii'i... .liiii M III ■!■■ iM 

* See Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part JI. Sect. 3. Cliap. I. 

p. '211. Octavo. 
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cd, by ^ Ipok, ? word, ?i gesture. Nor is it impossible 
for a mstn to feel the effect of odious qualities without 
any settlpd purpose of doing harm- Wliich last remark 
shews the di^er^ace between hatred and malevolenff;^ 
as poalevpleiice i§ nothing but a desire to do hamu 
Hatred is apt tp gpneraje malevolence ; bqt the offspring 
is apt tp be qpntpunded ^ith the parent. Little need9 
Ipt^ mA tp distinguish contempt from hatred, iif we listen 
tp the notion of a philosophical Historian,* who affinns^ 
that we never hatp those whom wq despise. Indee4 
I^Ve aud Hatred seem to have those persons for their 
object?, who are considered as our equats: (h) and con- 
tempt always estimates its object ^s in som^ sense ai| 
inferior. Pi§appvpbaUp»> or (kteMationy arises from a 
view pf cpndppt; or if we in some sort disapprove of 
persons, it is because they violate some rule^ of con« 
duct. Hatred does not necessarily imply any reference 
of actions to rules. 

8. But though hatred may easily be distinguished 
from disapprobation, yet their connexion and their mu-* 
tual inSqence is important enough to demand great at- 
tention. Under their connexion must be included the 
connexion and mutual influence of their opposites, love 
ai^d apprpbation. The right notion of Love or Hatred 
seeips to be» that sentiment which is generated in the 
mind by a person's having so frequently occasioned you 
pleasant or unpleasant feelings, that the idea of him is 
necome habitually associated with such feelings; and 
his appearance, real or imaginary, instantly produces 
them. Now generally, nothing malces a person so lovely 
as virtue, to any one who has moral feeling, or so odious 
as vice ; but it mav happen, that virtue, by occasioning 
you some disappointment, or shock, may excite in you 
unpleasant feelings ; as when a gpod man is more rc-r 
served, frugal, temperate, than you had looked for; 
when you had hoped for sympathy, but find the con- 
trary; when he checks yoyr desires, mortifies your 
vanity, by reproof or otherwise, makes you feej uneasy 
tp yourself; pronounces sentence against you, levies 
contributions on your property, and so forth. And the 
unpleasantness of yoyr feelings may be increased by his 

^p..»^w»yi».^» p-^T-^ I III ■ ..^iiii ii» I t il — »i— i— — »— »»ij^ 

* Bulge's HUt, A. D. 1194. War wiih France. 
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being ungraceful, deformed, indigent; or by his having 
some bodily disorder: other circumstances might be 
mentioned. In like manner, though generally speaking 
vice makes a person more odious than any thing else, 
yet a person vicious in some respects may have quali- 
ties which may lessen the odiousness arising from his 
vice ; as wit, eloquence, politeness, carelessness about 
money, beauty of person, or dress or other ornaments, 
external accomplishments, taste for the fine arts, or a 

ftaceful manner of glossing over his vicious conduct. 
, n such cases,'^^;ij>proibation is in a state of contention 
^ with Love, and -iiapprobation with hatJred. The dis- 
gust which arises when we find good men reserved, 
poor, sick, deformed, reprovers, adverse Judges, and 
so forth, is to be opposed by approbation of^ their moral 
characters: and our fancy for a pleasing person who is 
wicked or unprincipled, by our moral disapprobation. 
To be aware of such contentions as are here described 
is of very great importance ;' we may be in duty bound 
to maintain an affectionate regard and love for a person 
who has msLXiy faults, or vices ; or we mnjr suffer greatly, 
when a person is vicious and unprincipled, from his 
appearing too lovely in our eyes, 

9. The second-mentioned method of giving an 
idea of the nature of any feeling is presenting the object 
of it, so that the feeling may be excited. The mere 
term hatred would no more convey the idea of the sen- 
timent by any power of its own, tnan it would the idea 
of the Palsy, or of the shock of Electricity. In dis- 
course, however, we cannot present the object itself^ 
we can only refresh men's feelings by some faint de- 
scription. 

Think then what It Is that you feel when you see 
a person of a rude, haughty character, coarse manner 
and ungraceful appearance 5 despising the rules of 
decency and decorum; hard, insensibly, uncivilized; 
inattentive to the feelings of those with whom he con- 
verses; overbearing the delicacy of modest sense, and 
making meek virtue and unassuming worth shrink in 
silent confusion. Or think what you feel when you 
meet with one who is mean, sordid, effeminate, cow- 
ardly; without love of order, neatness, cleanliness; 
void of elegance and taste, of narrow mine} and con- 
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fused intellect, yet busy, officious, curious, impertinent; 
deficient in wisdom, yet full of low artifice and hidden 
duplicity. All these qualities heightened by an ill-con- 
trived exterior, and expressed in an illiberal counte- 
nance. Think what you feel on the sight of a person 
who has been frequently the occasion of making you 
yx)urse]f in particular dissatisfied ; or appear unfortunate 
or despicable. Whether by his unmerited and ilUap^ 

Elied prosperity, or his insolence in boasting of it, or 
y his baseness in attaining it, or in any other way, 
1 hink what has been the effect when you have been 
eager to indulge your finer feelings; to expand yourself, 
as it were ; to communicate your love of truth or virtue; 
or your relish for some liberal art; to expatiate on wliat- 
ever has struck you as lovely, noble, ingenious; as 
likely to enlarge your sphere of beneficence ; arid all 
these efibrts have been checked by want of sympatlietic 
spirit; have been blighted by the chilling coldness of 
your companion. Or tliink, lastly, what has been the : 
state of your mind when all the expectations were 
disappointed, which you had formed on the character, 
age, profession of those with whom you have convei-sed. 
When from men in years you have expected sound 
sense and unembarrassed argument, the result of prac^ 
ticc and experience; or moderation and serene cheer- 
fulness, with settled habits of easy virtue, the effects of 
having nearly finished their earthly labours, and of 
looking forward to a better world; — And you have 
been struck with the prevalence of some animal pro- 
pensity, some cunning craftiness, eager ambition, sordid 
avarice, or perhaps vain iaffectation of youthful vivacity 
and licentiousncssi. Or when from a robust form 
and habit of body you have expected fortitude and 
magnanimity; and have been surprised and disgusted 
with childisli cowardly apprehensions, and effeminate 
terrors, fcj 

10. A due attention to our conceptions and feel- 
ings in such circumstances as these would make our 
idea of hatred much less vague than it appears to be at 
present. And possibly somethhig of the following sort 
might result; agreeably to what has been already inti- 
mated; possibly we might determine, in general, that 
we feel the sentiment of hatred towards any person who 
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has frequently occasioiied us pahifaf inWatd stenislations ; 
so that the idea of hun has become connected, or asso^ 
dated, as it is called, with unpleafsing ideas; whicH stte 
therefore always introduced into oiir rhinds by his Ar- 
senal appearance, or by a strong slnd lively concep^ioii 
of him m his absence. 

If this cdnjecttri-al language geenis litferfect, it 
fhay be worth recoriectirtg, tnat \Kre tih use a sentimehf 
for the purposes of life when we have not attaiiifed to ^ 
satisfactory metaphysical account of its nature. Artists 
follow rules depenaJftg on the nature of Beauty; and 
with great success; though the riature of Beauty h^K 
never been metaphysically settled arid ascertained : in 
like manner, we may trust, that \vhat we do know of 
cur moral feelings, if rightly applied, may be highly 
tisefiil, though much may remain to be determined. 
Nevertheless, the more cleat and distinct our ideas are'^ 
the better sliali we be ptepared for action. 

11. I would now proceed to examine the language 
of Scripture with respect to hatred, were it not expedi-* 
ent to prevent difficulties by mentioning a few objections 
which are likely to occur. 

Obj. 1. It may be objected to what has been ad-i 
vanced, that not only those whom We hate, but th&s^ 
whom we love^ bring uimleasiflg ideas to our mindly 
and sometimes thake us feel weak or unfortunate. But 
this is only saying, that things which of themselves 
would excite hatred, may be counteracted by others of 
^n opposite tendency; or that a person may have some 
odious qualities^ ana yet be amiable upon the whole. 
This is true; sweetness of disposition, and intefiigent 
mildness, beaming from a countenance, is found ta 
take ofFtiie natural effect of irregularity in the forma- 
tion of person or features. Our gratitude towards any 
one will make him appear less odious, or mote aniiable;' 
than he otlierwise would appear; supposing hkn to 
make a generous use of our attachment. Hence the 
same person may seem odious and amiable to different 
men, who differ in their relation to him, though they 
may be of the same taste and discernment in respect of 
others, to whom they stand in the same relation. Asa 
child may be loved by its parents, though it has quali* 
ties v^cn would excite disgust in indifferent spectators. 
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Obj\ 2. Something might be objected with regard 
to feary as he whom we iiabitually fear, does excite 
unpleasing sensations by his appearance. But it is ob- 
vious to reply, that sentiments which differ from each 
other, may be rightly described, though they are said 
to agree in one particular. Our fearing a person may 
be one cause of our hating him; his exciting fear may 
be the way in which he raises those feelings which in 
the end form the passion or sentiment of hati'ed: but 
fear, being the sentiment arising on a probable expec- 
tation of impending evil, whether that evil seems likely 
to come from persons or things, is so distinct from hatred, 
which has no immediate concern with evil, and is di- 
rected to persons only, that our practice does not seem 
likely to suffer from any confusion to be apprehended 
between them. As therefore we enter into these dis- 
quisitions merely as foundations of practical rules, this 
objection needs not to draw us into any length of dis- 
.cussion. 

ObJ. 3. It may, hov/ever, be objected, in the third 
place, that sometimes we feel the sentiment of hatred 
towards a person at first sight; which seems inconsistent 
with the notion, that hatred depends on what are called 
associations of ideas, since such associations arc formed 
after the manner of habits, by frequent repetition : ideas 
before they become associated must have appeared fre- 
quently to the mind united or connected. But we say 
in answer, that the reason why we feel any degree of 
hatred to a person at first sight, is, because there arc 
certain looks, gestures, manners generally agreed upon 
as signs or marks of odious qualities. 1 he first sight 
of a particular man who is proud or mean, is not the 
first sight of a behaviour expressive of pride or mean- 
ness. The acknowledged marks of an odious character 
may excite the usual feelings in us, though they be ex- 
emplified in persons hitherto unknown. And it should 
seem, that if there were a people whose charactei's 
were denoted by looks, gestures, manners different 
from those to which we have been accustomed, wc 
could not, at first sight, feel, towards one of that 
people, cither love or hatred. 
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12. Having then endeavoured to ascertain or de- 
dermine, in some measure, the nature of Hatred, by 
considering some cases in which the term is used, and 
describing some of the objects by which the passion is 
excited) we may proceed to take a view of the language 
of Scripture relative to it; Here we find the term used 
in a variety of senses, but these may admit of some 
systematical arrangement, arising out of the different 
occasions on which scriptural expressions were used, 
and the different kinds of composition of which the 
sacred volume consists. It is never to be forgotten, 
that the*sacred authors express themselves easily, art- 
lessly, naturally; in a manner suited to the customs 
and feelings of men of ordinary attainments in literature; 
and therefore allow themselves in all those idioms and 
phrases, which would appear most natural and familiar 
to men unused to scientifical niceties. 

Where a word is used in a variety of senses the chief 
business is, to find that sense which may be considered as 
the stem from which all the others have branched out. 
This sense when found out, may be called the literal 
sense, and when we have connected the other senses 
with it, and with each other, they all together form a 
system, the parts of which may be contemplated with 
satisfaction: their symmetry prevents all embarrassment 
and perplexity in the mind, and we can with ease take 
any one which is suited to our purpose. 

I see no reason to think, that what wc have laid 
down as the proper sense of hatred may not be taken 
as the literal sense of hatred in scripture. And this 
sense occurs more frequently than any other. Hatred 
is most usually spoken of as that sentiment which is 
excited by the appearance, real or imiiginary, of a 
pei^son, who by custom or habit, always brings to our 
minds a train of unpleasing ideas. 

But though it be in strictness a person who is the 
object of hatred, yet it must again be observed, that 
our imaginations can personify; can give forms and 
i'haracters and manners to things inanimate. Hence 
we are said in Scripture, in some few instances, to hate 
tilings^ as well as persons, (d)^ 

I'he matter principally to be observed is tliis; it 
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seldom happens that we feel the sentiment of hatred 
pure and unmixed: being more apt to hate those who 
injure us, or make us feel disappointed, than we are to 
hate other men, and there being other sentiments aris- 
ing towards such persons, we generally feel some other 
passion at the same time with hatred ; and therefore 
what we have most commonly occasion to express, is 
really a covipound sentiment; and for the compound we 
have no name : we are obliged therefore to express the 
compound by the name of one of its ingredients. Sup- 
pose then the compound to be made up of hatred and 
envy, it may be nidifFcrent by which of those two 
names it is called. If indeed one of them were much 
sti'ongcr than the other, it would be natural to use the 
name of that which happened to predominate. 

But the word hatred may not only express the pure 
simple feeling of hatred, or a compound sentiment of 
which it makes a part, but may be used, according to 
the custom of language, ( so many more ideas have we 
than words,) to express the state of our minds when we 
feel, in any great degree, as we feel when we hate,, in 
the strict and proper sense of the word. If therefore 
we only wish to avoid any object, we may be sometimes 
said to hate it ; or if it be irksome or wearisome to us ; 
nor must we think it strange or inaccurate if we are said 
to hate when we might with equal propriety havq been 
said to enny^ or resent^ or disapprove. These uses of 
the word hatred will not appear forced or unnatural 
after the account which has been given of them: nor 
will there be more difficulty about what; may be called 
hating comparatively, and hating in effect. Hating any 
person comparatively is preferring others to him: and 
hating in effect is doing that from some other principle, 
which is as hurtful as if it had proceeded from hatred. 

1 3-. Some instances will make these remarks more 
intelligible. And first of hatred in its strict and praper 
sense; in which we must understand what is said of 
Ahab and Micaiah, 1 Kings xxii. 8, Ahab was King of 
Israel, or Samaria, or of the ten Tribes; Jehoshaphat 
of Judah, or Jerusalem, or the two Tribes, Judah and 
Benjamin. '* And the King of Israel said unto Jeho- 
shaphat, There is yet one man, Micaiah the son of 

c2 
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Imlah, by whom we may enquire of the Lord : but I 
hate him; for he doth not prophesy good concerning 
me, but evil." The very idea of Micaiah made Ahab 
feel unpleasant to himself: mortified and disappointed: 
feelings uneasy to any private man ; still more so to a 
Monarch. Solomon says, in the same sense, Prov. xxv» 
17. " Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour's house; 
lest he be weary ( margin, /i^//) of tliee, and so hate 
thee." In the second Book of Samuel xiii. 16. there 
is an instance which may be important in practice, of a 
man's hating the partner of his guilt, though what is 
called love had occasioned the offence. " Then Amnon 
hated her exceedingly; so that the hatred v/herewitli 
he hated her was greater than the love wherewith he 
had loved her." The partner of guilt naturally becomes 
odious to any one who has any moral feeling, as strongly 
exciting remorse and dissatisfaction. When the con- 
nubial affection is said to be changed into hatred, wq 
may understand the word in its proper sense: of 
this we find more than one instance' m the book of 
Deuteronomy, xxii. 13. and xxiv. 3. Hatred is also 
to be understood strictly when the vicious are spoken 
of SLS ^rdtlng the virtuous: the mere sight of a virtuous 
man may make one of an opposite character feel inward 
mental pain; and, if not wholly abandoned, remorse 
and shame. The virtuous continually, though silently, 
check all the desires, thwart all the views of the vicious, 
(see before, § 8.) The life of a good man is a per- 
petual reproach to a bad one; and what affects him 
more, he feels that all impartial, rational and worthy^ 
spectators join in condemning him. Here is founda- 
tion enough for hatred; independent of actual reproof; 
independent of the opposition to worldly interests, 
which Christianity, whether incidentally or necessajrily, 
occasions. " The blood-thirsty" says Solomon, *' hate 
the upright," Prov. xxix. 10. " Reprove not a scorner, 
lest he hate thee," Prov. ix. 8. *' They hate him,*** 
saith the prophet Amos, v. 10. " that rebukcth in tho 
gate, and they abhor him that spcaketh uprightly. '* 
Our Savior tells his twelve Apostles, Matt. x. 22. ** Ye 
shall be hated of all men for my name's sake:" though 
nothing can be more amiable in itself, to any one who 
can relish what is good, than thg Gospel, When the 
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Scriptures call vicious actions works of darkness, Eph. 
V, 1 1 . and affirm that " every one that docth evil hateth 
the light," John iii. 20. and that " all things that are 
reproved are made manifest by the light," Eph. v. 13. 
they confinn our solution of such hatred. I am induced 
to offer one more instance of hatred in the proper sense, 
by its practical utility, Solomon says, Prov. xiv. 20. 
(see also xix. 7.) " The poor is hatea even of his own 
neighbour: but the rich hath many friends." Or, ac- 
cording to the marginal translation, " many are the 
lovers of the rich." It might be doubted whether the 
word hatred is to be taken here in its proper sense; but 
it is to be feared there may be, if we speak from fact, 
too much ground for such interpretation. Poverty is 
apt to be associated in the mind with ideas that make 
men shrink from it, if they are not upon their guard; 
if they do not ward off disgust by calling up moral feel- 
ings. It is associated with ideas of want, distress, hard- 
ship, sordidness, complaint, of helplessness, want of 
resource in time of sickness, age, infirmity; want of 
accommodations; cold, hunger, nakedness; oppression, 
mortification. It excites a fear that the spectator may 
be pressed to part with that by which he hopes to pro- 
cure enjoyment; even refusal in such a case is very 
painful, and the apprehension of being driven to refuse 
IS very repulsive. If poverty suggest to us evefy thing 
we want to avoid ; no wonder we avoid poverty. More- 
over, a man is never dwelling on ideas of poverty, but 
ideas of wealth and splendor interfere with his delibera- 
tions : and riches are associated in the mind with what 
we desire; withthat which flatters#nd dazzles us: with 
hope, plenty, luxury, sensual pleasure, power, superi- 
ority, and ingratiating caresses. The fine arts also, 
when employed in ornaments, of dress, buildings, ha- 
babitatipns, eqqipage, with politeness of behaviour, have 
great attractions; and contribute greatly to conciliate 
Love and prevent Hatred. Nor is vanity a little con- 
cerned. But one of the chief attractions of wealth, as 
viewed by a common spectator, is, that it rouses the 
imagination, and makes it expand, in grasping at hap- 
piness, far beyond any bounds of reason and modera- 
tion. The practical effect of all thfs is, that even those 
who in general n^ean well, deceive themselves, and 
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shun the poor more than they themselves imagine : they 
admit trining excuses and pretences, all which would 
instantly vanish on the prospect of partaking of a splendid 
entertainment. Not that plain neatness, and cheerful 
simplicity, and virtuous indigence want charms; but to 
relish these the mind must be formed, the taste purified, 
beyond what is ordinarily to be expected; and the best 
dispositions may stand in need of some caution. I will 
only add, that if any should class hatred of poverty 
unaer avoiding^ or under comparative hatied ; the prac- 
tical part of the subject, wliich is the most important, 
would receive little or no detriment from such an 
arrangement. 

1 4. In the Epistle of Jude we meet with an instance 
of hating things manimate. In the twenty-third verse 
mention is made of hating a garment. And the ablu- 
tions and purifications which were in use amongst the 
Jews, seem to imply the same kind of hatred. Many 
inanimate things excite disgust; but such disgust may 
generally be accounted for by the association of ideas 
and feelings. 

15. When we determine to an)oid any thing, we 
frequently feel, in some respects, the same as when 
we hate : the Psalmist therefore expresses himself na- 
turally when he says, Psalm xxvi. 5. *' I have hated the 
congregation of the wicked, and will not sit among the 
ungodly.'* And Solomon, when he says, Prov. xi. 15. 
" he that hateth suretiship is sure.'' 

16. In like manner, when any undertaking is such 
that we have a repugnance to it ; or when it is irksamc; 
or when the remembrance of it is tedious and weari- 
some, we feel in some respects as when we hate. The 
author of the book of Ecclesiastes therefore naturally 
adopts such expressions as these; *' I hated life;" " I 
hated all my laoour which 1 Had taken, under the Sun.'* 
The recollection of it was disgusting to him. Human 
Life, and labour, appeared to him to be vanity, and 
productive of vexation. 

17. Envy is frequently mixed with hatred ; many 
qualities appear to us more odious in him 3vho is the 
object of our envy, than in otlier men. A successful 
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rival always makes us feel unsuccessfuL Accordingly, 
he who is at the same time envied and hated, may op 
indifferently said to be the one or the other ; wc having 
no name for the covipouml sentiment. Instances of thi^ 
sort of indifference we may observe in the natural lan- 

fuage of Scripture. It is said, Gen. xxvii. 41. " And 
isau hated Jacob, because of the blessing wherewith his 
father blessed him. '* Here was a competition for 
favor; wherefore Esau's sentiment might have been 
called envy, or jealousy; and perhaps with as much 
propriety as hatred. And it probably would have been 
called envy, in some passage, had the incidents beea 
told repeatedly. This we may reasonably conclude 
from what is said by the sacred writers with regard to 
Joseph: Gen. xxxvii. 4. " And when liis brethren saw 
that their father loved him more than all his brethren, 
they hated him, and could not speak peaceably unto 
him.'* It is farther said, verses 5 and 8, tliat " they 
hated him yet the more for his dreams, and for his 
words.*' But almost immediately afterwards, ver. H. 
it is said, " his brethren envied him.'* And in the Acts 
of the Apostles we read, vii. 9., that " the patriarch* 
moved with e?ivj/ sold Joseph into Egypt." 

18. After what has been s^id, and what we daily 
observe, nothing need be here ofered in order to prove, 
that it is natural for enemies^ if they do not regulate 
their passions, to feel some hatred towards eacli other: 
whether they are enemies as individuals, or as members 
of different societies ; political or religious. Ar.d the 
sentiment compounded of hatred and enmity, not hav- 
ing a name of its own, may take the name of cidber of 
its parts. Accordingly, in Scripture we find it said, in 
onQ place, Gen. xxii. 17. that the descendants of 
Abraham should possess the gates of their enemies; and 
in another. Gen. xxiv. 60. that they should possess the 
gate of those that hated them. The Psalmist repeatedly 
uses as synonymous " enemies^^ and " those that hate.** 
** I hate them right soi'e," says he, " even as though 
they were mine enemies. (See Psalm xxxviii. 19. Ixix. 
4. cxxxix. 22. Compare Lev. xxvi. 17. Deut. vii. 15.) 
Hating the Lord seems to mean being enemies to the 
Religion of Moses ; or to Jehovah, as opposed to the 
Deities of tlie idolatrous nations. When (1 John iii. 15.) 
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St. John says, " Whosoever hateth his brother is a mur — 
derer," he probably has the idea of hatred producing-^ 
or produced by, enmity, and compounded with it - 
which, in a common course of things, naturally produces 
violence and bitter contentions, sometimes terminating 
in actual murder. He seems also to have that idea when 
1 John ii. 9. he condemns hatred in general terms. 

19. Moral disapprobation^ or abhorrence of an 
action as v/rong or vicious, is often compounded with 
hatred; because though these sentiments are in their 
nature distinct, many vices are the occasion of their 
being both excited at the same time, or jointly. Thus 
when we see instances of pride, arrogance, falshood, 
selfishness, cruelty, we both feel moral abhorrence of 
the conduct, and dislike, or hatred, of the persons who 
are guilty of it. And our compound sentiment may take 
eitlier name. The Psalmist uses both. ** As for lies, I 
hate and abhor them,'* cxix. 163. Elsewhere he says, 
** O ye that love the Lord, see that ye hate the thing 
which is evil," xcvii. 10. Whereas St Paul says, Rom. 
xii. 9. " Abhor that which is evil." And in the same 
Epistle he seems to use moral condemnation and hatred 
promiscuously. Rom. vii. 15. " that which I do, I allow 
not," — "but what I hatCy that do I." The expressions 
of Solomon in the character of Wisdom must hence 
appear easy and natural. " The fear of the Lord is to 
hate evil; pride and arrogancy, and the evil way, and 
the frowara mouth do I hate," Prov. viii. 13. The Son 
of Sirach says, Ecclus. xxv. 2. " Three sorts of vien 
my soul hateth^ and I am greatly offended at their Life: 
a poor man that is proud, a rich man that is a liar, and 
an old adulterer that doteth." Here are qualities at the 
same time odious and vicious : and hatred is directed to 
persons, and disapprobation to conduct. When the 
Deity is said to hate sin, hatred may perhaps be con- 
ceived to belong to the present head. It now only re- 
mains, that we briefly exemplify what has been called 
hating comparatively ^ and hating in effect. 

20. In the expression " Jacob have I loved, but 
Esau have I hated," Rom. ix. 13. Mai. i. 2, 3. nothing 
seems really to be signified but a preference of the 
younger brother to the elder. This preference might 
possibly have been otherwise expressed, liad not a series 
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of blessingis been conftrrcd, for many successive ages 9 
on the descendants of the younger brother, whicli were 
witheld from those of the elder. When blessings were 
so continued, it was natural to conceive them as the 
effects of love in the gracious and bountiful giver. As 
well as to call the laying waste of the mountains of 
Esau, and of his heritage, acts or effects of his hatred : 
especially in a poetical composition. Malachi, i. 2, 3. 
We find in the Law of Moses, Deut. xxi. 15. *< If a 
man have two wives, one beloved, and another hated," 
I should doubt whether this meant any thing but that 
one wife was more beloved than the other* For in St. 
Luke's Gospel we find the expression; ** If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father and mother;'* 
(Luke xiv. 26 ;) And in St. Matthew's Gospel the 
same thing according to this form ; " He that loveth 
Father or Mother more than me, is not worthy of me.'* 
Matt. X. 37. 

21. Lastly, What we have called hating in effect is 
so little liable to abuse, or even to be misunderstood, 
that it will be sufficient to mention an instance or two. 
" Whoso is partner with a thief hateth his own soul:'* 
Prov. xxix. 24. And Prov. xiii. 24. " He that spareth 
his rod hateth his son ;" hateth him in effect : doth that, 
perhaps from a mistaken tenderness, which is as perni- 
cious as if he had acted from principles of hatred. 

22. Having now considered the JVaiure of hatred, 
and the language of scripture in relation to it ; I pro- 
ceed to the second thing proposed ; (§4) which was to 
examine into its Effects, good and evil. For of its 
effects some are beneficial, though those which are 
hurtful are the more commonly noticed. We will be- 
gin with the beneficial effects of hatred. 

23. In considering any part of our constitution we 
may have two different views; the one to justify the 
ways of God ; the other to find out the best conduct 
for man. When we, in any degree, put ourselves in 
the place of the Governor of men, we conceive how 
men are likely to act ; to what motives they are likely 
to yield ; on such expectations all rules of Government 
ate founded. And maxims of Government, neglecting 

D 
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particular excepted cases, speak as if men were con- 
stantly iinpellcd by certain motives ; but when we 
point out the, best sort of conduct to men, we suppose 
each man to be free to choose in every instance. 7'hus 
when a rule or Jaw is made about admitting evidence, 
men are supposed to be influenced by private interest ; 
and therefore it is a maxim, that no one shall be a wit- 
ness, and the same of a judge, in his own cause : but 
when a man is exhorted not on any account whatsoever, 
to bear false witness against his neighbour, no such 
thing is supposed ; he is addressed as one who is, what 
he really feels himself to be, perfectly at liberty to give 
either false testimony or true. Nor is there any real 
contradiction or inconsistency between these two modes 
of speaking: each is natural in the circumstances in 
which it is used ; but if men are not aware of the two 
diiferent situations in which two such different forms of 
expression naturally arise, they \yill be apt to suspect 
inconsistency when in reality there is none. This being 
premised, we may proceed with the greater security. 

24. Hatred, like other malevolent sentiments, 
when considered as a f^ood, or as the work of our Crea- 
tor, must be classed with those remedies for evils, (for 
it is impossible but that evils will come) which arc not 
in themselves perfectly free from evil. Poisons which 
are antidotes to poisons, medicines or operations which 
cause bodily pain in order to diminish bodily pain upon 
the whole, are of this class : And indeed so are all pu- 
nishments, which are painful methods of preventing 
evils ; of preventing hurtful attacks on person and pro- 
perty. And so is War, since that must be estimated as 
good which lessens evil ; all these are good, so long as 
evil is lessened by them, fej This was before observ- 
ed of the Sword . ( § 3 j 

25. Each of the remedies which produce good by 
evil, has its peculiar manner of operation, and its own 
consequences. Our question is, what are the good con- 
sequences of hatred ? I could wish to be permitted to 
answer, that they have not yet been studied and ar- 
ranged with accuracy sufficient to make our account of 
them as satisfactory as other accounts may be hereafter. 
But we may say, in short, that hatred does good by 
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checking all odious qualities. If it be asked, what need 
of a passion for that purpose, since without hatred no- 
thing could have been odions ; we answer, it seems 
highly probable, that every thing which is odious to a 
well-formed mind, is of such a nature, as would, it not 
checked, prevent happiness, or promote misery, in one 
way or other. Either it would hurt the bodily health, 
or obstruct the pleasures of the imagination, or choke up 
that love of decency and order which is so powerful a 
support of Virtue, : or contaminate that cleanliness 
which seems greatly instrumental to inward purity of 
heart, or prevent social happiness, especially that of the 
best kind, from difFusino- itself throu<^h the mind of the 
meek and humbly, the delicate and refined, or lessen 
the production, or the effect, or the utility, of things 
calculated to promote and embellish civilized life. It 
seems highly probable, in short, that whatever a good 
man, of an improved mind, hates, or is disgusted with, 
is something w^hich, if suffered to run wild, and spread 
without restraint, would tend to impair, or to check 
the growth, or the enjoyment, of those perceptions and 
feelings, that are peculiar tp human nature ; those by 
which man is most eminently distinguished from the 
brute creation.. (/*) 

26. Nor must it be tliought trifling or unimportant 
to found the utility of hatred upon its tendency to civi- 
lize mankind, and polish human nature ; It is as much 
the design of Providence that Man should be improved 
and refined, as that he should subsist, or continue his 
species. Were not this the case, numberless provisions 
of Providence would be wholly thrown away. When 
we say that odious qualities probably tend to injure 
health, it should at the same time be understood, that 
every disorder of our bodily frame affects the mind, and 
therefore hurts or impedes our finer faculties and per-, 
ceptions, to an extent beyond any limits which w^e can 
assign. And these are parts of man, as much as his 
bodily members. In this sense it is true, that " Man 
shall not live by bread .alone." Indeed the lowest 
classes amongst us are allowed to consider many ac- 
commodations as necessaries of life, to which un unci- 
vilized human being is an utter stranger. 
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27. Now if things which ought to be odious, or 
which would be odious to the best regulated mind, are 
really of the nature of noxious weeds, or hurtful luxuri- 
ances, it is easy to see, that it is much better for man- 

^kind to have their grow,th checked by means of a sen* 
iiment, than by mere reason and experience. A' senti- 
ment acts instantaneously, whereas the deductions of 
reasoi^ and experience are slow, ^gj Sentiment can 
repel any attack upon the finer parts of our Nature be- 
fore they are thoroughly understood, and so lead us to 
study and esteem them ; whereas if reason and expe- 
rience alone inforni us when we should restrain what 
would corrupt our nobler enjoyments, we must wait till 
our taste for virtue, and the fine arts has been reduced to 
a regular tlieory : a thing not very near now, but which 
would be at a much greater distance than it now is, if 
we never had any guide but what was purely intellectual. 
Not that hatred is a mere blind instinct : although it 
acts, or makes us act, instantaneously, it is subject to the 
correction of reason : its operations are examined, 
judged, regulated by our superior faculties ; and after 
regulation it acquires the prudence, as it ^ere, of calm 
judgment, at the same time that it retains the quickness;, 
versatility, and energy of sentiment, 

28. Still you may urge, that what has been said 
may all be called general, and that in some particulars 
it is net easy to see wb^t good end can be answered by 
our hating somethings usually accounted odious. Where, 
for instance, is the good, you niay say, of men's hating 
deformity ? You will not, I fear, state the question, 
Where is the good of men's loving beautij ? because 
pleasing forms and graceful motions fhj cause a consi- ' 
derable part of human happiness ; and there is no more 
incontrovertible proof of the Divine Benevolence than 
that we in some things enjoy happiness which may be 
called gratuitous : Happiness without whichit seems as 
if all tlie ends of God's government might be answered: 
and yet our hatred of deformity seems to be a part of 
our love of beauty ; It seems to be qccasioned by the 
shock given to our habitual 'feelings and expectations, 
when they are disappointed by deviations from those 
forms or motions, which are most pleasing to the eye. 
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Should any one think this Is not the whole of the mat* 
ter, he still must allow, that we are under no necessity 
of being disgusted with deformity, inconsistently with 
the interests of Virtue ; the only danger is in deformity 
of person ; and man may bring himself to love every 
human being who manifests an amiable mind, and ex* 
presses lovely sentiments and principles, though the 

' outward form be very far from beautiful. So that we 
may answer to the objection concerning hatred of de- 
formity ; either that such sentiment makes apart of our 
love of beauty, that is, a part of a copious ingredient of 

' human happiness ; or that it is harmless ; or that it may 
be so overpowered by our relish for amiable qualities of 
the mind, as not to hurt the interests of Virtue, Indeed 
it seems likely, that till hatred comes to be well under- 
stood, and nicely disciplined, even well-disposed men 
may hate things, which, when more improved, they 
would net suffer themselves to treat as fit objects of 
disgust : such moderation of hatred we constantly per- 
ceive to result from a good education. And, no doubt, 
all our sentiments admit of perpetual improvement. 
Yet in some case.s, as men improve they affect more and 
more fastidiouonesSy and indulge themselves more and' 
more in disgust : this may sometimes be a fault ; but iti 
is not nep^ssarly such : for though some qualities may 
grow less pdious during improvement, yet others may 
grow more so, And affectation of any thing implies, 
that it is sometimes applauded. Whence we may col- 
lect, that Hatred is a sentiment sometimes held in ho- 
nour and esteem. It would scarcely be deemed a re- 
commendation of any man to say, in the present state 
of things, that he prided himself on being disgusted with 
nothing. Such a one would be called unfeelnig, hard, 
cowse, indelicate, undistinguishing. Nay, would him- 
self become, to men of polished minds, an object of that, 
passion, of which he had been ambitious to be thought 
entirely void. The all-perfect-being is said to hate sin. 

29. The good effects of Hatred spring up, b(^th in 
the character of him who feels the passion, and of him 
who is the pbject of it. If certain qualities, act-^ns, 
^ippearances are hateful to you, you yourself will of 
(Cou|:se avoid them ; and that person in whom you hate 
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them, IS naturally induced to avoid them by the pain 
which your hatred inflicts. In this manner must the 
good effects of hatred, as it becomes better managed, 
increase and multiply. 

30. In considering the beneficial effects of hatred 
we have admitted some diffidence, and have dwelt up- 
on conjectures. But, if hatred, duly regulated, would 
tend continually to diminish odious qualities, there is 
one way of conceiving the subject which could scarcely 
be said to be clouded or shaded by doubt. Let us con- 
ceive what would be the case with human life were 
some superior being wholly to extinguish all odious qua- 
lities, and at once make men as amiable as they are 
capable of being. Should we not live in Paradise ? 
Should we not have a heaven upon earth ? If the sen- 
timent of hatred is to be the means of our approaching 
gradually to such a state, its beneficial effects can need 
no farther eulogium. Some man may indeed say, that 
to such a state we cannot arrive until virtuous qualities 
are as near perfection as those which are, amiable ; 
but improvement in the latter would bring on improve- 
ment in the former. Supposing men to have become 
thoroughly amiable, vicious qualities nmst so interrupt 
that general happiness of which all men must be ena- 
moured, that they could not be born : vicious qualities 
could have no continuance in a state where all odious 
qualities were extinct, 

31. But the effects of hatred, as they commonly 
strike us, arc frequently hurtful. Nay even its benefits 
are produced by means of some evil. That evil is in- 
deea only temporary and occasional ; it would cease 
with the disorder for which it is a remedy ; but still it 
is evil. The sentiment is uneasy to him who feels it ; 
and painful to him who is the object of it. Even in its 
best state it prevents the growth of benevolence, and 
weakens the mutual attraction of man to man : but 
what may be called its greatest mischief, is the danger 
which it occasions, of hurting the best dispositions, and 
of drawing men from their duty. We may therefore 
pass on to those bad consequences, which are most 
likely to arise from the want of a perfect regulation of 
it ; especially in men, who neither profess nor intend to 
neglect the obligations of religion and virtue. 
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Hatred naturally generates ill-will. If we hate a -"•' 
person, on whatever account, we are impelled or prompt- .. ; . 
ed to do hiiii harm j and though the impulse may be 
overpowered by motives of a kinder sort, yet the gene- 
ral effects of malevolence will be ill-offices and injuries. 
This observation receives force from the great stress 
which is laid in the scriptures on love of our neighbour ; 
it is taken for granted, that love will occasion benevo- 
lence and good offices ; but love does not tend more to 
make men do good, than hatred tends to make them do 
harm. 

32. If we contemplate human life, we find but too 
many examples of this observation. The man who is 
easily disgusted, and is so proud of his fastidiousness as 
to indulge it, can scarcely be happy in any relation of 
life : he will soon contract an habitual pesvishiiess ; and 
make all around him wretched in proportion to their 
desire of performing their several duties towards him, 
and of procuring for him every possible gratification. 
In domestic life, he will discern something in his nearest 
friend and most affectionate companion, which he will 
call ungraceful, vulgar, odious j or which he will ima- 
gine others to call so ; and no attachment, no fidelity, 
prudence, even no chearfulness and good humour, shall 
be able to make atonement for it. His servants and 
dependants give him the same kind of shock ; their 
virtues avail not; their submission' only serves to in- 
flame his malignance. Has he friends ? in their ap- 
pearance or behaviour he finds, something that is illibe- 
ral, uncouth, or precise : or perhaps that is negligent 
and disorderly : their manner of conducting certain 
affairs does not exactly coincide with his preconceived 
notions ; he is impatient, intolerant ; he enters upon 
rebuke with acrimony ; he forgets respect, and even 
equality ; or if his expressions " be smooth as oil, 
yet be they very swords ;" they inflict wounds on 
friendship, which arc sometimes perhaps healed super- 
ficially, but are generally liable to break open afresh, on 
any occasional agitation. The case is still worse when 
a friend offers to administer the precious balm of re- 
proof : this makes him feci so uneasy to himself, that 
every thing connected with it becomes the immediate 
object of his aversion. 
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33. Public authority is as much weakened by rash 
disgust and hatred, as are private friendship and affec- 
tion. With what difficulty is it that any magistrate, ot 
any person entrusted with any sort of power for the 
benefit of others, can keep himself from the odium even 
pf those for whose advantage he acts I. Whenever it 
becomes necessary to curb licentiousness, to combat 
prejudices, and interfere with private interests, what 
clamour, what disgust, what bitterness arises ! yet to do 
these things, for the public good, is the very essence of 
the duty of men in public stations. The best friends o( 
mankind, when in power, must submit sometimes to be 
hated as the worst enemies : this some are too weak to 
bear ; they want resolution to stem the torrent of popu- 
lar hatred ; and so either temporize, and abandon the 
cause of the public, or retire from their station, and 
are succeeded by those, who have recourse to' every 
mean artifice, in order to prevent the same humilia- 
tion. But here we speak of^things as they are, not as 
they ought to be ; we are describing facts, not inculcating 
duties. (Art. 23.) The regulation of hatred, as well 
as the conduct of those who suffer by it, remains to be 
considered hereafter. 

34. The man who is easily disgusted, does harm 
not only to those with whom he is connected, but to 

fersons who are in a great measure strangers to him. 
f he sees one only at a distance, and very imperfectly, 
when any dislike arises, he ventures to make an unfa- 
vourable estimate of his character. And every unfcan- 
did opinion, taken up in a malignant humour, promotes 
an unkind disposition, and unfriendly behaviour. Are 
men his superiors ? they make him feel insignificant ; 
he hates their ease and their insolence : are they his 
inferiors ? he is disgusted with tlieir meanness and vul- 
garity; or with their sordid appearance and manners, 
or with their wants, importunities, refusal to join in 
his pursuits. And thus do the powerful and worthy 
sentiments of respect and esteem, as well as those of 
pity and condescension, lose all their salutary influence 
upon his heart and actions. Nor does his indulging his 
disgusts do harm only by the loss of what be rejects, 
but by the interference of those whom he encourages j 
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^idme men he must countenance ; and a specious ex- 
terior, with insinuating manners, will often be the 
means of introducing to his pationage a false heart, and 
an unprincipled conduct. He never considers, never 
endeavours to correct his first judgment, if judgment 
it may be called ; never recollects, that the more intelli- 
gent may have less the appearance of acuteness; nay 
that the more pohte may have less the .appearance of 
politeness. For a man of a truly amiable disposition 
may not have acquired those external manners, which 
are settled by arbitrary custom as expressive of polite- 
ness, in a particular place, and at a particular time, and 
yet he may have all those delicate attentions, those ge- 
nerous sympathies, from which the fashionable laws of 
politeness have really derived their origin. 

35. Thus we see how the indulgence of hatred 
liiay discourage virtue, and corrupt our most valuable 
enjoyments. When we say this, we speak of such en- 
jpyments a^ are seen^ and in some degree experienced ; 
but we have reason to think that it wholly prevents the 
existence of many, which, but for its baneful influence, 
would have sprung up to bless and embellish human life. 
When men associate upon candid and benevolent prin- 
ciples, they soon perceivie a copious increase of friend- 
sm6and happiness : nay let them only live together, 
ana rive no oiFence, that is sufficient to engender mutu- 
al affection : this is so generally felt, that the same 
word consiietudoy which signifies custom, or the habit of 
Ihring together, has been used to express mutual attatch- 
ment. We are naturally attracted to each other ; and 
when we associate, we must partake of the same plea- 
sures ; we must have in common an interest, a tender 
fellcw-feeUng in many objects : pleasing recollections 
grow upon us, and multiply perpetually ; and every 
advancement in kindness makes an addition to our good 
offices and our enjoyments. Faults may remain ; but 
" Love covereth ail sins." Prov. x. 12. Now suppose 
men to form large societies in this manner, their en- 
joyments must he very abundant; but the smallest 
knots of friends, so united, could not fail to produce a 
continual increase of good ; and that of such a sen as 
would make a constituent piartofmore public good: 
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useless. Where the persons taught want uupelling only 
one way. What utility could possibly result from ad- 
vising men to eat and drink freely, whose principal 
fault was carrying indulgence to excess? And if a 
precept be addressed to mankind at large, enjoining 
them to avoid an evil which can be only avoided by 
avoiding the occamns of it, would it follow, that, till the 
occasions can be avoided, such evil is forbidden ? Go 
not to Law, says a friend, be sure to avoid law-suits ; 
that is, keep at a distance from all occasions of legal 
contention ; but does such advice imply, that when 
such occasions cannot be warded off, a man is never to 
call in the protection of the Magistrate ? why then is 
he a member of civil Society ? That mari, says ano- 
ther, is most comfortable who has nothing to do with 
medicine ; true ; that man is blessed indeed who al- 
ways enjoys good healtli. Let the sword rest in its 
scabbard, says a third ; an excellent precept, if under- 
stood as discouraging ail occasions of war ; but it is gross- 
ly misunderstood if it be taken as a prohibition of all 
self-defence. Now all this applies to hatred ; which is 
generally found in an excessive and very rarely in a 
defective state : those therefore who give moral instruc- 
tions, see and feel, that tliey have very great need to 
discourage, and little or none to encourage it. And the 
less systematical any set of precepts is, or the more 
artlessly arising from particular circumstances, the less 
likely are they to specify limitations and exceptions. 
Now no practical directions are so little systematical as 
tliose of the scriptures ; none owe their origin iliore to 
particular incidents ; it is therefore by no hieans matter 
of surprize if we find hatred there forbidden, in some 
passages, in general terms, and ranked amongst the 
works of the flesh, amongst the vicious passions of 
barbarous heathens, as opposed to the gentle and bene- 
volent affections of true Christians : nor can we wonder 
if our church prays to be delivered from hatred. But 
we must not conclude from thence,that every emotion of 
disgust is sinful. ** Do not I hate them," says the 
Psalmist, cxxxix. 21." that hate thee? I hate them 
with perfect hatred, " I count them mine enemies." 
♦^ Ye. that love the Lord, hate evil," Although there^ 
fore we ought to keep our minds pure from that kind 
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and degree of hatred which St. Paul reckons amongst the 
^orks of the flesh, and describes as unworthy of a 
Christian, yet we must not pretend to be more than 
men whilst we live amongst men. As it is no excel- 
lence to be slow in distinguishing between good and 
evil, so is it no way meritorious to be insensible to the 
difference when it is perceived ^ or to the qualities com- 
monly called odious. Whilst we are liable to be in- 
commoded by such qualities, we should judge ill to lay 
aside that defence which the author of nature hatn 
graciously provided. Suppose hatred in its best state, 
not to be recommended in Scripture ; neltlier is paren- 
tal love : (Ogden Ser. xii. on Commandnients.) ff 
hatred, in its ordinary state, be forbidden in Scripture, 
so is killing, so is swearing, so is drinking wine, ; yet 
none of these universally ; th6ugh they are forbidden 
in general terms, and no exceptions are mentioned. 
The gratification of our animal appetites is not the sub- 
ject of scriptural exhortation: and yet the scripture 
wishes not either the individual man or his species to be 
extinct; nor could any nian be accounted the more 
perfect for wanting animal appetites. Hereafter, we 
shall be ** as the angels whicn are in heaven ;" but in 
this life we are not angels ; we are men. (i.J Maiic 
xii. 25. 

Again ; suppose some heavenly being >yerc to ad- 
dress us, saying, * Let there be no more hatred amongst 
you;' though we should not understand liim of any 
particular kind or degree of hatred, yet we should coq-. 
ceivc his true meaning to be, * Let all occasions of ha- 
tred entirely cease.' It is indeed desirable that those 
qualities should cease which commonly excite hatred^ 
in which case our hatred would die away, and soon 
vanish from the earth ; but it is not desirable that th^ 
qualities should continue to conupt our finest eiuoy- 
ments, and we be deprived of that sentiment, by which 
we are enabled quickly to discern and forcibly to coun-- 
teract them. 

Thus much may be necessary in order to clear our 
way, and furnish us with distinct ide^s of the subject 
before us. We may now proceed to some practical 
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cojiseqqenc^s resqlting from what has been advanced. 
Some rM&5 of action belong to the object of hatred, and 
others to him who feek tlie passion in his own bi eii>t^; 
Any man may conceive hijnseilf in either of these cha* 
meters ; tor any man m^y be hatedi and any man may 
l)ate. (k'J 

38. A xxian may become the object of hatred, cither 
.by his own faults, or by the faults of others. In order 
\o avoid becpmiug s^ch by his own/aiiliSi he should 
make it his s^tudy to please, He should watch thq 
means by which he ?it aay time grows unpleasing, and 
{he circumstances by y^hich h^ ^cems to recommend 
himself to favour. Men who are very seriously and 
passionately pious and virtuous, are apt sometimes to 
jfieglept this part of their duty ; hut such negligence i$ 
very hurtful to the cause of piety and virtue ; i^s well as 
^^o their own particular happiness. And it is by nci 
pieai^s encouraged in the holy Scriptures. St. Paul (ells 
IIS, that we must not let our " good be evil spoken of/* 
flom^ xiv. 16. That we must *^ provide chings ho-, 
nest,'* that is decent, hoppurable, << in thp sight pf al| 
inen," Rom. xii. 17. That every one of us mu^t 
•* please hi^ neighbour for his good, (o edification," 
Rom. XV. 2. And he sets forth himself ^s an exaiu])le 
pf endeavouring to please, not with interested vitws, Out 
With a view to prompting the cause pf religion. *' £ 
please all men," says he, \ Cor, x. 33, ♦* in all thing?, 
not seeKirig mine own profit, but the profit of many , th:'t 
they niay bi^ sav^d.*^ St. Peter, also, I Pet. iii. 8. en- 
joins the Christians not only to be of one m n 1, to love 
i|S brethren, and to be pitiful, but also to be courteous, 
Men naust not then think an amiable behaviour and ap- 
pearance a thing beneatli th^ potire of a devoiit iwA 
religious character ; nor n>ustthe devout he fonv^rd u 
accuse all who dislike them, of hating rclit;ion. Our 
Saviour warnaly reproved the Pharisees ; they would 
l^ay that h^ disliked whatever was gooa and vcneiub.e ; 
he reproved nothing but hypocrisy and spintaal piidv. 

It wouI0 be natural for any one who agreed to what 
]|as been Sf^id, and was desirous^t doiiAg hi$ duty, to 
jftsk, by what mcf/wds am I to avoid being an object of 
lll^tred, an4 rej[^der myscif j>icasiug to wi; ue.giiLoui? 
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We can only answer, tliat the methods of forming an 
amiable character are numerous, complicated and re- 
fined: they must constitute a separate subject of inves- 
tigation. A considerable progress may be made by a 
wncere desire to please, founded, not on vanity or self- 
interest, but on truly virtuous and religious principles ; 
bv a high sense of the importance of the duty ; and 
aoove all, by that which has the sanction both of reason 
and revelation, by perpetual attention to the feelings of 
others ; by entering into their views and wishes ; and 
endeavouring, without ostentation, to promote them in 
the most easy and effectual manner. Common men 
may do much good by acting after the best models, and 
according to their best feelings ; and the mere improved 
may do more by scrutinizing the mind, and analysing 
the principles of pleasing. fl.J 

39. But a man may become an object of hatred 
chiefly or entirely by the faults of others ^ I mean by 
the faults of those who dislike him ; or by their prejur- 
dices. No man therefore will be perfect, who after aU 
hJs endeavours to please, has not fortitude enough to 
bear to be disliked, without wavering in his duty. We 
have before (13,) said so much of the virtuous 
being hated by by the vicious, that we need not dwell 
long on our present topic. If the poor man finds that 
he " is hated of his own neighbour ;" if the deformed 
perceives himself to be regarded with some degree of 
aversion ; if the magistrate, or tlie parent, or the pre- 
ceptor, finds, that in order to prevent evil he must be 
contented to appear to those whom he loves, in an 
odious light ; there is but one sort of conduct that is 
right; to pardon the effect of prejudice, and of first 
impression on the inconsiderate : to enter into theif 
feelings ; and to wait with patience for the hour, of re-, 
turning kindness : forwarding such a happy return by 
assisting them in every method of overcoming their 
aversions. And yet the fortitude here recommendec) 
should not be such as to admit of no diffidence. 
Whilst a man is the most resolute in bearing up 
up against what se^ms unmerited hatred, he ought fre^ 
quently to ask himself whether it may not be meritedj 
And he ought to take particular care,' that a fafee shaiite 
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about yielding does not make him obstinate in retaining 
his faults, wluist he means only to be inflexible in ad- 
hering to his duty, m spite of the groundless prejudices 
of others against him. 

40. But the duties of hun who is the object of ha- 
tred, seem to lie in less compass than those of the tnan 
who is agitated and impelled by that passion. Although 
it does not seem needful for a good man to dread the 
displeasure of God upon every emotion of dislike, yet 
it should be remembered, that those who have laid down 
precepts for restraining hatred, have adapted their in- 
structions to the ordinary state of things. What has 
been their state is so still, in a degree sufficient to make 
such precepts eminently and principally useful. Our 
great dapger is, that our hatred will be excessive ; our 
chief concern is to restrain it. 

It is not indeed out of the reach of our conception 
that a man may have disciplined and tamed his passions 
in such a degree, as to allow of his giving them the rein 
for a while ; of his even making use of their impetuor 
sity ; and applying it to his own purposes, accorcfing to 
a settled plan ; but in order to have this done with 
safety, there must be a very clear and distinct view of 
the particular good ends to be attained ; and a perfect 
facility of guiding and stopping headstrong passions witli 
the greatest exactness. I know not that Hatred would 
be more difficult than another passion to manage in this 
way ; but few men are skilful enough, or have suffici- 
ently broken and subdued their passions to venture 
upon such an experiment : the generality must conti- 
nually keep the rein tight, and the pace temperate, if 
they would be sure to proceed on in safety. 

Some men are so far from attempting such feats, 
that they say they are unable to get the better of their 
passions. With regard to that now before us, they will 
tell us, that to some certain men they have a distaste 
which is invincible. And it may be true enough, that 
the more strongly any one feels hatred the less is he 
disposed to attempt to conquer it : but wc cannot allow 
of any one's giving himself up to such a state of mind 
as this. The evil effects of hatred arc important 
enough to engage any well-meaning man in a hearty 
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attempt io obviate tHem ; though he miy feel hiiriself 
somewhat at a loss When he looks out for particular 
expedients^ These therefore it shall be our next en* 
deavour to suggests 

41i A man might begin such an attentpt iiMth 
something in the way of general preparation. He 
might think and learn beforehand wnat a great proba^ 
bility there is, that every one will frequently hate with- 
out a cause, who only follows his feelings. A due sensed 
of this would naturally engage him to store his miiid- 
with observations, maxims, rule^ of conduct; formed iii 
a dispassionate temper, under the guidance of calm rea- 
son. Such rules would be much more useful and effica« 
cious than any which he could afterwards form when 
he came' to be agitated and confused* A man during" 
the influence of passion, may have command of himself 
sufficient to apply a maxim or rule already formed, whor 
would be wholly impotent as to devising and settling: 
any new resolutions. 

42. It would greatly assist towards rendering the 
method now mentioned effectual, if a man, who found 
himself strongly impelled to do some act of hatred^ 
were to determine to suspend for a time, not only ill* 
offices, but even his judgment, that the person in ques- 
tion was really hateful. Sxich an interval would be 
extremely useful. It would afford opportunity fof' 
reason, benevolence, prudence to plead ; and to poinf 
out any absurd, cruel, or hmtfiil consequences, whichr 
were likely to follow from indulgence of passion. Ife' 
who adopted the expedient of^ suspending, would of 
course apply it to good purpose. He would summon 
all his candour, he would search for good qualities to 
counterbalance those which had appeared odious. He* 
wouy contrive means of setting the object in a pleasing: 
light : he would connect that ooject in his imagination 
with something pleasing. He would endeavour to hope 
all things ; he would recollect how often he had won- 
dered at himself for having taken up prejudices against 
those whom he afterwards regarded, not only as rea- 
sonable and worthy, but in the end, even as pleasing 
and amiable. 
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43. Should any irian be too impatient to suspend hi§ 
judgment and his acts ofhatredfor a time, it might be ve- 
ry useful that he should haveaccustomedhimselFto know 
mankind ; that he should have acquired an insight into 
the real characters of men ; and have learned to estimate 
them according to their intrinsic worth and importance. 
Nor is this direction to be confounded with the first : 
for it is one thing to form general maxims and resolu- 
tions by n^eans of meditation and reading; and another 
to catch the tone of the day, the fashionable affectations, 
the living manners as they rise. The former tends to 
regulate the mind according to the universal principles 
of human nature ; the latter to hinder us from being 
dazzled by a specious exterior and fair pretensions, in 
particular men. It is the weakness of* Love and Hatred 
that they are apt to be too much attracted, or hurried 
away, by first appearances. Not that they are unmov- 
ed by solid merit and demerit ; but if a good quality 
does not appear, it has no effect. Hence the great dif- 
ference between those who can discern men's real cha- 
racters, and those who are guided merely by the eye. 
If we applied ourselves to study, and learned to distin- 
guish instantly superficial from substantial virtue, our 
Jove and hatred would then be guided by solid worth : 
first appearances would not mislead us^ nor should we have 
occasion to repent of trusting to them : our first judgments 
would be approved and^icnfirmed by reflexion. And 
the play and bias of our fancy, our taste and our senti- 
ments, would coincide with the decisions of our reason 
and understanding. 

44i Suppose a person to make sortie progress in 
softening his hatred, but not entit-ely to overcome it : 
he is determined not to indulge a decided disgust, but 
yet his mind continues in some* degree embittered ; his 
prejudice does not \^holly quit its hold : let such a one 
try the expedient of doing good : let him endeavour to 
confer such benefits on the object of his prejudice as 
opportunities may allow. Our Lord tells us, we must 
do good to those that hate us ; it would be productive 
of kindness to do good to those wt hate. There is no 
consciousness so pleasing to. us as that ofourBenefi- 
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cehce ; especially if it has been exerted with success, 
and repaicl with gratitude. And there is no person so 
little piecing in himself as not to become a pleasing 
object to us, when he makes this consciousness to ope- 
rate forcibly. At least we may, by beneficence towards 
him whom we fancy we cannot love, prevent h4ured 
from proceeding to settled ill-will ^ which is t;o disarm 
it of a great share of its evil* 

45. We may now imagine a disgust to arise in 9 
connection wliich seemed to promise the reverse : be- 
tween friendsy or any who bear to each other regar4 
and affection. It is here material to be aware, that; all 
friendships and attachments between human beings are 
liable to occasional disgusts. Not that these disgust^ 
would be of very great consequence if men were per^ 
fectly clear and ready in the notion that they afe tem- 
porary : whilst we are under the influence of passiori 
we see no end to it ; (m,J and therefore we are apt to 
deceive ourselves so far as to fahcy there is none : this 
is found a hurtful error, on many occasions. The very 
idea of our disgusts abating would naturally help them lo 
abate ; whereas if we conclude that because we k^\ 
sonlething like hatred, all affection is for ever at an end^ 
we shall be very apt to do something or ot)ier, wbiclx 
will materially shake and weaken its roundatlons. 

46. Were a msin desiroys to do what was right in 
all cases where hatred is apt to arise, he woidd never 
indulge that passion to any one's disadvantage before 
he had asked himself one question. This man is cer«r 
tainly odious to me, but how does he become so ? by 
his faults merely ? or may it not be because he make$ 
me feel my (ywii faults too strongly ? because by be- 
ing the occasion of my condemning myself, he makes 
me feel uneasy and dissatisfied ? He is the occasion of 
my being disappointed of what I earnestly desire ; but 
ought I to desire such a tiling ? is it consistent with 
the^general good that I should possess it ? Xet me take 
care that I do not hate the virtuous or innocent; that 
by me no man be persecuted for righteousness sake. 
To soften and restrain my dislike in this case is particu- 
larly important 5 for if my neighbour has incurred my 
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hatred only by thwarting my illicit purposes, then at the 
same time that I overcome my aversion to him, I re- 
form myself. 

47. From what has heeit s^id concerning the pro- 
pagationf of hatred, and the deceptions on which it is 
firequentiy founded, v. e may see what great caution we 
ought to use in adopting the aversions and antipathies 
Oi our friends. We can seldom expect to do thatwith- 
4)ut involving ourselves in great difficulties, and in much 
blame* The least that ^ny man ought to do before he 
takes up an aversion in conipuance with a friend, is to 
view the object of the aversion, not only as he appears 
to enemies, but as he appears to those> whose love and 
esteem he is desirous to cultivate. 

48. Mimy more expedients for the regulation and 
discipline of natred might possibly be recommended ; 
but 1 shall content myself with these \ under a per- 
suasion, libat he who should make himself master of 
these, and acquire a readiness in reducing them to 
practice, would find then> lead to othei*s, such as new 
situations happened to demand : all which, when united, 
would' g^ually gather strength, naeliorate themselves, 
find apinroach perpetually to a perfect rule of life. 
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MISANTHROPY. 
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MIGHT now dismiss the subject of hatred, 
^nd proceed to the consideration of another malevolent 
sentiment, were there not a species of Hatred which 
seems to require a separate discussion ; I mean, what is 
commonly called Misanthropy^ or hatred of mankind. 
It is one actually prevailing in a considerable number of 
men, though it subsists in different degrees in different 
minds, and appears in various forms. It is dangerous, 
because it professes to be virtuous. And indeed it is 
a kind of luxuriance of virtue ; an extreme or excess of 
moral feeling ; and, like other extremes, has the effects 
of vice : it does much harm 3 it prevents much good ; 
both in private and in public. What the scripture says 
against hatred, against reviling, judging, may often 
be applied to the Misanthrope : who frequenty acts and 
speaks in a manner inconsistent with Christian love. 

2. As it must be the most useful to treat this fault 
according to some settled method, I will endeavour, in 
the first place, to give a description of it. Secondly to 
expose the Fallacies under which it shelters itself. 
'I'hirdly to describe the mischiefs attending it. And 
fourthly to propose some remedies. 



3. 



In the first place then I am to attempt some dc^ 
scription of what is usually called Misanthropy, 
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If we ask the Man-hater why he hates Mankind ; 
he answers, because they are so vicious ; so selfish, 
n^ean, cruel; so false and faithless. He cannot tole- 
rate such infamous proceedings as he beholds in the 
world ; he is too warm a friend of virtue to be placid 
and indifferent ; and he is above flattery ; he is too frank, 
sincere, and too little of a coward even to dissemble ; 
therefore he must be permitted to vent an honest in- 
dignation ; he means in private society ; as to public 
matters, though he will not flatter the great, he will keep 
himself aloof. He can see that public transactions are all 
oppression, corruption,andiniquity ; and therefore he will 
undertake no olnce ; he will not appear to countenance 
abuses which he corcjially detests. Is he a writer ? he 
runs into virulent satf r^his pen expresses nothing but 
gloominess and malignity ; sometimes it is envenomed 
with the most poisonous slander : it wounds, and there 
is no cure. If he is not a writer, he gratifies himself 
by embittering conversation with austerity and invec- 
tive : he alarms the cheerful tranquility, the social secu- 
rity of convivial enjoyment, by representing every cha- 
racter and every transaction not as unpleasing only, but 
as shocking and detestable. He holds them up to view 
on the most unfavourable sifde, and rails at them as if 
they were incapable of any more favourable represen- 
tation. His pleasure consists in the indulgence of his 
rancour and abhorrence : offer him an idea or expres- 
sion that is candid or pleasing ; he loaths it, as nau- 
seously sweet and cloying. His companions, when 
coippanions he ^djpiits, are tho§e who are best quali- 
fied to join with him in drawing gloomy pictures of 
mankind ; in making malignant jests and acrimonious 
strictures : with such entertainment he gluts himself, as 
the savage animal with hi? prey. A cheerful moderate 
companion is at best but insipid to hiip, generally odious. 
Such a one is called unfeeling, tinjie-serving, and a trai* 
tor to the cause of virtue. If any thwart his views, or 
interfere with \^s rights, they are immediately put upon 
the footing of cnernies j hqwever innocent they may be; 
no trial is held ; they are calumniated with virulence, 
^nd hated with bitterness: chagrin and ill-humour, ir^ 
various shapes, take possession of his mind ; and leave 
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no aufhority to calm dispasssionate reason, no room for 
mild forbearance. Yet be pretends to reason; the 
form of aigrnneut is kept up ; nay he would be thought 
a man of deep reflection ; of such penetration as to see 
through all hypocritical pretences: the complacent 
mask which men wear, does not impose upon him; : 
no; he can strip it off; and discover beneath it the hid* 
den features of moral deformity. 

This may give some idea of the hater of mankind : 
his character is indeed by some moralists too strongly 
charged ; but that may make it the more plainly discern* 
ibie : and if misanthropy be once understooa, we cait 
the more easily recognize it when it is mixed with other 
qualities, good or bad ; or when it i$ but occasional^ 
appealing and disappearing; when it is the temper only 
of an hour of disappointment, a day of mortification, or 
a season of bodily indisposition, (a J 

4. Having done what was first proposed, I am, in' 
the riext place, to endeavour to detect some of the 
faUaeieS' \xnAtr which misanthropy is apt to shelter itself*. 

To deny the man-hater some love or virtue would bfe 
neither candid nor just ; but it may be truly said, that 
lie presumes himself to be more the friend ot virtue than 
he really is : that is, he deceives himself ; and could 
the particular deceptions or fallacies, into which he 
runs, be exposed, and distinctly marked, he himself 
might be ashamed of some of them; and other men 
nfiight be witheld from imitating him, or from feeding 
his malevolent humor by Inconsiderate respect, or ilU 
judged admiration. 

5. The misanthrope deceives himself by founding 
his pretensions to virtue on conduct inconsistent with 
human happiness. The grand design of virtue is to 
make men happy ; the misantbif'ope is constantly engag- 
ed in making men unhappy ; in destroying all their en- 
jovments : he never sympatliizes with men in anything 
wnich affords them satisfaction ; he never encoyrages 
or accepts their endeavours to please; not a smile is 
seen upon his countenance; nor is suffered to display 
itself without interruption on the countenance of any 
one who is in his presence, The hospitable reception. 
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the charitable construction, to these he is a sti*anger. 
True, says he, but the reason of such coldness is, be- 
cause other men are enemies to virtue, and I am her 
true friend. Why then do you not attempt to conciliate 
these enemies ? Viitue continuaJly exerts herself to do 
good ; do you do what good you can ? When ypu de- 
spair of success in more important instances of benefit 
cence, do you apply yourself to such as come within 
your powers ? the true friend engages in contention 
without any confident expectations of victory ; he does 
as much as he is able, though that may fall short of what 
he desires to accomplish. If then you would be consis- 
tent, and would avoid deceiving yourself, promote any 
innocent cause of happiness rather than none : this wili 
most clearly shew, that you rejoice not in iniquity, but 
really have that friendship for virtue which you profess. 
The author of tlie Christian religion says, " By this 
shall^U men know that ye are my disoiples, if ye have 
iove one to another." Whom, as a friend to virtue, do 
you love ? not all your brethren certainly : whom do 
you encourage in brotherly affection ? by your conver- 
sation, or by your example i it would be difficult to find 
an instance. Yet misanthropy can exist amongst those 
who call themselves Christians ! \ 

6. The malevolent man who affects superior pro- 
bity, is apt to deceive himself with regard to his sin- 
certty ; a virtue on which he particularly values himself, 
and the degrees of which he makes to be proportionate 
to the degrees of harshness and offensiveness adopted 
in his language; especially to persons of eminence, 
or in authority. His pretensions to this virtue are as if 
it consisted in exaggerating the unfavourable circum- 
stances of every event, and in substituting declamation 
for truth : as if every description of favourable circum- 
stances were falshood. . Men in high stations and pub- 
lic offices, it seems, have such faults, tliat to pretend 
really to respect them is mere flattery. But may not 
respect be sincerely paid to rank and to authority ? Is 
it not for the good of the world that it should be so? 
As you pay money to one who has faults, so should you 
pay respect, when it is a debt of justice ; Honour to 
whom honour is due. Our Lord said, *' The Scribes 
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and Pharisees sit in Moses seat. All therefore whatso- 
ever tliey bid you observe, that observe and do ; but do 
not ye after their works*" Matt, xxiii. 2, 3. Would 
external respect to such personages as these have been 
deemied insincerity ? When St. Paul says, " Thou shalt 
not speak evil of the ruler of thy people." Acts xxiii* 5. 
he cites the authority of Moses, and adds his own. Ci- 
vility, or courtesy, is due also to persons of the same 
rank with ourselves, though we may have objections to 
their private characters ; and that it should be paid, is 
an important concern of mankind: nevertheless, to 
prevent its nature from being misunderstood, is one 
duty of sincerity ; though without complacency and 
candour even the ends ot sincerity could not be answer- 
ed. Sometimes the sincerity of the misanthrope is ex- 
ercised in reproof ; in which the limits of propriety are 
apt to be transgressed : for ^t is contrary to reason and 
to utility, that any one should administer reproof, with- 
out some warrant, either from public autliority, or 
private friendship. To assume the office of reprover, 
without any regular appointment, may occasion much 
unpleasant altercation, but very little improvement. He 
therefore who reserves his reproof till he has a right to 
offer it, is not less sincere than he who breaking through 
all rules of decorum, and intruding into what he cannot 
understand, presumes to run into harsh animadversions 
and impertinent advice. 

7. The misanthrope would have his mental ma- 
lady so regarded, that he should be acknowledged the 
truest friend to order and good Government. But is not 
this a deception ? Can he be said to support Govern- 
ment who will take no active part in the management 
of public affairs? If the generality of men are so full 
of iniquity, should they not be overlooked and restrain- 
ed ? If he is the only true patriot, there is the greater 
need that he should have authority. It is desirable 
that there should be one Magistrate at least of unshaken 
integrity. And what is his exemption? he does not 
give up all claim to the protection of civil society ; he 
is not a Hermit ; he has property ; ought he not to 
make all the return in his power for the protection 
which his person and property receive ? He has had 
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«ome disappointment, or mortification ; but that cannot 
entitle him to throw all cares upon others, and bear no 
civil burden himself. Let him then, so long as he 
shuns all social duties, acknowledge himself to be on 
the same footing with tliose Scribes and Pharisees of 
whom it is said, *^ Thev bind heavy burdens, and 

frievous to be borne, ana lay them on mens shoulders, 
ut they themselves will not move them with one of 
their fingers." Mat. xxiii; 4. 

d. The man-hater labours under deception with 
regard to the valuable quality, or virtue, of Fortitudem 
Because he hazards langu^e from which wise and good 
men abstain, he calls himself fearless and intrepid; 
other men are dastardly and afraid to speak the truth ; 
he is determined that no man shall silence him. This 
kind of bravery is greatly to be suspected : there is 
ground for suspicion that the misanthrope has in his 
composition, amongst other base ingredients, that of 
cowardice. For it certainly requires some resolution, 
'when men have nice moral feelings, to bear up against 
the mean oppressions and paltry falshoods, the petty 
knaveries and treacheries of ordinary life: many liavc^ 
after some struggles, been overpowered by them ; nay 
have been able to bear most other evils with greater 
^adiness ; and have kept clear of settled and professed 
inisanthropy, tilt they have been, by such perpetual 
gratin£$ on their moral sense, quite worn down, and 
teazea out of all resistance : now to want resolution is 
cowardly ; and it is m6re so to assume airs of fortitude 
after yielding to fear : when a person of this sort has 
once given up the world, though really from timidity 
atid want of firmness, when he has shrunk into his re- 
tirement, and has become possessed of some safe re- 
treat, he fails not to make himself com.pensation for 
what he has lost; he affects to triumph in his defeat ; 
deterfldfllied to take the coward's revenge, by talking, 
irlien the danger is past, with courage and magna- 
nimity. 

9» In the complaints and railings of the misan* 
thropelt is gen^^rally implied, that he is particularly free 
•fiwn selfishness* Another fallacy. Let particular cases 
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be examihed, and it is well if Self he not generally found 
at the bottom of such complaints. We .are told by those 
who bring railing accusations, that th6 poor are oppress'- 
td, the orphan wronged ; and lastly, that merit is not 
Rewarded. When merit is'notrewatrdcd, it is a neglect 
much to be lamented ; but has the complainant rto me- 
jit of his (Ttrvt which has been too little noticed? Let 
him scrutinize his own mind.; is he sure that he doels 
not blame the treatment which others have met with, 
in order the more decently and forcibly to introduce his 
own wrongs? If upon examination we seldom find a 
man talking up misanthropy till he has had some disap. 
pointment, and seldom retaining it when his own affairs 
have taken a prosperous turn, tliough the world has aH 
the while continued much thev same, we shall allow that 
there is good ground for such an enquiry. We heed 
not liowever scruple to attribute. to selfishness one kind 
of railing against the world ; and that is, when a man 
endeavours to talk himself into an aversion to that 
world in which he ought to KvjC, and has in reality nd 
other wish but to retire from his proper station, in order 
to give himself up to his favourite amusements ; or to 
companions who flatter and indulge him. 

10. The misanthrope not only thus deceives him- 
self in regard to the Worth of his vtrfueSf but also in 
respect of the validity of his reasoning. Whosoever 
takes for granted the point in dispute, reasons fallaci- 
ously ; if he is sincere to others, he at least misleads his 
own judgment A person of th? character in questiou 
takes for granted that his Etiiicsi his ideas of right and 
wrong, are the only just ones : ilay that this is generally 
acknowledged. He allows, npthins; for difference of edu- 
cation, or custom ; or situation ; his censure is entirely 
founded on liisown narrow conceptions. If hebeengaged 
in any dispute, he is confident that all honest ntien, who 
have common sense, are oh his sid^ : . (6.) when there- 
fore men happ^^n to differ from him, they' are dishoi^est, 
or incorrigibly stupid. When he hates any men fbr'iitft 
hating the specie^ as he does, just at tfie mbment of his 
revocation, he both takes for granted the en'ors of man- 
ind, and the errors of those vrhom he hates, considered 
as judges of mankind. And supposing the objects of 
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his liatred to have reallv oflcnded against the Laws o£ 
Virtue, he still reasons ill whilst he takes for granted, 
hat the same temptations which seduced them from 
^eir duty, would not have been equally powerful 
against himself. He often forms an illegitimate con- 
clusion by taking for granted,- that when men do not all 
the good which he prescribes for them^ it is merely be^ 
cause they will not. Whereas the generality of men 
are inclined to do more good than circumstances fc.J 
permit : not only their powers are more confined than 
suits their wishes, but they are very frequently checked 
by dread of abuses, and despair of success. Will not 
the misanthrope acknowledge, that he finds this to be 
the case ? But it is to be feared, that he seldom exa* 
mines carefully ^he motives of his own actions, though 
every man m|ist deceive himself that does not. His 
feelings are byrdensomeand uneasy to him ; he shrinks 
from Uie pain of prpbing tljem ; he pbepks his consci- 
ousness ; to avoia it he gives scope to his unnatural 
rancour, and tries to regard it as a natural indignation, 
the work of the creator; whilst all other men rank it 
amongst tiie depraved and factitious propensities. f'd.J 
He considers tlie pleadings of his passion as if they were 
the arguments of his reason ; whereas every man who 
k not culpably negligent or disingenuous in forming his 
judgments, makes a wide difference between them. 
Every reasonable man suspects the former as he would 
the eloquence of an advocate, and relies on the latter as 
on the opinion of a judge. It is equally a defect of rea- 
soning and of feeling to complain of evils, and express 
no gratitude for benefits ; to blame bad gctiojis, and 
yet never applaud those which ^r^ good and wortliy. 
Can a man be said to take ^ven a rational view of the 
various mixtures of good and evil in this world, who 
detests ^e bad with thp utmost vehemencp, and yet 
beholds the good >Y'ithout emotion ; withgut any of 
those delicious faptures, wi^h which the heart of the 
truly virtuous ipan is elevs^ted ^nd sofl;c^ed, on the 
sight of genuine greatness and generosity, ^^ottobe 
too tedious, I ^jll only farther ask, whether there can 
be a more fallacious Induction than that which isimpli-* 
ed in hating tl^e h^nian species for the faults of a tew 
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individuals ? Nay sometimes, it is to be feared, the 
whole species is hated for the faults of a single person. 
But could nut the evils arising from the faults of one, 
or a few, be repaired without totally abandoning the 
world, and deserting its interests ? If the misanthrope 
will make an induction, and draw a general conclusion 
from particular instances, let him open his eyes to the 
good which the generality of men are sincerely desirous 
of promoting; I will venture to say, that he would dis* 
cover enough to make him, with no worse reasoning 
than he uses for the ground of his hatred, regard the 
human species as an object of universal love. 

11. Our next business after exposing the Fallacies 
of Misanthropy, is to point out the mischiefs with which 
it is attended. M^ny indeed h^ve already appeared, 
whilst we were speaking of hatred in general, and of 
the nature of misanthropy in particular, (Art. 31. part 1. 
Art. 3. part 3.) yet others may be worth mentioning. 

Excessive blame of persons and actions, dfifsais 
itself; |uen see its injustice, and resist it, as they wouht 
oppression, cruelty, or ingratitude. And not only the 
mild and candid do this, but the vicious see (he ad-^ 
vantage which opens upon them : they venture to he- 
come professed advocates for vice ; and they are muck 
more specious, and powerful, and therefore much more 
dangerous, on account of the mureasonablfi severity of 
tlieir adversaries. 

12. Misanthropy has a pernicious influence ca 
public or social happiness. It disqualifies men for the 
hurry and bustle otpublic life ; for the uumeritted blame 
and opposition which ^11 must expect to encounter, who 
exercise authority. It indisposes men to act with such 
as are apt to push themselves into power ; that is, with 
the generality ; and, what is the worst part of tlie inat* 
ter, it disqualifies and induposes those men who have 
the most moral feeling ; who are the most likely to be 
above perversion and corruption ; and to apply their 
influence, according to the true intent and meanmg of 
the Trusts committed to them ; without falAood, fraud^ 
or any manner of deception, or duplicity. Nor must it 
be said, that the temper here descrioed \& not so much a 
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constant state of mind, as the temporary effect of occa. 
$ional dejection ; that would only lead us to observe, that 
the man who has a tendency to contract an aversion to 
his species^ is more apt to fall into fits of dejection thaa 
others are. This is true. ' He sees, that whatever is 
accounted valuable becomes, by the eagerness with 
which it is snatched at, a matter of illiberal contention 
and skirmishing; or of artful trigue and plotting: this 
he feels to be beneath the dignity of Virtue. Or if he 
can prevail upon himself to go so far as to enter itkl» 
competition, he feels his hopes of esteem and honour 
blasted by malicious slander. Conscious that he de« 
serves something much more encouraging, he is dispi* 
rited, and retires to meditation and solitude : but this 
does not send him back to the world, though dissatis- 
faction on quitting it is one of his torments. This 
dissatis&ction conspiring with those feelings which 
occasioned his retirement, generates, by degrees the 
fixed temper of misanthropy ; and then only one st^ 
remains; which is, to believe that hating the wicked 
race to which he belongs, is Virtue. Virtue has always 
lieen the object of his pursuit : so long as he thought 
virtue consisted inreristing with firmness all prevailing 
corruptions, he sustained tlie conflict ; but when it ap* 
peaxed to him to be perfected by hatred of men ; the 
case became de^rate ; all motives to make himself 
useful lost their power and energy. Thus misanthropy 
does harm to the public by depriving it of those services 
which would be the most i>eneficial ; the consecjuence of 
which must be, opening the avenues to power for those 
who have little or no moral feeling ; who consider pub* 
lie trusts ooly as instruments of Uieu: ambition and la- 
pacity^' 

IS. Misanthropy is hurtful to tliat private good 
whicb is independent of Government and authority* 
The V9ay to promote private happiness is to explore afl 
tiie sources from which it seems likely to spring ; t» 
stake experiments, and toiTcct and improve tnem from 
timie to tsne. On disappointment and failure, to find 
those remedies which the Author of Nature has pro- 
wled ; and to combat our feelings by enlarged views of 
general good^ s» opposed to tliat good or evil which iji^ 
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partial ; to retain also the activity and elasticity of the 
mind, by which, after being depressed, it returns to its 
wonted shape and tone. Now the man who abandons 
himself to sentiments of disgust and aversion towards 
his species, deprives himself of every one of these ex-* 
pedients : he takes no pains to examine the various 
circumstances from which human happiness may be* 
derived: He never is employed by any such principle, 
as the hope of good, ^nd never regulates any rude trials. 
Hiade for the purpose of producing it. If he cannot at 
once enjoy wnat he fixes hisJieait upon, be will enjoy 
nothing : In this his example is of pernicious tendency; 
'/submission and resignation are made for man; and if 
jthey are genuine, leave the mind at liberty to find and 
■pursue new resources. But the. man-hater is too sullen 
to look about for those treasures of happiness which are 
; difiiised through the world ; he sees not that when one 
mine is exhausted, there are numberless others unopen- 
ed and untouched; he reflects not, that alacrity and 
address in quitting one expedient and fiying to another ; 
in bringing nearer to him the more distant sorts of 
good ; in extracting from what is within his reach alL 
possible enjoyment, would entirely prevent his ever 
Being destitute of happiness. He takes for granted that' 
which he can never know, that the good he now enjoys, 
or may enjoy, is inferior to that which he regcets. In 
such a state, his mind is so enfeebled as to lose its spring, 
and fall into habitual inactivity. 

14. All evil which is of a growing nature, must he 
estimated as greater on that account. And misanthropy 
grows with age. Indeed ev^ry man, who attends to tne^ 
nature of Duties, grows more clear and ready in'disc^rn- 
ing them, as he grows older ; is more struck with devia- 
tions from them; feels more S(Urpr.ised* thai) ilny, thing 
so plain, depending only on common. «eiUQ,rslioutd be 
so frequently missed ; ^pd therefor^,, if there .were jno-? 
thing to counteract this, and if perfection were itlways- 
deemed indispensable, every va^i\ would perceive fasti* 
diousness to grow upon him, and the circte of thp&e. 
whom he loyipd and esteemed to becon^g i:QntinuaUy 
Narrower ; but if a man with encveasing. age retains his 
health and his henevptence, he find^ ^ttdiouaness re* 
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strained by increasing candour, aud tiiecircle of the oh- 
jccts of his esteem and love even enlarged, by the en- 
largements of his views and opinions. Youth is fre- ^ 
quently indignant and intolerant ; but (he man who 
has observed things carefully, comprehends the great 
variety of principles upon which different persons act ; 
sees how men equally well-meaning rashly blame each 
other ; watches the manner in which error and vice 
creep into the mind unperceived ; is able to discover in 
men unthinkingly. condemned, good qualities, which 
make them on the whole equal in worth to those who 
presume to be their judges. Now misanthropy, heightens 
'the strictness and fastidiousness here described, and 
checks the growth of the^ candour by which it should be 
tempered. — a progression of sentiment that must greatly 
interupt Uiose mutual regards, upon which the pleasing 
and useful intercourse or mankind chiefly depends. 

15* Amongst the mischiefs of misanthropy there 
is no reason why we should omit such as the man-hater 
brings upon himself; although they may be more merit- 
ed than such as he brings upon others. The mind of 
man is always restless and uneasy when deprived of 
the exercise of benevolence. He therefore who hates 
mankind, musstfeel himself under confinement of a very 
irksome and vexatious sort He is continually tending 
towards a pleasing object, which his malignant passions 
will not suffer him to embrace. Shame, obstinacy, ill- 
humour, prevent his owning his uneasiness, and tnere- 
fore his rescuing himself from it ; though their influence 
upon his mind, and his secret consciousness of it, aggra* 
vatfe his slavery, and make his fetters mbre galling. 
Moreover, his temperament is such, that all the different 
tnids of malevolent sentiments take fire in his breast, 
and mutually inflame each other ; so as tp overpower 
all resistance from reason and conscience. Hence it is 
at one time angel* which appears as the immediate 
'cauise of his excesses; at another time jealousy ; thougli 
neithei* of them would have appeared at all had not his 
mind \^th prieviously heated. Impelled by this variety 
, of' malevolent passions, he runs into difficulties, from 
whicH he is never afterwards perfectly free ; his want of 
' jsclf-governmfent is so plainly seen, that snares are laid 
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fer hiin ; he is artfully exasperated, and beeomes tm 
dupe of men much inferior to himself both in under* 
standing and morals ; ensnared and entangled, be looks 
around him for friendly assistance : and friends he maf 
£nd ; more easily than he can rid himself of his sospi^ 
cion8» and his prejudices against them. But I fear it 
sometimes happens^ that the securities and the sacrificcis 
to his humours, which he suggests, revolt the most 
friendly ; and their coolness must encrease his irritation* 
Deprived of the attentions of the most benevolent an4 
disinterested^ what can be his resources ? Itiswtllif 
the indulgence of some depraved passion or appetite do 
mot grow upon him : there is but too much reason to 
dread the brutal stupidity of solitary intemperajoce* 
Kay when such indulgence permits any intervals of aen<» 
tibility, may he not make his own destiuction the prin^ 
cipal subject of his gloomy deliberations ? 

16. But let us now, in the fourth and last place, en« 
deavour to propose some remedies for the evils which i^ 
have enumerated^ In all mental disorders, remedies must 
first be applied to the Understandings and afiterwards to 
the heart and affections. For thoi^h the weak aini^ 
ments used to justify the irregular indulgence of passMm 
are frequently more the work of feeling than of reason, 
yet it always happens, that when the affections are in 
disorder, some important /tk/A^ are overlooked and neg- 
lected. In tlie disorder called misanthropy the ifoliow- 
ing may serve as instances ; 

Virtue in all men is imperfect ; it consists of rules 
gradually brought to light by experience ; and that ex- 
perience is imperfect amongst th& wisest, and extremely 
defective . amongst the less informed. Improvement 
may be an object of our hope ; but perfection is beyond 
our ken. Hence we must expect to find in difierent 
men different degrees of ^runi;/^^^^ respecting duties, 
even where there is not anv opposition of opinions, or 
any faulty intention. Sucn imperfection requires in* 
indulgence, both for the ignorant and enlightened* 
And particularly for the enlightened when acting to- , 
wards the ignorant j for your duties to any man depend * 
not only on your own notions, but on his. You are not 
to trust a savage as you would a civilisped person of good 
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reputation : your obligations to hospitality arc not the 
same to a nqian of tried probity, and to one \vho has vl - 
ry riide notions of honesty and honour, 

17. We have here supposed degrees ofknowlcck-c 
in morals without opposite opinions ; but in tact, men 
hold different systems of ethics, even when their know- 
ledge need not be considered as materially unequal. 
It may be doubted whether any two men act upon all 
the same principles ; even when equally improved in 
intellect, and equally sincere and well-meaning. 'Vo 
be impatient therefore or disgusted when men do not 
conduct themselves according to our own particular 
notions of right and wrong, is to take that for true 
whitfh is false; is to impose our opinions o\\ all other 
men; and. must be considered as a sure indication of a 
narrow, bigotted and contracted mind. 

Had men therefore no opposite opinions, but only 
different degrees of knowledge of their duties, such dif- 
ference would demand great candour as to what should 
be insisted upon fi-om them; or had they the same 
knowledge, but only different opinions concerning rig lit 
and wrong ; such difference of opinion would be a just 
foundation for kind indulgence and forbearance ; how 
great then ought, the allowances to be when men ;:re 
found to differ so very much as they now do, both i:i 
iheir degrees of knowledge and in their opinions eoi:- 
cerning subjects of morality ! 

18. But remedies are to be applied to the heart as 
well as to the understanding. Indeed this is requisite 
even for the understanding itself; since, as wms before 
obsei*ved, settled notions depend in a great nieasuie 
upon l^abitual feelings. Give a new turii to the feel- 
ings, and opinions will be found pliable and accommo- 
dating. This may not be easily effected, bu;. it is worth 
attempting. 

Here the first attention must be paid to bodily 
health: for disorders of the body depress and irritate 
the mind, and embitter the disposition : those complaints 
especially, which arc unfixed, and iiitwell dctinj^i. -avA 
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which. want a name, are apt to sour the temper ; one 
reason is, they do not excite the same friendly concern 
and sympathy with well known disorders, nor are they 
alleviated by the same hope of recovery : and thus they 
bring on or heighten, the mental disorder under consi- 
deration :' which would freequently abate and even die 
away, thought it had acquired some strength, could its 
bodily causes be removed. The misfortune is, that dis- 
orders in body and mind, are too seldom considered as 
connected with each other. Amongst bodily disorders J 
which men of some virtue are apt to contract, 1 know 
not whether it might not be worth while to specify 
those arising from luxury and intemperance, when not 
carried to a degree that is disreputable. There is an 
insolence attending these, a disatisfaction, a qraving, 
which effectually banishes all mildness ; all gentle and 
candid benevolence ; and greatly diminishes that Love, 
which all truly good men bear towards mankind. 

19. In providing remedies for misanthropy it might 
be sometimes of use to make one man-hater the instru- 
ment of comT/i??-^tf72o/Aer. This will be effected the most 
easily when disgust in two minds has arisen from different 
circumstances, and in different situations. The, first 
hates tlie second, and the second hates the first ; yet 
neither of them has any idea that he is an object of ha- 
tred : or would receive any pleasure from considering 
himself in that light. If a contention could be institut- 
ed between two man-haters, in order to determine 
which was the properest object, (for all hatred must 
have an object,) it might open the eyes of both : and 
might dispose them to a compromise and reconciliation, 
not only with each other, but with their whole 
species, fej 

20. Eut the gloominess and malignity of the misan- 
thrope would generally be best dispelled by introducing 
into his mind some kind of pleasure or enjoyment. The 
dark cells and caverns of his heart should, if possible be 
illuminated. His hard congealed austerity should be 
thawed and melted away. Yet without some nicety 
and circumspection the experiment may fail : his moral 
feelings are become so delicate, that at first there arc 
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but few sorts of pleasure which he could digest. His 
constitution stands in need of some preparatory expe- 
dients. Could his outward circumstances be improved 
and made more prosperous, that would have a great 
effect ; but in giving general directions that e'Jcpedient 
may be dismissed as impracticable : let him, however, 
change the scene ; absence from the particular objects 
of his hatred, and from every thing associated with 
them, will naturally make some of his emotions subside; 
vai'icty will cheer and enliven him : he will be put out 
of his course ; he will become more capable of attend- 
ing to advice, and of accepting assistance ; and more 
open to new impressions ; even to such as are of a 
pleasing sort. 

21. The first pleasure to be administered to the 
Misanthrope must be of a vioral nature ; pure and 
peaceable. He should be engaged in studying the 
works of the Creation ; in experiments on the various 
provisions which the author of nature has made for his 
creatures : though these may be called physical, yet 
their operation on the heart is moral : we cannot dwell 
on the beauties and exquisite contrivances of almighty 
wisdom, and conceive the degree in which we are inte- 
rested in them, witliout exciting in ourselves strong 
moral sentiments ; or at least such as are pure, and re- 
mote from every thing sensual. By superintending 
vegetation^ sl man is naturally induced to fix his thoughts 
for a length of time on such wisdom and beauty as is 
here understood. From admiring the works of Nature 
the transition is not difficult to receiving pleasure from 
works of Art ; the best and most useful of which give 
moral enjoyment. Could the Misanthrope be conduct- 
ed so far on his way towards mental sanity as to relish 
these, he must begin to view some of his own species in 
a favourable light ; as being, in some sort, the sources 
of his gratification : which would be a great point gain- 
ed. It he could be prevailed upon to labour^ in any 
way which would be successful and productive, the 
fruits of his activity would not fail to laise in his mind a 
pleasing self-complacency: which would be greatly 
heightened and refined if his industry were exercised in 
Tizis oi beneficence. And not only in his own employ-. 
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mcnts, but in viewing the employments of others, he 
should dwell chiefly on what is most moral : as on in- 
stances of parental, filial, brotherly love; on acts 
of friendship ; on transactions of benevolent asso- 
ciations ; on the comforts of cheerful and contented 
poverty, lliese are to be found ; and they should be 
sought for diligently, by the Misanthrope, and applied 
to his mind as precious balms. For a considerable time 
he should mix only with the more honest and virtuous 
part of mankind ; carefully avoiding the false and 
profligate ; without any attempt to reprove or reform 
tiicm ; as that would excite his indignation, and en- 
danger a relapse. Nor is there any reason to doubt 
that a suliicicnt number of worthy persons maybe found 
to answer his purpose. There are many families, in 
which relatives rnay be seen living together upon a kind 
fooling ; the members of which faithfully promote each 
oilicrs interests and happiness ; affording examples both 
of the more manly and noble, and of the more feminine 
and delicate virtues. To be adopted into one such fa- 
mily, ajid continue in it till the ruling disposition of it 
v/as fully seized, might be sufficient to sweeten the 
temper of most misantliropes. 

22, ^\'hcn our patient had recovered his health far 
enough to have a settled relish for moral pleasure ; he 
might be presented with some of a religions sort : but 
vchgion has sometimes been gloomy, or even malignant : 
he must not therefore be left to wander at full liberty 
even through all the dispensations of providence ; mucn. 
less through all the tenets of religious men : he must, 
whilst under medical regulation, confine himself to tlie 
more favourable sorts, to such as make the Supreme 
Being, even to our narrow conceptions, an object of 
J.ovc. In the divine benevolence he would find an inex- 
haustible source of saiutarv reflexion: which would 
graduallv prc})are his mind for whplesome meditation 
on those ])arts of the universe which have most the ap- 
pearance of evil. 

2:J. Should these remedies succeed so far as to 
raiil-j'. the Mis'inlhropc feel some degree of satisfactory 
checrjulncss like the day-star arising in his heart, 2 Pet. 
i. 1 ;>. he might venture to taste some of the pleasures of 
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the Imagination^ and of the senses : without which his 
cure would be always incomplete : he would not now 
either disdain them as mean and vicious; or devour 
them with too much avidity. They would enliven, and 
even strengthen him ; as they would take off that soft- 
ness or seriousness, which usually attends moral and re- 
ligious pleasures : and enable him to bear the ruder 
gaity, nay perhaps some of the vices, of the man of the 
world, as far as the general good of mankind required 
that they should be born. 

24. We may conclude our observations on the sub- 
ject of misanthropy by observing, that the method here 
traced out appears as if it would not be wholly unsuc- 
cessful. Difficulties would, no doubt, arise in the exe- 
cution of it, which would serve some men as pre- 
tences for desisting from it ; but tlie mere attempt to 
execute it must be productive of much good : and the 
attempt is always in our power. Our expedients were, 
to improve our bodily health ; to endeavour to rectify 
our notions ; to apply ourselves to understand the 
works of the Creation ; to aim at acquiring a relish for 
the more excellent works of art ; to associate with the 
more wortliy part of mankind ; and to cultivate the 
Love of the all-perfect Being. These things could not 
but be useful to us, though they might not produce the 
full effect which we have had in view ; though, at any 
particular season, we should still find some remains of 
gloomy malignity in our dispositions. We hazard no- 
thing therefore ; we have much to hope, and nothing to 
fear. Greater encouragement cannot be given to per- 
severance, nor can a stronger obligation be imposed to 
persevere. 
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AVING considered the passion or senti- 
ment of Hatred, we now proceed to that of Envy ; 
observing the same method as when Hatred in general 
(not the particular species of it called Misanthropy) 
vras our subject. We are then to consider, 

I. The Nature of Envy. 

II. Its Effects^ good and evil. 
•* III. The due regulation of it. 

2. . The. Nature of Envy is much more, easy to be 
lAderstood than tliat of Hatred. Envy is that uneasy 
$entijCDent, of which we are conscious, when wc observe 
flie success of those with whom we compare ourselves, 
to be greater than our own. It is spoken of as malevo- 
lent because in fact it usually prompts men to wish harm 
to'its objects ; and most expressions, if not all, are taken 
»from fact. The circumstance of comparison, or com- 
petition, is so striking a mark of Envy, that there is no 
need to enter into distinctions here, as on the subject of 
hatred ; neither is there occasion to describe particularly 
the object of envy ; but it may be very proper to sug- 
gest a r^M^z^n, lest our remarks should seem more rarely 
applicable to practice than they really arc. 
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3. A person may say, if there is no envy where 
there is no competition, I may make myself easy ; for 
it very seldom happens that I am ajiy man's competitor ; 
but, in trutli, we are engaged in more competitions than 
we are commonly aware of. Whenever any person 
has any sort of pretensions to what another acquires, be 
it advantage, or only applause, there subsists some de- 
gree of competition between them. Nay by sympatiiy 
we adopt the competitions of our friends. V/e have 
therefore only to reflect how very frequently partiality 
persuadesi us that we have pretensions, in order to see 
now constant is our danger of being influenced by the 
passion of envy. 

We very frequently, or continually, feel pretensions, 
to what is attained, or pursued, by our neighbour, our 
companion, nay by our nearest and best beloved relati- 
on : Envy therefore may mix itself with our noblest 
affections, and may disguise itself under various shapes, 
so that we shall act from it, whiht we are conscious of 
no evil intention ; and without having it clearly and dis- 
tinctly in view. 

4. Envy is less personal than hatred ; for any one 
may cease to be the object of envy, though he retain all 
his personal qualities, if only he be removed to a situa- 
tion where he does not interfere with our pretensions. 
Nevertheless the personal presence of him whom we 
envy, heightens the passion considerably : and our 
speaking or thinking of him, so as to make our idea of 
him more lively than usual, has the same sort of effect, 
in some degree. 

5. Envy has been well distinguished from emidatmi; 
(a) or the faulty sort of .envy, to which the name is 
commonly applied, from tjiat w^hich is innocent. When 
oar uneasy sentimeni", on seeing the success of our com- 
petitor, makes us endeavour to depress him to our level, 
It has the name of envy ; when its effect is to make tis 
exert ourselves in raising ourselves to his level, it takes 
the name of emulation. This distinction is m?ide when 
occasion requires it ; otherwise, that species of envy 
which most commonly occurs, is most usually ex- 
pressed by the general term. Indeed, the difference be- 
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tween envy and emulation, when they are opposed to 
each other, lies not so much in the feeling itself as in 
the use and application of it : or in the other feelings 
with which it is apt to become united. 

6. Jealousy seems to be that particular branch of 
envy which arises in the mind when the good for 
which men are competitors,is personal favour, affection, 
esteem, respect, honour. It may be called an universal 
sentiment: a child, nay a brute animal, occasions it,* 
and feels it. 

7. Our description of the Nature of envy is con- 
firmed, not only by the circumstances in which it is felt, 
but also by those in whicli it is 72ot felt. If men are so 
much above us, or so much below us, in any particular, 
or are in any way so far removed from us, that their 
pretentions and ours do not interfere, no envy arises. 

8. This passion seems not only to be universally 
felt, but also to be universally ac/awwledged. The most 
learned and the most illiterate are found to ascribe the 
differences and quarrels which they observe to this 
fbj cause. No man therefore ought to think himself 
exempted from examining his own breast with a view to 
it ; or from providing against its excesses, and its perni* 
cious effects. 

9. As the nature of envy is more easy to be under- 
stood than that of hati*ed, so are the scriptin^al expres- 
sions concerning it. 

The scripture generally uses the word envy in its 
proper sense ; answering to the account now given : but 
sometimes the greek word 3e/o5 literally zeal is translated 
envy or emulation : tliis should seem to be a name for 
the sentiment taken from the most ordinary cause or 
effect of it, which is stiiving for superiority. Envv 
sometimes signifies what might be called part f/'Cnyy; 
as when a party are considered as one individual, and 
different parties envy each other, like different indivi- 
duals : Or when each individual envies, or is envied, as 
a member of a party. The Scripture also uses the 
word envy for a compound sentiment* of whicli proper 
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envy is a principal part, as was mentioned on the sub- 
ject of hatred. (Part L 17.) fcj 

10. Before we quit this part of our subject it may 
be proper to observe, that though Jcaloiisij is in strict- 
ness v^rhat we have defined it to be, yet in reality it is 
seldom found to be one simple sentiment : it is gene- 
rally mixed and compounded ; and when it is so, it is the 
most important, because it is the most violent : it some-^ 

.V times is seen to rise into such fury, as sets at nought 
all restraints of prudence, reason, virtue and religion. 
When this is the case, Jealousy is compounded with love, 
and with hatred ; it contains also a strong sense of injury, 
and tlierefore resentment : A feeling sense of shame and 
ignominy, of wounded honour, is also a powerful in- 
gredient. Nor must we omit that dejection of mind, 
which is occasioned by a heavy and irreparable loss ; or 
that dreadful vacancy amongst the feelings, which 
arises from the sudden and recent removal ot an object 
of strong and habitual aifection. Each of these com- 
ponent parts is very strong ; and when kindred passions 
mix, they heighten and inflame each other ; what then 
must be the violence of a passion made up of them all ! 
The very idea of danger, when the evil in view is ex- 
treme, disorders the mind, and confounds even the 
senses : it is like looking down a precipice, and con- 
ceiving a fall, which would dash us to pieces. 

11. We may now proceed from the Nature of 
Envy to its effects , some of which arc bejieficial^ others 
hurtjiiL The bcnejicial effects of envy must be seen in 
the same light with those of hatred ; it is a remedy for 
evil, itself not wholly free from evil. In order to make 
ourselvyes sensible of its value, we must consider how 
men probably would have acted, and what improve- 
ments they would have made, had they felt no uneasi- 
ness on seeing themselves surpassed. As far as we can 
judge from experience, the want of such a springs or 
spur, or motive, would have occasioned a very great 
difference in human exertions, and therefore in human 
improvements. Men would certainly have had their Rea^ 
son to prompt tUem to improve themselves and thcircon- 

I 
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dition ; and a prospect of advantage ; but it has been 
observed, that it is chiefly uneasiness which impells 
men to deternnine on any change. (Locke Hum. Und. 
2. 21. 29.) Taking men as they are, our most natural 
ccfnclusion is, that without some uneasiness they would 
have continued in a state of indolence and stagnation. 
The finer feelings would have lain dormant ; that alacri- 
ty and animation, which we now perceive, would have 
remained unseen and unknown. It may not indeed be 
easy to ascertain the precise quantity of good which 
envy has occasioned in the world ; because we do not 
know exactly what we should have been, and how we 
should have acted, without it ; but every man's expe- 
rience must have shewn him instances of beneficial 
exertions owing to it. And he who wished to justify 
the ways of God to man, must produce such instances, 
and dwell upon them. He must also observe, tliat in 
cases where men are impelled to do good and to improve 
themselves, by higher motives, this spur does not ne- 
cessarily act ; and that its action ceases when the want 
of it ceases. For men are sometimes induced to exert 
themselves in a beneficial manner by virtuous and reli- 
gious considerations ; tho' ordinarily, judging of men 
from experience, it is not to be expected, that they will 
exert themselves so beneficially without the spur of en- 
vy, as by its assistance. And moreover, any one, think- 
ing of envy as the work of the Creator, is at liberty to 
remark, how much its pungency and its mischievous 
influence are capable of being moderated and softened: 
to what degree it is capable of being purified from evil. 
We see many amiable examples of generous rivals and 
competitors ; tho' in common life envy takes its ordina- 
ry course, and by being felt by some and recogni:$ed by 
all, it excites an universal animation. The best state 
of any passion is that which was intended by God. 

12. That Envy has some hurtful effects is not 
doubted. Those whose view is to regulate that senti- 
ment in such a manner that it may produce the greatest 
possible good and the least possible evil, will enumerate 
not only such evil eflxcts as appear in the decidedly 
wicked, but such as are not sufiicicntly guarded against 
by men tolerably wel!-imeaning. The immediate unea^ 
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siness of the sentiment itself naturally occurs in the first 
place ; thisadmitsofa very great variety of degrees ; but 
in some instances, particularly thoseof Jealousy, itrisesto 
great and exquisite misery : (x) in others it is more mo- 
derate. We may next mention what may be called its 
malevolence ; that is, its disposing men to do ill offices to- 
wards its objects : these may be of greater or less impor- 
tance ; but they will seldom fail to produce asettled enmi' 
ty ; and enmity with equals is an intercourse of hurtful 
actions amongst those who live most together, and are 
most capable of being comfortable friends to each other. 
In scripture we find envy and strife conjoined, *' Where 
envying and strife is," says St. James, " there is con- 
fusion and every evil work." Indeed, when envy is 
indulged against any one, there is such a desire to lower 
him, that neither his reputation nor his property is safe. 
That attacks are sometimes made on these under an 
appe^i'ance of candour, and upon specious pretences, 
or under a cloke of religious zeal, only aggravates the 
evil ; as the abuse of what is good always tends to bring 
it into disgrace. Envy as well as hatred (Part I. Art. 
33.) is hurtful to government, or to the exercise of use- 
ful authority. For though envy is in strictness amongst 
equals, yet the imagination can sometimes reduce dif- 
ferent ranks to a level ; at least sufficiently for the 
inferior to repine at his being subject to one who de-^ 
serves power no better than himself. When this is the 
case, the Subject can take pleasure in thwarting and em- 
barrassing the measures of the Magistrate, whom he 
ought toobey and support, (x) Nor need we suppose the 
inferidl" to envy his superior, in order to see how envy 
obstructs government ; the magistrJtc has competitors 
and rivals for power, who are confessedly his equals ; 
these delight in disappointing his plans and weakening 
his influence ; so that a person in authority has some- 
times more difficulty in obviating the cavils and over- 
coming the contradictions of those of his own rank, than 
in ruling his inferiors. This is one instance in which 
*' envying and strife" produce " confusiop." Magis- 
trates stand in need not only of Laws but of voluntary 
support. When the lower orders are disposed to bo 
|:etractory they are but too ready to follow the example 
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of any person of eminence, whether for riclies and 
rank, or for abilities and eloquence, in counteracting the 
salutary regulations of those, who watch over the public 
welfare. The harm which any thing does, depends 
not only on the positive evil created, but upon the good 
j})'cvented. This was explained under the subject of 
hatred: fxv) (Part I. Art. 35.) we have only to add, that 
the good which is prevented by envy in particular, 
is by no means insignificant. There is no virtue 
more purely benevolent than rejoicing with them 
that do rejoice ; than sympathizing with the pror 
sperous, and enjoying their prosperity : this sym- 
' pathy it is the peculiar province of envy to damp 
and discourage. It also checks those improvement's 
which must be conducted by the joint endeavours of 
•several ; and these are numerous, and more important, 
than those which can be carried on by each man sepa- 
rately. Friendship also, which tends in so great a de- 
gree to, adorn and bless the life of man, is either de- 
stroyed, or so loosened and debilitated, as never to 
recover its strength and firmness, by childish rivalships, 
perhaps in some pursuit of ambition, or in somethmg 
still more trifling. Solid confidence, affectionate fellow- 
feeling, some of the best things this world affords, are 
wantonly thrown away, for the sake of seizing before 
him whom we love and trust, some distant and uncer- 
tain advantages, which our imagination has painted in 
splendid and glowing colours. When the evil effects 
of hatred are compared with those of envy, it is worth 
observing, that hatred tends to check something which 
approaches to the nature of vice, but envy aims its 
stroke at somctblftg which partakes of the nature of 
f'irtue. Indeed, a man whom we should call virtuous, 
may be hated, (Bart 1. Art. 13.) and a person whom 
we should call vicious, may be envied ; but yet, gene- 
rally speaking, odious qualities are faulty, and what 
every man ought to endeavour to avoid ; and qualities 
which excite envy, are such -as ought to be pursued. 
I'hose qualities which lead to eminence, and so occasion 
envy, are generally virtues, in one sense or other, though 
they may accidentally promote vice. Industry is a virtue, 
Jhough it may be exercised in gratifying vicious propen^ 
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sities : and the same may be said of other valuable qua- 
lities, which are generally productive of some partial 
good, even when misapplied. It should therefore be 
noted as an evil attending envy, that it may frequently 
be considered, not as punishing vice, but as restraining 
virtue. 

The growth of envy resembles that of hatred. (Part 
1. Art. 36.) If you envy any person, he will be the 
more disposed to envy you ; not in that matter in which 
you envy him, out in others ; he will be forward to ri- 
val you and oppose your claims : this will encrease your 
envy whenever he gains an advantage ov^ryou ; and 
yours will encrease his. This reciprocation may pro- 
ceed so far that every advantage gained by the one party 
shall be felt as an injury, or as a gi'cat misfortune by the 
other. In such a case, envy must generate hatred, ha- 
tred ei>niity, and the actions resulting from a fixed, mu- 
tual resentment. ** Bitterness and wrath, anger and 
clamour," evil- speaking and malice, must all be let 
Joose ; what could stop their fatal career ? 

13. As we have defined Jealousy separately, and 
described its strength, we may mention separately its 
effects. They ryq goody when it promotes the improve- 
ment of him whom it actuates. The desire of standing 
as high as another, with whom we compare ourselves, 
in the favour, affection, esteem, of some person, whom 
we account to be the source of honour, pleasure, or 
otber good, is a very powerful incentive to exert our- 
selves in acquiring such qualities as seem likely to an- 
swer our purpose. These qualities are, generally speak- 
ing, what in a large sense may be called virtues. Qua- 
lities agreeable or useful, to ourselves or others 
(Hume's Morals). And though we may have some de- 
sire to please such a person, or to gain his favour or 
esteem, when we make no comparison between our- 
selves and any rival, yet it is found by experience, that 
security relaxes the endeavours of most or all men ; and 
that nothing makes a man so earnest and vigilant as the 
fear of being surpassed by one, who seems to have no 
better claim than himself to the good wiiich is the 
f onamon object of pursuit. 
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14. The mischieuous effects of Jealousy are some- 
times very striking. The evils arising from rivalships 
of friends have been already described, (Art. 12) ; and 
friends are more likely than others to be rivals, as they 
have generally the same taste^ the same relish for cer- 
tain sorts of good. Rivalship for favour is most likely 
to have place amongst great personages, those of high 
rank, those v^ho have no need to contend for subsis- 
tence, or ordinary emoluments : and all the efforts of 
these, being connected with pride and a high sense of 
honor, and being supported by numbers, are important. 
This rivalship for favour seems to be the most general 
iand prevailing principle of action in the Courts of Mo- 
narchs. — But Jealousy is the most violent in the attach- 
ments of the sexes ; and its mischievous effects are 
tliere the most tragical : especially when marriage, or 
other engagement, has made preference to be injury ; 
and when infidelity has been the occasion of corrupt 
education of offspring, or of ruined fortunes. In sa- 
vage life we are told, that the jealous husband has been 
seen to dash his suspected partner, in the height of his 
fury, ''against the stones.'^ And in civilized countries. 
Jealousy has occasioned the loss of life ; by attack on 
one or both of the offending parties ; by suicide ; (d} 
by the gradual operation of disappointment and despon- 
dency ; or by that private war between individuals, 
which still is carried on, to the disgrace of all Religioa 
and Government. 

15. The Scriptures afford us instances of envy and 
its evil consequences. The history of Hainan and 
Mordecai might be referred to this head ; and we are 
expressly told, that " the Patriarchs, moved with envy, 
sold Joseph into Egypt.*' Acts vii. 9. And, we may add, 
that the greatest and most important of all events, the 
death of Jesus Christ, is in part ascribed to thispassicMi ; 
to the envy of the Jewish Priests. Matt, xxvii. 18. 

16. We now come to the Regulation of envy : and 
the first question which occurs, is, can envy ever be 
right ? any kind or degree of it ? We considered a 
similar question so fully with respect to hatred, (Part 1. 
Art. 37.) and what was said of hatred is so immediately 
;»pplical)le to envy, that it would be superfluous to re- 
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peat our observations. We will therefore content our- 
selves with observing- briefly, that we dare not throw 
away a spur which the author of nature has thought 
. proper to give us ; especially as it may be polished, and 
the evil of it mitigated, without limit. Uneasiness oa 
the success of our competitor may be so softened as to 
become little more tlian a generous pride and esteem 
of ourselves ; dictating nothing mean or malevolent. 
We may so improve our principles, as to do kind and 
noble actions towards our competitors, even whilst they 
continue in some sort the objects of our Envy. Appe- 
tites and Passions seem necessary for such a being as 
Man, in his present condition. It is not impossible to 
make use of their vehemence, and at tlie same time to 
curb it, so that they shall not hurry us into dangers. 
(Part 1. Art. 40.) Those who have the charge of edu-* 
cation, find emulation useful upon the whole, and would 
be sorry to find any youth entirely void of it. Prayers 
and precepts against envy are calculated to suit the 
actual state of things ; and sometimes to cut off occa- 
sions of evil: We pray against envy as we pray against 
battle, or against lightening ; though in some circum- 
stances a battle may be desirable on the whole, and 
though we thank God as the giver of all victory : light- 
ening too is, no doubt, a good on the whole, though 
some of its effects may be* hurtful, The holy siriptwes 
take their expressions from occasions ; they inculcate 
those duties which were much wanted, but omit unneces- 
sary injunctions. What is taught with regard to anger 
may safely be applied to any other malevolent sentiment; 
** be ye angry and sin not." As we may be angry 
without sinning, though all anger is to be put away, and 
though wrath is reckoned amongst the works of the 
flesh, see Eph.' iv. 31. and Gal. v. 20. so, it should 
seem, we may allow of some emotions of uneasiness oa 
seeing ourselves surpassed, though envy is subject to 
the same prohibitions. St. Paul appears to me to aim 
at saving some men by provoking them to emulation ; 
to commend the charity of the Corinthians, because it 
had made others emulate their generosity ; and to ex-, 
hort the Hebrews to regard or contemplate one another 
in order to excite a general emulation in love and good 
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works. See Rom. xi. 14. 2 Cor. ix. 2. and Heb. x. 
24. fej What is here said of envy in general must 
suit that species of it w^hicli is called Jealousy: yet it 
may not be useless to add, that when Jealousy is as- 
cribed to the Supreme Being we may infer that it is a 
quality not essentially evil. Jehovah was not so univer- 
sally worshipped as he ought to have been ; the folly of 
men made them worship those who were no Gods. 
Here is a sort of competition ; something resembling 
the ground of human Jealousy. 

17. What has been said is not meant to deny, that 
the regulation of envy will generally consist in restraint. 
This will be incumbent on both the object and the agait; 
that is, both upon him who is envied, and on him who 
is disposed to envy others. When you are envied^ your 
duty is, to endeavour to mollify your competitor ; to 
bear with his weakness. You will the more readily do 
this whilst you keep in mind, that envy is a sentiment 
which is apt to die away, if there be no reciprocal self- 
ishness to nourish it ; no pride, insolence, or ungene- 
rous triumph. The selfishness and meanness of him 
who envies you, may sometimes seem provoking ; andt 
you may feel yourself disposed to treat him with indig- 
nation ; but patience here cannot be construed into 
meanness ; it is not only rational, but great and noble : 
let it then be your endeavour to shew, that had your 
competitor been successful, you would have rejoiced in 
his success : yet even here there is danger ; too much 
complacency, too visible security and composure may 
seem to be the effect of your victory ; and therefore 
may be felt as so much insult ; the utmost plainness, 
the most unaffected simplicity and humility, are requi- 
site for disarming your adversary's chagrin. This is 
said upon the supposition that envy has been excited ; 
but might it not have been wholly prevented ? The 
circumstances which excite envy, may be remarked, and 
avoided. Moralists might be of use in discovering^ 
them, (Aristat. Rhet. Lib. ii. § 12.): but as newly-ac- 
quired prosperity is one of the most certain, it should be 
watched with peculiar care. Insolence is so natural to 
sudden exaltation, that it takes its name from change of 
^'ircumstances j it is tlie temper of those, who are in a 



situation itiore honoilrablfe'tnanthat to which thdy have 
been accustomed: ButbdsicJes that it is difficult for 
one newly raised' tb ketj) himself free from insolence, 
some envy will attend such a one, thdugh he be ever 
so discreet,' for at time ; bacause men acquiesce in a 
cjaim habitually, and Jbabits are formed by degrees^ 
The best method fp.r any one.recently put in possession 
of some accession to his wealth or dignity, is often to 
appear in his- usual manner; for appearances have a 
great effect : the coat of* njany colours was no weak 
incei^tive to the envy of Joseph's brethren. He should 
mq^eovei-, exert himself with great diligence to promote 
the welfare of his former friends, so tliat they should 
consider his increase of fortune as eventually an in- 
crease of their own : sq tliat he should still be deemed 
their eq^ial, only with a .little additional power of pro- 
moting the conmxon food. And when he could not 
wholly prevent envy be might greatly weaken it, by 
kindly entering int(? the feelings of tliose who were now 
becomq his interiors ;. by delicate, unaffected, unassum- 
ing attentions, by making advances^ by supplying every 
possible consolation, information, and protection, (/j 
And though the scope of his kindness might sometimes 
appear; yet liis motives are so worthy, that, witli due 
uniformity and pei*severance, he would be sure to suc- 
ceed. His successors would have an easier task ; and 
theirs an easier still ; till at length the title would' be 
universally acknowledged,, by the feelings of private 
men, as well as by. the laws of Society. It should not 
be here omitted, that a nian may have the care of not 
only guarding himself from being hurt as an object of 
envjf, but also of protecting others, who. are dependent 
UjMD him. A Parent does not always sufficiently con- 
sider how much^evil he may occasion by making one 
•child to be an object of envy to tlie rest. . And the 
cautica is not to be neglected in other. situations ; undue 

Srsuse, capricious preference may do great harm among 
iends> or even ordinary acquaintance. We here ap- 
fr^aCh' to Jealousi/ : men must avoid being objects of 
that passion, by avoiding all triumpli in the favour which 
(they enjoy ; by using it to praniote good ; good even to a 
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rival ; by speaking as if he enjoyed favour of others, 
equally valuable; by treating affection as liable to 
change ; and as losing a great proportion of its value by 
its unsteadiness. 

18. The regulation of envy in him who feels it, 
in the envious^ will generally, as the world now is, con- 
sist in restraint : to the best methods of restraining it, 
let us therefore, for the present, confine ourselves* 
And first, it is necessary, as a foundation, that we should 
learn to recognize every emotion of envy the moment 
it arises in our minds ; how likely we are to deceive 
ourselves in this matter has been already shewn. (Art. 
3.) Envy may be our real viotivCy when we arc willing 
to persuade ourselves that we act firom a better : but so 
long as we do not allow ourselves to be influenced by 
this passi6n, all rules of self-gov)sr(\ment, relating t(Ht, 
must be vain. No man will atteiid to the right methods 
of resisting an enemy till he is awar^ that there is an 
enem^ to be resisted. The Jealous^ in particular, are 
apt -to do ill offices, and use unkind expressions, really 
from jealousy, when they flatter themselves that they 
are following the guidance of some better principle. 

1 9. The method now mentioned is of the prepara-^ 
tory or preventive kind : a kind, which may in general 
be deemed very useful ; to repair any damag^e can never 
be So useful as to prevent it : we will therefore recom- 
mend one or two more expedients of the same kind. 
One is, to accustom ourselves to distinguish between 
the colourings of fancy and the arguments of reason ; 
and particularly, between the imagined ?/uraiif of happi- 
ness and happiness itself. We frequentiy envy per-, 
sons, whom we should pity, if we knew their real ad- 
dition in every respcQt: we see them possessed of some 
things which we account means or happiness; and 
prejudice leads us to conclude, that the means must 
produce the end ; sometimes we make this conclusion 
when the reality is very different ; when, if we were for 
a while in the situation of such persons, we should be 
very glad to recover our own. In such deception we 
are helped forward by finding a great effect from some 
small indulgence, and by rashly concluding, that a greater 
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indulgence in tlie same thing, such as our neighbour 
can l^ve, would produce a proportionably greater hap- 
piness :^ whereas it does not follow, because one glass of 
delicious liquor, when we labour under extreme thirst, 
occasions much pleasure and refreshment, that ten times 
the quantity would produce ttn tinies tlie good : yet 
we frequently suffer ourselves to be mis-led by fallacies 
nearly as gross as this; and frequently our envy is built 
on no better foundation. This train of thought is the 
right one to enable us to feel the full force of some 
scriptural expressions ; ** Let not thine heart envy sin* 
ners" — "neither be thou envious against the evii-doers.'* 
— " I was envious at the foolish, when I saw the pro- 
sperity of the wicked," See Prov. xxiii. 17. and Psaim 
xxxvii. I, and Ixxiii. 3. — The man of a jealous turn is 
apt to fancy that appearances imply more than tliey 
really do ; his rival appears easy and secure ; he im- 
mediately imputes to success what is merely the effect 
of indifference ; or perhaps the person whose favour is 
the prize contended for, ti*eats his rival with compla- 
cency and cheerfulness ; and that he construes into at- 
tachment, when it is really occasioned by the want of 
attachment; or at least by the want of serious and ar- 
dent affection. Tastes, feelinj[S, manners, vary so mucl\ 
that no man can saicly require from the person whose 
favour he value^^ any precise mode of behaviour, in 
more minute particulars* 

20. It would frequently binder us from being envi- 
ous, if we were attentive to check our pride and vanity; 
and to cultivate in ourselves an habitual humihty. The 
lower our estimate was of our own merit, the lower 
would be our pretensions ; and when we did not pre- 
tend to have an equal claim with any man to any certain 
honour or advantage, we should not be uneasy at h.s 
success. Besides, it frequently happens, that our aim 
is not so properly to possess hn advantage in preference 
to.^i rival, as to be krumn to have gained such a prefe- 
rence. The applause and admiratifOn of the Wi)rld is 
»eally our wreath and crown of victory: therct'oie to 
moderate our ardour for eminence and distinction would 
be, in effect, to moderate our envy. The Jealous tem- 
per might frequently be cm^d by the virtue oihuauut/ : 
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if a jealous m^n was to admit amongst his various deli- 
berations such reasoning as tliis, what right have I to 
make myself unhappy because another is preferred 
before me ? how easy is it to deserve such preference ! 
it would do more towards alleviating liis uneasiness than 
laying circumstances together and forming a chain of 
suspicions. : ^ 

21. A great help towards obviating the suggestions 
of envy would be, to exercise the mind in every thing 
that would give it a strong relish for moral and religious 
excellence ; for truth, merit, virtue. In reality, the en- 
vious man values his own importance beyond all other 
objects: to cure him of his fault, therefore, we would 
raise up in his mind other views and pursuits, more 
worthy of a rational and moral being : we would exhort 
him to bring himself to love and highly esteem religion, 
virtue, truth ; to think their success more desirable than 
his being preferred to any one of whom he is envious ; 
were he to adopt this opinion^ he would say, shall I ob- 
struct this useful discovery, that generous action, or the 
interests of religion, because the manner in which they 
are carried on, happens to make me insignificant? No ! 
such things are more ti^uly valuable than any fame or 
self-esteem which I can acquire; fgj Shall I discou- 
rage the promotion of such meiit as I now behold, be- 
cause it is accidentally the means of throwing me into 
obscurity? No! let tne world have all the profit of em- 
ploying the best men in its service ! — ^This manner of 
seeing things would make the suggestions of envy to be 
little heeded : strong feelings of religipn and virtue en- 
large and soften tlie heart, and make the task of wav- 
ing all competition easy to be perfornied ; the pain of 
envy is overpowered by tlie pleasure of success in that 
which we thmk tlie most valuable and excellent. Nay, 
let a man be only a real enthusiast in any art or science, 
he will be more pleased with its advancement than hurt 
by finding himself of little importance in the work. 
And the same is true of any useful plan or undertaking. 
With regard to Jealousi/, it may be observed, that a 
warm and high esteem of merit might dispose a man 
sometimes even to prefer his rival to hiniseu : at least a 
man animated by such a spirit would never misrcpre- 
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sent or lower the merit of his rival. ; nor would ever 
damp or discourage any conversation or intercourse, 
however likely to conciliate that favour which he him- 
self desired, so long as it appeared to be the occasion of 
clisplaying any amiabjie or estimable qualities. 

22. But suppose '^'hian not to have furnished his 
mind with gooa principles, or that they have not tlieir 
proper effect ; snppos'e, in short, a man torinented with 
envy : suppose that it 'fills his mind and corrupts his 
enjoyments : what practical directions are most suita- 
ble to one so situated ? Let him not by any means 
conclude, how strong soever his feelings,' that ne has no 
resources. If he cannot stop the current of any senti- 
ment, or imagines he cannot, let him endeav6iir to altei: 
its direction. If he cail'not clear his itiipd of uneasine^ 
when he sees his neighbour surpass hini, cannot he make! 
his mental paih act as a spur to his own iinprovement ? 
cannot he change sordid envy into generous emulation f 
We have talked 'of "allowing some vehemence to pas-' 
sions (Part I. Art. 40.), and of using it for our own pur- 
poses : Emulation may perhaps haVe tlie rein given it 
as safely as any other passion ; but envy, as opposed to 
emulation, ought to have no indulgence whatsoever. 
Nay even emulation taken singly, is not the best of ali 
possible motives : ^e who aims at inaprovement^ only 
with a view to surpassing others, will scarcely be uni- 
form in his endeavours : when he has onc.e securtd a? 
preference or superiority over his competitor, cmulatiojot 
has finished its work : aiid some other motive i^s re(}ui-* 
site to, preserve him (vQm indoienee . a;nd inactivity. 
Nevertheless a change from envy to emulation is * 
change much for the better. What we have said of the. 
good effects of Jealousy (Art. 13,) shews, tliat when a^ 
man has not succeeded in subduing ix jealous spirit, it is. 
in his power to make such use even of his uneasiness^ 
that it shall be the means of improving him in every 
quality that has a tendency to conciliate favour and 
esteem. 

|. " 23. If emulation has its imperfections, we must, as 
a supply, look out for j^ome expedient more extensively 
useful. The Apostle says, " Charity envieth not :** 
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of ironical asperity on himself: those who are witne^sca 
of its deceitful insinuations, should not be silent ; but 
^ould detect and expose them, with friendly and deli- 
cate raillery, under the guidance of discretion. On 
both sides, an ingenuous frankness will generally be 
found sufficient to shew the true state of the case ; and 
thereby to check all petulant and perverse humours, 
before tbey have gathered strength enough to engender 
any serious mischief. 

26, In these methods of restiaing envy in general 
we have included tliat important species Jealousy ; and 
we might have added, with regaro; to slight ancf trifling 
jealousies, that they probably would be stopped if the 
jealous person would, by smiling at his own weakness^ 
encourage his friends to be open and communicative ;> 
but nevertheless Jealousv is often attended with such, 
consequences, that an ooservation or two tending to 
restrain it in particular could not be deemed superfluous. 
All jealousy may be considered, when taken as merci 
riva}ship for favour and affection, in the light of mjus^.- 
Ike ; because it iniplies, tliat a man is not at liberty to 
fix upon his own friends and favourites, according to- 
his taste and judgment. Jealousy may arise in a case 
where a man has rights ; but as far as injury is con- 
cerned, resentment seems to be tlie passion excited :. 
that these passions may mix has before been mention- 
ed. Again, as jealousy is sometimes extremely violent , 
it seems right to observe, that every degree of violence 
in any passion demands a proportionate degree of cau- ' 
tion in indulging it : a prudent man may run hazards 
vf hfen the worst he can suffer is of no great consequence ; 
TOtif the danger is very great, he will keep himself at' 
assistance from it. And the more selfish any. passion 
is," the less will a wise man trust to its suggestions, aiid; 
thbmore suspicious will he be of its deceiving him ; the* 
jealous form and connect a long train of circumstantial' 
proofs, but find them, on calm examination, little better* 
than dreams, which vanish at the dawn of reason and^ 
common sense : had self been less concerned, they* 
would not have given such circumstances a moment's'] 
attention. Combine all these qualities of jealousy, and " 
tlie result will be, keeping a strict watch over ourselves' 
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whenever we find ourselves in the least degree dispos- 
ed to encourage it : and allowing it no liberty, till our 
minds have been thoroughly disciplined by reason and 
virtue, and fully stored with prudence and discretion. 

27, The affecting story of Joseph, related in scrip- 
ture with beautiful simplicity, turns upon the passion of 
envy : it might serv^e to impress on our minds what has 
been said, and might frequently assist our conduct, were 
we to conceive how his brethren by a timely resistance 
to their selfish passions, might have prevented the evilfc 
destined for him, and their own remorse. He must 
have been a truly amiable youth : to pass by the graces 
of his person, if in mature age misfortunes and unmerit-^ 
cd injuries had produ^^ed no rancor in his mind • if un- 
expected despotic power had generated no insolence ot 
hardness in his heart ; if his bowels yearned twards his 
cruel persecutors, when vengeance was ready at hand ; 
if he could ascribe his persecution to the kind provi- 
dence of God, instead of the envy of his brethren, it is 
beyond a doubt, that in tlie bloom and gaity of youth, 
when his brethren conspired against him, his character 
must have been that of candoui* and tenderness : he 
must have been an affectionate brother ; and if he was 
made to appear in the light of a rival by the fondness 
of an aged parent, and by illuminations from above, he 
must have been one perfedtly ingenuous and undesign- 
ing. Meuben was his advocate ; we will endeavour, by 
' way of Recapitulation, to conceive the dissWasives which 
he might offer. ' Surely, my brethren,' we may ima^ 
gine him to urge, * ye cannot be aware of the nature of 
the passion by which ye are impelled i how mean, how 
selfish^ how unbrotherly it is : ye must ihipose upon 
yourselves, and fancy that ye arc vindicating wrongs, 
when in truth ye are meditating the most unjustifiable 
cruelty. And what is it that alarms you ? the loss of 
your father's affection ? this yfe dread, because fondness 
shews itself in his manner to the child of his age, the 
memorial of his lamented partner : but affection must 
not be measured by endearing words and minute atten- 
tions ; the most powerful is sometimes silent on ordina- 
ry occasions j and there are different shades and species 
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of parental love, suited to the several ages and charac- 
ters of its objects. — But perhaps ye are afraid of incur- 
ring disgrace in the eye of the world : ye would receive 
honour from men; do not then deceive yourselves; 
do not imagine that to be a spirit of doing justice, which 
is only pride or vanity : were we all to cultivate a ge- 
nuine spirit of humility^ it would be the best means of 
rectifying our dispositions. May not God supernatu- 
rally enlighten whom he thinks fit ? as he gives natural 
powers to one, which he withholds from another. Are 
the gifts of God to be seen with a malignant eye ? nay 
by the very Family which the divine bounty distin- 
guishes ? But on all occasions, if ye act from too high 
an estimate of your own worth, ye will infallibly inter- 
fere with the appointments of divine Providence. And 
have ye no regard for moral worth ? does the virtue, 
the excellence, the amiable character of the youth 
whom ye persecute, pass for nothing ? have ye no de- 
sire toi contribute towards its being acknowledged and 
adored as it deserves ? surely the least spark of love for 
what is praiseworthy, must be sufficient to prevent your 
consigning to Slavery and Bondage one truly ornamen- 
tal to human nature ! — But ye complain, that the unea- 
siness which ye feel when ye see your Father's partiality, 
is such, that ye cannot get the better of it : exert your- 
selves ; is there no resource, besides cruelty to your 
unoiFending brother ? could not your inward pain find 
some relief in an attempt to acquire some kind of merit 
which should be equivalent to his ? there are various 
sorts of excellence ; learn to excell in something: any 
one of you may probably be your brother's superior in 
one way, if he remains superior in another : and 
perhaps at last ye may fill different departments equally 
well. The use which ye make of your uneasiness is 
the worst possible : even a noble and generous submis- 
sion to superior merit would bring you nearer, than the 
pain which ye now indulge, to that equality to which ye 
aspire. After all, is their any necessity for dwelling so 
much as ye do on the comparison between your brother 
and yourselves ? If it only generates unkindness, drop 
it wholly : regard him, simply as your brother : be kind 
and affectionate towards him, with brotherly love : he 
has never injured you ; he loves you all ; it would make 
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him most happy to promote your happiness : think of 
this ; dwell on the idea ; rouse your bentvolcme^ nay 

i^our gratitude, for he certainly wishes to make you 
lappy ; and be assured, that when ye once find your- 
selves his friends, ye will no longer be his rivals. Should 
this happy change in your dispositions seem to require 
time, ye might without delay do him good ; it would 
not be long ere ye felt the sentiment corresponding to 
your beneficence. Assist him therefore with all the 
powers which nature, education, and age have given 
you ; draw forth his virtues ; direct, strengthen them ^ 
educate him, inform him, protect him. Speak kindly 
and favourably of him to your common parent ; let 
others mention his faults ; trust not yourselves on that 
topic ; but let no good quality of your brother be un- 
known to him, whose heart will be delighted with the 
report of it ; let every virtue be placed in the strongest 
light : he who makes use of this method, will soon find 
his envy overpowered by kindness ; he will also raise 
himself in his own esteem ; will feel a warm and solid 
satisfaction, valuable beyond that kind of preference 
which is the ground of all the evil now before us. 
Think, my brethren, which is the part to be chosen ; 
to feel a perpetual strcain of satisfaction, self-approba- 
tion, and benevolence refreshing your hearts ; or to 
have remorse and horror perpetually corroding them, 
when you hav^ irreparably injured the most amiable of 
youths, and brought down tlie grey heirs of your vene- 
rable parent with sorrow to the Grave.' 

These disswasives from envy are not peculiar to pa^. 
triarchal manners, nor wholly confined to domestic so- 
ciety. Were the generality of men to adopt them, 
envy, as a vice, would be extinct ; and the only thing 
like rivalship which could remain, would be a man's 
feeling some discontent on seeing any one surpass him 
in genuine benevolence, and successful endeavours to 
promote the true happiness of mankind ; which is ex- 
actly the competition recommended in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews ; " Let us consider one another, to pro-, 
yoke unto Love and to good works,' • 

END OF PABT III. 
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PART IV, 



MALICE. 



1. npHERE seems to be no reason why we naay 

JL not use the same method which we have 
used before, in treating that sentiment which we call 
Malice. We will therefore consider, 

I. The Nature of Malice. 

II. Its Effects^ good and evil. 

III. The due regulation of it. 

2. With regard to the Nature of Malice, there is a 
difficult\r, but it is one which is occasioned only by the 
imperfection of words^ not by any abstruseness in the 
subject. Although it is very common for one word to 
have different senses, in all languages, yet it seldom 
happens, I believe, that any worfis unknown to many 
in thiit sense which is proper, or philosophical. But 
let us, in the first place, see what the senses of the word 
Malice are J and then we may attempt to account for 
their difference, or to see what connexion there is 
between them. 

3. Malicey in th^ strict or proper sense, means that 
pleasing sentiment of ^Jiich we are conscious, when 
we perceive the success of those with whom we com- 
pare ourselves, to be less than our own. Or we might 
pefine maiicci Uie pleasure which we receive from Ui^ 
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failure of our Rival, or Competitor : and, as our rival 
may fail in a great variety of ways, and on numberless 
occasions, and as imagination creates rivals continually, 
this sentiment must be extremely diversified ; though it 
will always correspond to the simple definition here 
laid down. It is a counterpart to Envy ; so that if you 
and I are competitors, when \ feel towards you the sen- 
timent of envy, that la, when you succeed better than 
myself, then you feel towards me the sentiment of ma- 
lice, (a) — Malice, in the. popular manner of using it, is 
more vague than as it ii; used by moral philosophers: 
a thing which often happens. Words are invented, or 
borrowed, as they are wanted : the philosopher wants a 
word to express some definite part of his system ; tJie 
icommon man wants a word to convey his feeling, or 
idea, seldom with precision, only just with regulaiity 
enough to answer some present purpose ; to carry on 
conversation, or to bring about some particular actionu 
A word may answer such purposes when considerably 
turned frorii its proper meaning. The word malice 
seems, in popular language, to have three different 
senses. The first and principal of these is, a secret 
desire to accomplish tlie ruin ot an enemy. This desire 
is called secret, becaijse, though it may sometimes ap- 
pear, in some degree, it is usually dissembled ; and its 
ejects arc ascribed, by false pretences, of the malicious, 
to better causes. Again, Malice is sometimes used, in 
common life, for mere ill-will ; in that sense it seems 
substituted for Malevolence.. If a malevolent action is 
done, and no particular niotive appears ; no interest, 
revenge, or other principle prompting to evil, we say 
such action arose from pure malice. Thirdly, there is 
such a popular expression as bearing malice ; but this 
belongs chiefly to resentment : indeed it is of so fami- 
liar a nature, that we need not dwell upon it.; more 
especially as it does not seem likely to be useful in il- 
lustrating the holy scriptures. It might tend farther to 
make our ideas clear and distinct, if we endeavoured to 
account for the little use made of the word Malice, in 
jcommori life, according to its proper sense : and to trace 
put some afiinity amongst its different senses. The 
moral Philosopher must be in absolute want of a word 
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to express that triumph of the successful, which is so 
very frequently felt, and so often attended with serious 
consequences : a Grecian could compound two words 
into one (cpichairecacia) denoting such triumph ; but 
otliers must use an old word for a new purpose. Yet 
common men> having various phrases to express the 
thing as exactly as was needful for purposes of ordinary 
life, might go on, using the word borrowed by philoso- 
phers, as before. They could speak of a man's tri- 
umphing, rejoicing, insulting, or of his being pufFed up 
with success ; and need never be compelled to mark 
the counterpart of envy by a simple appellation, fb) 
There is evidently an affinity between the four different 
senses of the word Malice now mentioned : rejoicing 
in the fall of an enemy is nearly allied to plotting his 
fall ; contriving an evil and rejoicing in it when carried 
into execution, are connected, like our appetite for 
food and our relish of it. Pre-sentiment of such rejoic- 
ing is connected with accomplishing the fall of a rival, 
as cause is with effect. Contrivance in such case will 
be secret, or dissembled, because the open appearance 
of it could not be born : evil designs, founded on sejfish 
principles, excite hatred and detestation ; many have 
wished to ruin an enemy, who have been anxious to 
retain general esteem: hence the malicious have often 
a specious exterior ; nay perform some duties with at- 
tention and regularity. We have said, that the malici- 
ous man, in the popular sense, plots tlie fall of his 
enemy; in the proper sense, rejoices in the fall of his 
competitor : now, every competitor is not of course an 
enemy ; l)ut yet very frequently competition occasions 
enmity ; and sometimes enmity occasions competition. 
We are the more ready to act as enemies to a man if we 
envy him, and are insulted by him in our disappoint- 
ments : and when we are in a state of enmity witJi any . 
one, 1 fear, we are sometimes the more easily induced 
to supplant him in any thing, which is the object of his 
wishes. It may be added, that he who secretly con- 
trives the ruin of his enemy, must frequently do male- 
volent acts without any apparent reason ; that is, must 
act, according to the popular expression, from mere 
malice. It might also be remarked, that when a persoa 
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s vulgarly said to bear malice, that is, when he persc- 
•reres in a revengeful disposition, though the phrase 
mplies resentment, yet the word maUce needs only to be 
considered as the name of a compound sentiment, of 
Bvhich malice is one part and resentment the other. 
Part 1. Art. 12.) How easily these two coalesce has 
)een just now shewn. In a word ; a competitor is the; 
object of malice, in the proper sense ; a competitor be- 
:oraes an enemy : men have pleasure in the fall of aa 
2nemy ; they contrive it ; secretly ; do him ill offices 
without any visible reason; an intercourse of injuries 
irising, they contract an habitual resentment against 
lim. Thus may the different senses of a term be 
raced up to one source. A thing particularly useful on 
he present subject ; with a view to morality; and also 
vith a view to the Holy Scriptures. 

4. But as what has been said is more in the way of 
lefinition than description, it may be proper to mention 
ome facts : some appearances, which every one must 
lave observed : at present we speak of Malice in its 
trict or proper sense, that being our immediate con- 
ern. The difficulty is, in examining any passion, to 
ee it unmixed and undisguised : for this we are some- 
imes obliged to have recourse to savage life, sometimes 

the openness of early youth. And how is the savage 
lelighted when he beholds what, in the language of 
onversation, we call mischief! when his snare suc- 
eeds ! when his adversary is tormented ! The sport 
f boyish years consists, in a very considerable degree, 

1 entrapping men into difficulties ; or in seeing them 
un into perplexities of themselves ; sometimes without 
tie least idea of revenge ; sometimes without their suf- 
*ring any material harm ; though indeed when the 
vent is materially hurtful, youth is often too inatten- 
ve, or insensible to it ; fcj and so long as such insen- 
ibility continues, rrfalice remains open and evident, 
ometimes other feelings mix with malice, and in such 
manner as not to disguise it : ridicule, disapprobation, 
*sentmejnt, may heighten malice, and diversify its ap- 
earances : when the proud, formal, or vain-glorious 
re disconcerted and mortified ; or when the oppressive, 
ruel, envious, revengeful, fall into snares, especially it 
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tliey have laid those snares for others, (Esther vii. 10. 
Psaim cxli. 10.), the emotion of whicli we are speaking, 
is the more lively and powerful. When men come to 
be conscious of their own feelings, and of the reception 
which such sentiments as theirs meet with in the world, 
they disguise and dissemble tlieir malice ; and though 
it be not carefully dissembled, it naturally mixes so 
with other feelings, that it cannot be seen separately 
and distinctly. Not that it is the less strong on that 
account ; but it is the less adapted to tlie purpose of 
informing those, who have not reflected upon it. ITie 
desire of mortifying others and of triumphing over 
tliem (not to insist at present on the dread of being 
mortified) must be regarded as one frequently in ac- 
tion, as one very strong and durable, by all those who 
wish to conceive mankind as they may expect to find 
them ; . not in appearance and profession, but in reality. 
And how often have political measures of great impor- 
tance been impeded and frustrated, in order that one 
set of men might triumph ift the mortification of ano- 
ther ! Nay there is sometimes a tragical and sublime 
triumph, which is as truly malicious as the most boyish 
and ludicrous exultation : a triumph over an object that* 
is overwhelmed with calamity, and sinking under the 
most exquisite distress. When the Romans dragged 
captive Princes at their chariot wheels, when it was 
said, " his enemies shall lick the dust ;" — " the righte- 
ous shall wash his footsteps in the blood of the un- 
godly ;" was not the chief pleasure implied that of 
gratifying the passion or sentiment now under consi- 
deration ? 

5. In these observations on the appearances* of 
malice in the world, we have net hitherto mentioned 
such as occur relative to the object of that sentiment ; 
yet these must not be wholly passed over, as they are 
necessary to prepare us for our practical conclusions. 
It may, however, suffice briefly to observe, that the pain 
of being the object of malicious triumph is sometimes 
exceedingly poignant and powerful : this is observable 
in early youth ; and men of mature age dread such 
mortification as a very serious evil ; they will some- 
times exert all their powers, will labour, study, undergo 
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a variety of evils, rather thail they will submit to be 
the cause t)f joy and exultation to their rivals or com- 
petitors t and if they have once been compelled to suf*. 
fer such disgrace, they will remember it during their 
whole lives. — Some men cannot bear to be pitied ; fclj 
but if expressions, implying their inferiority, feel harsh, 
even when sweetened with real benevolence, how must 
they feel when embittered by insult ! when they imply 
a rejoicing in our humiliation ! To be the object of 
hatred is discouraging ; but it is some consolation that 
he who feels hatred towards any one, feels not con- 
tempt; to be the object of envy is dangerous ; but the 
consciousness of prosperity elates and flatters us : — 
The object of malice seems to have no consolation, or 
support ; malicious insult seems to be pure evil ; he 
who suffers it is unfortunate, depressed, and rejected, 
without a power of returning the contumely. He suf- 
fers the persecution annexed to envy, without enjoying 
the benefits of it; he is despised, when contempt is the 
most intolerable. 

6. As there is a difficulty relating to malice arising 
firom human language, so is there one arising out of the 
language of the Holy Scriptures, The case is this ; 
in the original of the scriptures there is not found any 
one word which signifies malice in its proper or philo- 
sophical sense ; that is, rejoicing in the failure of an 
adversary or competitor. Yet there is. a word fkakiaj 
which is translated malice ; but malice in the English, 
IS always used in what we have called the popuiar 
sense. Hence the English reader, finding scriptural 
malice to mean something different Irom what we are 
considering, is apt to conclude, either that there is some 
imperfection in the sacred writings, or that the sentiment 
to which we annex so much importance, is not thought 
worthy of notice by the inspired authors, (e) But, in 
the first place, the language of scripture is popular ; 
else it would not be perfect in its kind ; perfection be- 
ing suitableness to the purposes for which any thing is 
used. As there is no philosophical system of morais m 
the scriptures, there is not any systematical language. 
Our duties are delivered in occasional discourses, ad- 

M 
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dressed to plain men ; and words must be use^ as they 
will be understood. If there were ever so many words 
used differently in active life and in systems, we might 
expect to find them all in scripture used as would.be 
most suitable to common practice ; and in systems, as 
would best suit speculation and theory. — But though 
the term malice be not used in scripture for joy in the 
failure of an adver^sary, yet that sentiment is frequently 
expressed. And it were as well-founded an observation 
to say, that the sacred writers notice pity but not con- 
gratulation, as that they notice envy but not malice. 
' ** Rejoice with them that do rejoice'% is a precept as 
much enjoining congratulation as if the term congratu- 
lation had been made use of. Indeed it may be said, 
that the term congratulation is only omitted, whereas 
the word malice is used, and not according to our defi- 
nition. Let us then have recourse to scripture; and 
perhaps our most satisfactory method may be, First to 
look at some passages which express the sentiment of 
joy in the failure of an adversary, that is, malice in the 
proper sense. Next to take some wliich express the 
pain of being objects of proper malice. And tWdly to 
produce some instances, in which the word malice is 
used, though in a popular sense. First we are to view 
scriptural passages which express the sentiment now 
called malice in systems of morality; Baal was once 
set up as competitor with Jehovah for the honour and 
worship due to the supreme God. These Deities were 
to be invoked by their respective votaries to give a 
sign of power. The Priests of Baal called " from 
*' morning even until noon ;" they " cut themselves, 
after their manner, with knives and lancets, till the 
blood gushed out upon them;" — "at noon Elijah 
rnocked them and said, cry aloud : for he is a God, 
cither he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a 
journey, or pcrud venture lie sleepeth and must be 
" awaked." Here is malice mixed with delicate and 
refined ridicule. (1 Kings xviii, 27.) 

The Psalmist says, "The righteous also shall see 
this and fear, and shall laugh him to scorn, (lii. 7, 8.) 
" lo, this is the man that took not God for his strength; 
" but trusted to the multitude of his riches, and 
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" Strengthened himself in his wickedness." The per- 
son who was the object of this malice, which, we may 
observe, was to be indulged by the righteous, was Doeg 
the Edomite,^ In another Psalm, (Iviii. 9.) " the righ- 
teous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance :" and 
in another, (xcii. 10.) '* mine eye also shall see the 
** lust of mine enemies." (fj—ln the book of Proverbs 
(i. 26, 27.) we find the following words put into the 
mouth of wisdom ; and we know that wisdom, in that 
book, means not only speculative knowledge, but a right 
moral choice and disposition. " I also will laugh at 

?our calamity, I will mock when your fear cometh.'* 
'he fear here spoken of, was by no means of a frivo- 
lous sort ; for it follows, " when your fear cometh as 
" desolation, and your destruction cometh as a whirl- 
" wind , when distress and anguish cometh upon you." 

During the time our Saviour was hanging upon the 
cross, he was attacked by malicious insulters. '* Thou 
" that destroyestthe Temple andbuildest it in three days, 
" save thyself." — " He trusted in God, let him deliver 
" him now if he will have him." — It seems worthy of 
mention, that the Son of Sirach, though always mild, 
benevolent, and discreet in his precepts, reckons amongst 
the nine happy things in human Ufe, " he that liveth to 
see the fall of his enemy :" (xxv. 1.) but though this 
author may rightly describe the feeling, he might never- 
theless recommend, that this enemy, after his fall, 
should be comforted, and treated with humanity. — I 
will produce but one passage more ; and that is from a 
song of triumph pn the fall of Babylon, (Rev. xviii. 20.) 
She fell, because *' in her was found the blood of pro- 
" phets, and of saints, and of all that were slain upon 
" the earth:" " Rejoice over her thou Heaven, and ye 
" holy Apostles and Prophets, for God hath avenged 
" you on her." This last example may be called 
Christian, 

In the second place, we were to view some pas- 
sages of Scripture which express the pain of being 
objects of malicious triumph. These are not difficult 
to be met with. When David laments over Saul and 
Jonathan, (2 Sam. i. 20.) one of the misfortunes of 
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which he makes a topic, is, that the Philistines would 
insult the children of Israel, " Tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in tlie streets of Askelon ; lest the daugh- 
ters of the Philistines rejoice ; lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised triumph. — ^The Psalmist says, (xiii.) 
*' consider and hear me O Lord, my God :" the rea- 
son alledged is, "Lest mine enemy say, I have pre- 
" vailed against him; for if I be cast down, they that 
♦* trouble me will rejoice at it." — Again, (xxxv. 19.) 
" O let not them that are mine enemies triumph over 
" me ungodly :" a wish uttered with a view, not sq 
much to the actual mischiefs attending such triumph, 
as to the mortification : we learn this from what follows 
soon after : *' let them not triumph over mc ; let them 
not say in their hearts, there, there, so would we 
have it : nqither let them say, we have devoured 
him." (ver. 24, 25.) The feeling must have been 
lively when the Psalmist used these words ; " But in my 
adversity they rejoiced, and gathered themselves to- 
gether : yea the very abjects came together against 
*^ me unawares, making mouths at me and ceased not. 
*• With the flatterers were busy moc/cers, who gnashed 
" at me with their teeth." — ^The Prophet Jeremiah 
speaks the same language. " He hath caused thine 
*' enemy to rejoice over th^e, he h^th set up the horn 
** of thine adversaries." 

As to the third selection of passages of scripture in 
which the word malice (kakia) is actually m^de use 
of, though not in the proper or philoscphic^il sense, 
such passages are rather numerous : were it not that 
one accustoi^icd to the English scriptures might be apt 
to prefer the popular as seeming to be the scriptural 
sense, L know not that there would be a necessity, on 
oqr present subject, for referring to any of them : 
though indeed a sight of a few of thqm, after what has 
been said, might afford matter of caution to Christiansi 
disputing on this subject, that they did not use the same 
word in dilFerent senses, whilst their arguments were 
formed, as if it v.'as always used in the same sense. 
There is so much uniformity in these passages, that if 
we take the word translated maHce, for the secret con- 
triving of the ruin or failure of an adversary, the word 
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^ill seem natural and well connected in every passage 
where it occurs. 

Malice then seems sometimes to be mentioned in 
an enumeration only, as one of the principles which 
constitute enmity ; in this popular sense it is certainly 
an important principle, and naturally opposed to for- 
giveness. Sometimes it is joined with slander ; and our 
enemy, who secretly, or artfully, contrives our ruin or 
barm, is as likely to attack our reputation as any thing 
els_e : he can attack nothing with greater safety, nor 
with greater secrecy : slander means much the same 
with evil-speaking, blasphemy, prating with malicious 
words. Sometimes malice is joined with envy and 
hatred ; sentiments with which it easily unites. Some- 
times with words expressing disguise, guile, hypocrisy : 
the secrecy of contrivance accounts for this, and makes 
the "cloke of maliciousness" a natural expression ; a$ 
well as all those phrases in which malice is opposed to 
sincerity. — When, therefore, the Apostle says, " in ma-» 
*' lice DC ye children" (1 Cor. xiv. 20.), we may con- 
ceive him to mean something to this effect ; * With re- 

• gard to all secret malevolent artifice, to all plotting 

• against those whom ye imagine to be your enemies, 

• adversaries, competitors, boast not yourselves, as if 

• such artifice were an attainment really valuable ; af- 

• feet no superiority in such cunning, aim at no applause; 

• rather endeavour to keep quite clear of it, to act with 

• openness and sincerity, to be unfeignedly kind and 

• benevolent, and to retain the innocence and simpli- 

• citv even of childhood itself.' 

7. Having now considered the Nature of Malice, and 
made our remarks a ground for introducing some pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture, we proceed to examine its 
effects , that is, the good and evil annexed to the opera- 
tions of that sentiment by the all-wise and all-bountiful 
Author of Nature ; or permitted to be derived from it 
by the free actions of man. Much of what has been 
already advanced is applicable to Malice, both respect- 
ing malevolent sentiments in general, and Envy in par- 
ticular, of which Malice is the counterpart. In Malice 
W^ see pleasure and pain, reward and punishment. 
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somewhat more plainly and distinctly than in envy, 
though both passions are founded on competition. 
There is an immediate pleasure in comparative success, 
and an immediate pain in comparative disappointment j 
both of which may be accounted ^ood; for neither of 
them needs do any harm, and both may be made bene- 
ficial. Pleasure itself is good, when not attended with 
any bad consequences ; taken independently of the good 
which may be made to follow from a right use of it: 
and the pain is a spur to industry^d improvement ; one 
which needs not be felt when a greater evil would not a- 
rise from the want of it. And surely every thing should 
be esteemed a good which it is in our power to make 
one. — When we speak of reward and punishment, in 
tlie present case, we suppose the pleasure and pain to 
be seen beforehand, at a distance ; and then they ex- 
cite hope and fear : the hope of enjoying victory and 
triumph animates us to exert every faculty ; and the 
fear of being conquered and mortified co-operates with 
it to the same end. — As man was not likely to act so 
well without this principle as with it, we may say, that 
God gave it in his goodness ; and the effects now men- 
tioned as arising from it, when rightly used, cannot be 
otherwise than good. These, we say, are industry and 
exertion, and, according to the natural course of things, 
improvement. 

But it should moreover be observed, that those * 
who have the care of educating others, find them- 
selves able to derive great benefit from this rejoic- 
ing in comparative success ; as well as from morti 
fication in a comparative failure. They can make 
the rejoicing, when seen beforehand, operate as 
a proposed reward ; and the mortification as a threat- 
ened punishment. Discretion, no doubt, is requisite in 
administering all rewards and punishments, to prevent 
abuse and particular inconveniences ; but supposing 
these to be admin isted discreetly, nothing can be more 
efficacious. It may here be useful to observe, that edu- 
cation is capable or a very extensive sense ; it may in- 
clude communicating useful knowledge of any sort, and 
at any time, and in any manner : also forming any kind 
of good habits, of body or mind, in another. It may 
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ivell be understood to compreliend the improvement of 
ihe Apprentice by his master; and not improperly that 
wrhich the member of civil society receives under the 
jrotection of the Laws, and from the modes of conduct 
vhich they point out. Not to omit the edification 
vhich religious Societies receive from their Instructors. 
—Such are the good effects of that sentiment which in 
lystems of morals is called Malice : they may seem to 
:ome into a small compass ; but they keep arising in- 
ressantly ; and they are very powerful. 

8. Our next business is to examine the hurtful ef^ 
ects of Malice ; in doing which we shall, as before, 
ittend chiefly to those evils, which are to be found 
imongst men managing that sentiment imperfectly, 
hough not professing any gross or general neglect of 
)uty. 

Malice, in the sense of triumphing in comparative 
uccess, is not less likely than Hatred and Envy to pro- 
luce, in the common course of things, malevolence^ or 
ll-will : this evil arises first in the mind of him wlw> 
eels himself insulted ; but passion spreads like a flame ; 
herefore in whose breast soever the malevolence first 
irises, the mischiefs of it are much the same in tlie end : 
see Part I. 31 . and Part III. 12.) And these have been 
lescribed before. 

Malicious triumph also, however innocent in its first , 
mpulse, is apt to turn to insolaice or arrogance of be- 
laviour ; to external pride ; and then it strikes deep on 
he heart of him who is obliged for a time to bear it in 
ilence : his wounds, covered over, fester, and some- 
imes become utterly incurable. It is thus that malice 
nay make even prosperity a curse; not only to him 
i^hom it elates, but to those over whom he triumphs ; 
nd by propagating a temper which must embitter hu- 
nan life, to mankind at large. Such insolence, more- 
ver, affects those with whom the successful person 
light live on terms of friendship ; it checks returning 
indness, and prevents the growth of friendly attatch- 
lent, which requires both equality and benevolence 
)r its support. 
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When malicious rejoicing is much indulged, it is apt 
to give men a brutal hardness of heart towards the un*- 
fortunate and unsuccessful in general, however amiable, 
their character, or prudent their conduct. Those who 
have acquired this unhappy temper, can regard very 
serious afflictions, in mind, body, or estate, with an in- 
human levity, and speak of them in trivial or even ludi- 
crous language. In common life this is shocking ; but 
when such arrogant insensibility is shewn towards the 
wretched captive, who has bravely defended his coun* 
try, his religion, his family ; or to the Slave, who with 
the feelings of a Man is degraded below many a pam- 
pered brute, it makes ones heart melt with pity, or burn 
with indignation, fgj 

As there are different senses of the word Malice, it 
may mark their connexion to use such an expression as 
the following; malice in the proper or philosophical 
sense, when not duly restrainea, is apt to generate ma- 
lice in the popular sense. Or, too free a joy and tri- 
umph in comparative success, and in the failure of a 
rival, is apt to set men upon secretly contriving those 
disappointments, by which their joy is excited. The 
evil qualities which compose the cnaracter of the ma- 
licious man, in the popular sense, have been enirnie- 
rated; (Part IV. art. 3. and 6.) ; and it is alarming to 
think, that a sentiment which at first seems to be some* 
thing noble and elevating, may, by degrees, bring us to 
be mean, selfish, insolent, cruel, false, hypocritical, 
slanderous, secretly malevolent, revengeful, envious, 
** hateful and hating one another". Tit. iii. 3. 

9. From estimating the effects of malice we pass on 
to consider the due regulation of that sentiment. And 
the same question occurs as before (Part I. 37. and 
Part III. 18.), is there any degree in which it may be 
indulged ? or must we literally and totally put it away 
from us? Eph. iv. 31. The answer to this queTstioh 
approaches so near to what was said on the subject of 
Envy, that it will not be easy to avoid repetition. 

In some degree, the sentiment of joy in our compa- 
rative success may be deemed the work of our Creator, 
and in that degree, supposing the circumstances such 
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as were intended^ it is innociint ; nay when it subsists 
precisely ih that degree, the putting of it away inust be 
dangerous. So long as we nave no higher motives to 
make us exert ourselves, this must be Wanted • wheti 
we have higher motives, this will not intrude. If, as 
before, we have a spur given iis, We hlay at least keep 
it ready for use. Our feelings seem, by the tiianner of 
their operation, to be bii several occasioiis, intended as 
guideis, to lead us oh, till mature reason isupplies their 
place: tliey are our ** Tutors and Governors'* Gal; 
iv. 2, 4. till " the fuUiess of time'* arrives : What modest 
and prudent man dares peremptorily to disnliss them ? 
That they are ptoductive of partial evil is no sufficient 
objection ; what in this life is hot } though good upoit. 
the whole ? Let us keep thiem utid^r the command of 
benevolence and enlarged prudence as muich as we are 
able ; but to extinguish theni Wholly would be presump. 
tuous. To look forward to a state of perfection; to a 
irtate wholly free from competition, niay have it^ use ; 
to take some ste][)S towards introducing such a state, eveii 
before the generality of men are fit for it, may be laui. 
dable ; but to forget our present imperfection wbiild be 
hurtful and wrong. True prudence canhdt always 
adopt those measures which are best and most jierfect 
in themselves ; it considers also which dre most likely 
to be effectual in the present state of things. Ah able 
warrior and an upright judge are hoW truly estimable ; 
though in a state of perfection neithier wars not crimes 
coula exist. At present, we have riot reason to blame 
4 Judge if he shews ^ome riejoicirig, sotiie teiriperate 
triumph, when he is able to stem the totrfent of vice and 
profligacy; nor to condemn a warriol-, if he i^ not 
wholly insensible to honor and patriotism ; if, without 
departing from the duties of humanity, he ^hews some 
exultation in tlie successes and victorieii of his Gduntry. 

With regard to precepts of moralists, or of Holy 
XVritj we have before observed^ that. they take their 
tone and stile froiti the actual state of mens passions 
and conduct ; which is vicious and corrupt. Or that 
tliey speak of mankind collectively, on a kind of suppo- 
sition that the human race may act, and follow advice> 

N 
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as one person. But besides this, we may observe, that 
St. Paul's exhortation, Heb. x. 24. about considering 
one another, belongs as much to malice as to envy, both 
being founded on comparison and competition : and we 
may add, what perhaps may appear still more strong to 
some, that if we were duly to regulate malice in the 
proper sense, or our rejoicing in the failure of our com- 
petitor, malice in the popular sense, would be literaHy 
and wholly put away. That is, were our triumphs in 
the disappointments of those who oppose us, kept under 
the control of benevolence, we should not in any de- 
gree secretly contiive the ruin of our enemies. But the 
passages which have been already quotedin order to shew 
that proper malice is spoken of in scripture, tho* with- 
out the name, and not treated as always vicious or sin- 
ful, confirm the truth of our decision beyond a doubt : 
they do not prevent our aiming at perfection ; they only 
shew that we are not yet arrived at it. The words of 
our Saviour and St. Paul will illusti'ate this pirt of our 
subject ; '' I have yet many tilings to say unto you, but 
*' ye cannot bear them how." John xvi. 12. — " I have 
" fed you with milk, and not with meat: for hitherto 
" ye were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye 
•* able." 1 Cor. iii. 2. By way of concluding this mat- 
ter it may be worth while to repeat, Part I. Note (I) 
that as we may be angry and yet not sin, thoUgh iaU an- 
ger is to be put away; Eph. iv. 26, 31, our being 
commanded to put away malice does not imply, that 
we must never feel any triumph on the success of virtue 
or religion : or that we must never rejoice at the defeat 
of the enemies of our Country. 

Indeed the different senses of the term Malice add 
weight to our reasoning in the present case ; because 
popular malice might be wholly put away, and yet the 
sentiment of which we are treating might remain. We 
are not then to condemn ourselves unnecessarily, nor to 
misemploy our moral and religious efforts in combating 
that which is really not sinful ; hut we are to endeavour 
to rectify our notions by reflexion, and by Scripture^ 
according to its true intent and meaning. Our notions 
once rectified, we may with advantage apply ourselves 
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to restraining -the excesses of Malice ; which will be, in 
fact, our ordinary employment. 

10. But in suggesting practical directions we may 
here,as on the subjects of Hatred and Envy, (Parti. 38. 
and Part IIL 17.) first address ourselves to such as are 
objects of the sentiment xwder consideration. It gene- 
rally happens, that when any persons triumph over us, 
we feel towards them tlie passion of eytiy ; therefore 
the temper at which w€ should aim, is in some measure 
that already described; hut it may be proper to add, 
/that, in general, those who are insulted are apt to see 
their situation in too gloomy a light ; they are apt to 
feel indignation and resentment, when conscious digni- 
tjr, not wholly unmixed with contempt, would be a sen- 
timent not only more noble but more reasonable. He 
who triumphs over us must be our superior in some- 
thing ; but we may be superior to hmi in other things, 
and in things more truly valuable. Suppose that not to 
be the case, yet the insolence of any man is so much 
real degradation of himself ; and it will infallibly appear 
such if we do not prevent it ; either by being too much 
dazzled by false greatness, or too impatient to appear of 
consequence in vulgv eyes. Merely standing our 
ground, with mildness ^nd gentleness, and with a right 
sense of what is truly great, will generally be sufficient, 
in no long timCi to make arrogance feel its own 
littleness. 

!!• We arc next to endeavour to point out some 
useful methods of 7*estraining the sentiment of malice in 
the breast of liini who is actuated by it. And it would 
give weight to cur suggestions if we were previously to 
. take a view of a few passages of Scripture, " Rejoice 
** not when thine enemy fallcth, and let not thine heart 
** be glad when he stumbleth : lest the Lord see it, and 
** it displease him.'* Prov. xxiv. 17. The word 
** stumbleth" expresses well the ordinary trivial mis- 
fortunes which are apt to excite some degree of malici- 
ous pleasure in the generality. " He that is glad at 
" calamities" (which men seldom are, without some 
idea or feeling of competition) " shall not be unpunish- 
ed." Prov. xvii. 5.— «'* If I rejoiced at the destruction of 
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♦f him that hated me, or lift up myself when evil found 
<* him ;" Job xxxi. 29. then, Job may be understood to 
(jay, all my calamities would be merited* — Phil, ii, 3. 
Doing tbing3 through strife and v^in glory (which shouU 
be compared with doing things thrqugb strife and 
envy) is opposed to our psteeiping others better than 
ourselves.-^ rp tb^se passage? of canonical scripture we 
might acjdj-— *f neither: provoke a poan in his distress :" 
: — ** add not more trpupie to a^ he^rt that is vexed." 
Ecglesia^ticus iv. 2, 3. Though there are various 
vays of tormenting the distressed, yet, in fact, malici- 
ous insult is that which occurs iQQSt frequently:^ and is 
felt most acutely, 

12. We haye repeatedly compared Malicp with 
JEntn/ ; and as they are counterparts to each other, di« 
rections for tlie regulation of the one will be little mor^ 
ih^Lii applications of those given for the regulation ofthq 
other : yet as there may be some little diflference, it may 
be best not to leave such applications wholly unmad^ ; 
though, to prevent disgust or satiety when ^hey ar^ 
made, it will be useful to have p]:eviously intimated the 
relation and resemblance subsisting between the rules 
for regulating envy, and those for the regulation of 
Malice ; which last come nqw to be proposed. 

13. Those wlip are desirous to prevent all the evils 
which may arise from their inconsiderately indulging 
malicious triumph, should, in the first place, learn to 
prevent their being deceived by themselves : men may 
really act from one motive, and yet may flatter tliem- 
selves that they are acting from a different one. In the 
case before us, self-deceit works by hiding competition : 
wliich is no very difficult matter, as men are often com* 
petitors secretly, when ho open and avowed competi- 
tion subsists : to examine ourselves therefore faith- 
fully, to learn to be aware that we are acting from 
rivaiship, is a fundamentalTJuty in tlie part ofmorals 
which We are now considering. If men deceive them- 
selves, and persuade themselves to imarine, that their 
joy is excited by a love of public happiness, when in 
reality it is wholly selfish and personal, all rule§ and 
precepts will be easily evaded. 

4 * 
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14. An habitual humility^ and freedom from vanity 
And ostentation, is still more requisite, if possible, to 
prevent malice than envy. The truly humble man will 
jEhink all the advantages which he obtains for himself so 
Vnmerited, and will estimate their value so modestly, 
and those of his rivals so liberally, that he will maintain 
a great degree of general respect for those whom he has 
surpassed in some particular pursuit. This will effectu* 
ally hinder his satisfaction in his own success from run* 
ning into any hurtful or offensive behaviour. The pro- 
hibition of St. Paul to which we lately alluded, deserves 
to be here repeated at length, as it will give a cast and 
character to all the conduct ^nd demeanour of him who 
is at the same time prosperous and humble. *^ Let no- 
thing be done through strife or vain- glory, but in 
lowliness of mind let eaph esteem other better than 
themselves.'' Phil. ii. 3. 

15. A general love of Virtue and of the more valu- 
able kinds of excellence, will also restrain malice as well 
as envy. The more we love and admire Virtue, the 
less value shall we set on the ordinary pursuits of the 
world ; and the less shaU^ve assume upon our superiori« 
ty in all trifling acquirements. Should we confine our 
triumph to our superiority in Virtue, supposing that vir«* 
tue real and genuine, our malice coula never be perni* 
cious : and much the same might be affirmed concerning 
other liberal and estimable qualities and advantages, 
which are nearly connected with Virtue, and are dis- 
tinct from every thing sensual, vulgar, or brutish.— 
'f here is one branch of yirtue wliich ought here to be 
particul^ly mentioned; and that is magnanimity, or 
true dignity, or greatness of mind. Most of the evils 
of mahcious triumph arise from false notions of gran* 
fleur : could the man of tlie world, when swelled and 
elated witl^ ideas of his own importance, see himself 
for a moment wi^h the eyes of superior beings, or only 
pf reasonable m?n, he would frequently change Jiis con- 
tempt into respect, and his insolence into a desire of 
cultivating the friendship of his inferior. 

16. In the coYnmon course of things some mett 
^Ui succeed in competitions who do not possess tlie qua- 
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lities here recommended ; nay who will not endeavour 
to acquhe them. Discipline of the mind is to thera 
something uncouth and strange. What should be ad^ 
vised in such cases ? Whatever may seem adviseable in 
such cases may be proper as a first step in those, of 
whose advancement in morals we entertain considerably 
hopes. When therefore men find their exultation in 
victory or superiority growing too powerful, the first at- 
tempt may be, to give it a right turn ; that is, a benevth' 
lent one^ When we are und-hearted and generous 
our success does less harm to ourselves on that account^ 
and gives less pain to others : when we evidently desire 
that all men should participate in our happiness, that as 
many as possible should be sharers in the fruits of our 
success, it can scarcely be attended with any harm, nay 
may be productive ot great good : and there are many 
who will obey the impulses of benevolence and generOf 
sity, though they are disgusted with every appearance of 
rule and discipline. Some men, disappointed rivals in 
particular, may find peculiar difficulties in sympathizing 
with our joy, how generous soever it may be ; to such 
we should make all possible submissions : and what sub- 
mission of the kind could be lebargeable with meanness ? 
There is some mortification ifa' accepting benefits from 
the most benevolent of conquerors ; to obviate that is 
amongst the most arduous tasks of real and delicate 
goodness ; but every well meant attempt to remove such 
difficulties must set the successful man £ar above those, 
whose delight is, to trample underfoot all who had con- 
tended for that superiority which they have attained. . 

17. There m^jr be some cases of competition and 
rivalship,in which contention has exasperated the minds 
of the contending parties,so as to make the benevolence 
now recommended extremely difficult. Cruelty may 
have been practised ; or harsh or acrimonious measures 
may have been persevered in with obstinacy, or execut- 
ed with violence ; a glimpse of some advantage may 
have drawn fortli insolence and contumely. Certainly 
the mind may be embittered, so as not inmiediately to 
feel that kindness which is desirable. We may therefore 
sirppose a person, not generally malevolent, to urge, that 
be i:annot at once assume a real apd cordi^^l good lyill 
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towards his competitor ; wljat is he to do ? The reply 
is, as before, you may perform benevolent actions, be- 
fore your disposition is pmectly benevolent : nay, though 
words should always express the mind, yet you may avoid 
all such language as has a tendency to- provoke, and in 
your conversation you may dwell upon your general 
desire to promote universal happiness. By doing good 
and speaking kindly, you will acquire benevolence. 
Nay merely abstaining from malevolent words and ac- 
tions will leave nature to return to her wonted tone ; 
and the mind of man, especially of the Christian, caa 
only find repose and satisfaction m a propensity to good. 
This method of restoring internal kindness, by means of 
kind actions and expressions, was recommended to the 
envious man, who looks up to his superior ; but the task 
must be much easier to him who has to restrain malicious 
triumph, because the object of his attention is his infe- 
rior ; attention to an inferior naturally generates self. 
complacency; and kindness to such a one is flattering 
to him who exerts it. ^ " 

18. Were we to distinguish the failures on account 
of which we are liable to insult others, into trifling and 
important, we might *dit|erve, that a habit of bearing 
with equanimity succesS In trifles might prepare us for 
due moderation on greater occasions. Indeed, in the 
most frivolous contentions, our imm^oderate and insolent 
joy may give our adversary a mean opinic»i of us ; and 
may occasion pain, which he will remember longer than 
we shall the . advantage gained : we should therefore 
accustom ourselves to a sedate and modest beliaviour 
whenever we gain any advantage ; we should, in the 
moment of our success, shew, that we duly notice 
the vicissitudes of fortune, and we should labour to 
prevent, by some sort of applause, or encouragement, 
the dejectioa or despondency of the disappointed. And 
we should endeavour to form others to the same kind 
of conduct. 

19. But if the tide of our joy be so strong that even 
the important calamities of our rival are unable to stop 
it, our best plan seems then to be, to make our immediate 
object the exciting of compassion in our own breasts. And 
Jhe most probable method of effecting this is, to give 
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ourselves a powerful check; to cotitxi\e some pause ; 
in order that we may have leisure to enter into the feel- 
ings of those, whom we are so strongly prompted to in- 
sult. Were we to do this, the scene would be totally 
changed, and our minds, ere long, would be filled with 
sympathetic tenderness and candid indulgence. 

If in such an attempt we found that our sense of 
some great enormities, com.mitted by our rival, prevent- 
ed our feeling sufficient compassion whilst our views 
were fixed only upon him, we might turn our views to- 
wards his TiQ^vcst/riends ; particularly towards such as 
were most affected by his sufferings, thoug;h they had 
not contributed towards them, by either vice or indis- 
cretion : we might think what wounds we were about 
to inflict on the partner of his fortunes and his aflec- 
tions ; on his oflspring ; on many who were interested 
in every thing that concerned him. Compassion might 
be thus excited, which would soften malicious triumph 
till it was no longer an evil ; till a generous rival could 
bear it without pain. "" 

20. Lastly, we ought to animate ourselves to fol- 
low all good precepts and dilfX^ttons by dwelling on any 
good examples or moderatioh and forbearance which 
may occur to our notice That of Jesus Christ is emi- 
nent above all others, both on account of its excellence 
and its authority : and some of his early followers seem 
to have caught a portion of his mild and truly great 
spirit. But as our Lord, though very man, was also a 
divine Being, some persons, more accustomed to active 
life than to religious researches, may, when looking up 
to Him, feel something of an awe oostructing the free 
course of their imitative faculties ; therefore it may not 
be useless to propose, for the imitation of such persons, 
characters more within the limits of their observation. 
Those who have had no higher principle to act from 
than a species of honour of their own creating, have 
tliought moderation in success and victory, a becoming 
virtue. It is not only after the sanguinary fierceness of 
national battles that animosity ceases, ana the enemy is 
changed into the convivial companion ; in private war, 
so shocking to reason and humanity, the fallen antago- 
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nist is supported, assisted, caressed, with all the assidu* 
ity and tenderness of friendship. When we see this, 
can we encourage malice in our own breasts, and not be 
ashamed to profess ourselves the advocates of religion, 
the supporters of virtue ? 

It is not easy to think in this train and not call to 
tnind that Prince of our own Nation, who vanquished and 
lead captive the Monarch of our rival Kingdom, fhj 
In battle, the splendor of his exploits, and the wisdom 
of his conduct had established his renown; — but what 
are these when compared with the tenderness, and the 
respect, with whicli he treated his royal Captive ? His 
vrords and actions expressed the same humility, the 
same deference and delicate veneration, as if the hap- 
less Monarch had still retained his Army and his Crown. 
He refused to sit down with Majesty ; and made himself 
an attendant on the will of his Prisoner. When such a 
disposition shewed itself in such a person, without af- 
fectation, in an hour of triumph and success more than 
human, no wonder that tears of affection and admira- 
tion should burst forth fronl every eye ; from hardy 
warriors, from friends an(| foes promiscuously. It was 
a sight worthy to be contemplated by men and Angels ; 
worthy to he remembered by all who rejoice in the ho- 
nor of humanity : most worthy to be studied as a Lesson 
by ail those who dare call themselves Christians, whilst 
they allow themselves to insult a fallen enemy. Let 
not any such s^y, that this conduct was only dictated 
by the romantic spirit of Chivalry and false refinement, 
and therefore is no model for them: Christian conduct 
is njc^t the less Christian for being adopted into a system 
of liberal manners. 

But if refinement is their excuse for neglecting a 
Christian Duty, let us again have recourse to times of 
the greatest simplicity: The history of the Patriarch 
Joseph was useful in illustrating the ^nethods of regulat- 
ing envy : let it now be applied to the regulation of 
malice. We have seen (Part IIL Art. 27) how his 
brethren ought to have behaved themselves towards 
him ; let us now see how he did behave himself 
towards his brethren, when he might safely have 
o 
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indulged any degree of malicious triumph. In the 
character of an ^Egyptian Magistrate, unknown to 
them, consistency and propriety obliged him to speak 
roughly unto them : indeed he seems to have raised in 
them some groundless fears ; but these were always 
mixed with hopes, and sweetened by favors, which 
might prevent any serious alarm : and they were mere- 
ly sufficient to prepare the Catastrophe, and heighten 
that Discovery which he was impatient to make : but 
when his plan was ripe for execution, he threw oflF ali 
disguise, and all superiority ; he was merely the bro- 
ther : he gave free course to his fraternal love, and in- 
dulged all those tender emotions which had laboured 
within him, and which he had sometimes in vain en- 
deavoured to oveVcome. It was impossible for him to 
prevent his brethren from teeluig some remorse ; but 
he was so far from insulting them, that he ascribed the 
vicissitudes of fortune which he had undergone, not to 
their envy, but to the kind Providence of God ; in these 
simple and unassuming words : '* Now therefore be not 
*' grieved nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold 
•• me hither ; for God did send me before you to pie- 
** serve life." He tells them the particulars of the 
famine, and concludes with the same sentiment ; ** So 
** now it was not you that sent me hither, but God." 
Gen. xlv. 5, 8. 

The man who can read this, with all the circum- 
stances of the story upon his mind, and allow himself to 
torment a fallen adversary, is unworthy of the mercy of 
heaven ; unworthy to be a partaker of human nature ; 
and surely he must be particularly unworthy to hold 
any rank among the Disciples of Him, who when in- 
sulted himself, disdained to triumph over his Adver- 
saries ; though legions of Angels would have ministered 
unto him ; though he might have ovei*whelmed them 
with shame, and sunk them into everlasting contempt. 
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Malevolent Sentiments. 




RESENTMENT. 

NATURAL LAW. 



1. ItrOR the sake of regularity I will again mark 
Jl out the order in which each malevolent 
sentiment is treated. We consider, 

1. Its Nature, 

IL Its EffectSy good and evil. 
III. The due regulation of it. 

This method will suit Resentment^ as well as Hatred, 
Envy, or Malice ; but so many observations are com- 
mon to all the malevolent sentiments, that what has 
been already delivered may reasonably be allowed 
sometimes to shorten our present disquisitions. 

2. By resentment we usually meany that sentiment 
i^hich is excited in the mind when we receive an 
injury. 

The distinction between harm and injury should be 
understood : a man may inflict evil upon us innocently, 
without intending to ' violate any right ; this is.Aanw; 
but if he inflicts evil by designedly violating a right, it 
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is injury. The former is natural evil, the latter is mo- 
ral. Itwe seem frequently to feel resentment when |io 
evil is really intended, the difficulty may perhaps be 
solved thus ; we are so accystomed, or habituated, to 
sufFer designed evil, that our imaginations represent 
most of the evil which is offered to us, as in some 
way designed ; and when we view it in that light, we 
resent it as an injury. Yet there are some instances in 
which evil is evidently undesigned ; so many, as to af- 
ford us opportunity of seeing, that mere evil, or harm 
Eerfectly clear of all suspicion of injury, does not excite 
esentment. And the more orderly and rational any 
man's mind is, and the more calm his temper, the more 
instances does he find of harm which is free from inju- 
rious design. In this respect the improved mind difier^ 
consideraoly from the unimproved. It should be re- 
membered, that what is done through neglect may be 
injurious, though not designed. 






Resentment may b^ classed amongst malevolent 
sentiments, because that feeling which we experience on 
the reception of an injury, prompts us to inflict evil on 
the injurer in retuvn. A wish to inflict evil is inalevo- 
lence ; or ill-will ; for whatever ultimate purpose it may 
be intended. Evil inflicted in return for Sin ipjuty is; 
most usually denominated Punishment. 

4. One of our methods of acquiring a clear and 
distinct idea of any sentiment was; to distinguish it from 
others, with which it is apt to be confounded : or to! 
mark out the different modes, or specieSy comprehend- 
ed under th^ same general term. 

Anger, as a general term, seem? to be synonymous 
with Resentment: though sometimes the word anger 
denotes the sudden emotion, and resentment the more 
deliberate sentiment. Inconstancy in tlie use of terms 
arises from the want of written discussions concerning 
them ; in the use of them, when men speak, circum- 
stances, gestures, and looks determine their sense, on 
any particular occasion : and as men come to write 
more and more attentively, on moral subjects, the senses 

of moral terms will become more definite, (a J Pas-^ 

«... . . 1 \ • . . ' . ^ . -* 
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sion^ RagCy Fury^ are tei-ms used to express the strong- 
est and most violent effusions of anger. Enmity denotes 
a fixed and habitual resentment in the mind, of which 
some person is the constant object, who is considered la 
t;he character, or relation, of an enemy. 

Resentment often occurs, in writers not very ancient, 
a^ ineanitig only feeling, (b) In which sense resentment 
oi favor SIS as proper as resentment of injuries. 

5^ It Would be well to have a distinct idea oflte* 
penge. It has been already mentioned, that Resent- 
ment prompts to punishment ; so does Revenge ; yet 
inflicting punishment is a diflferent thing from executing 
Revenge. When a man executes Revenge, he has no- 
thing in view but himself; he considers the injury which 
he has received, as merely personal ; and he is gratified 
by tlie evil which his injurer sufFers, merely as evil. 
Without any regard to what good consequences may- 
follow from it : but when a man inflicts punishment^ he 
has regard to what is right and merited ; his aim is to 
make such a retribution as equity requires ; his feelings 
al^ gratified by a consciousness of rectitude and propri- 
ety. Sonietimes he lookft farther, and endeavours to 
produce amendment to the individual, and security to 
the public ; but this he may do under the influence of 
Resentment, though, in cases where public spirit pre- 
vails the i^ost, a man may be rather said to be assisted 
and supported by resentment than to be following its 
impulse. In' all cases it is worth while to distinguish 
between public and private punishment ; as there will 
always be a difference between the application of legal 
provisions to any offence, and the punishment of that 
offence by the discretion of the injured. 

Thus the same action may be an instance of re- 
venge and of punishment ; but the motives in the two 
pases, differ very materially. Revenge turns wholly 
upon injuries to the avenger ; punishment considers 
gctions rather as crimes ; and though crimes are inju- 
ries, yet attention maybe paid to any injurious act, by 
pne man as affecting himself, by another as wrong, dr 
if^quitous, and of ill desert. 



.1^ 
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6. It does not seem right,through any apprehension 
of introducing what is familiar or vulgai*, to omit that 
species of anger, or Resentment, which is commonly 
called Peevishmss : so great is its influence on private 
and domestic comfort. It is a kind of habit in the pee-^ 
vish of turning every trifling incident of ordinary life, 
into neglect, affront, injury ; and of treating the persons 
deemed guilty, with a feeble, but never-ceasing, resent- 
ment and unkindness. (c) 

7. The last species of Resentment which shall be 
noticed, is Indignation. This seems to have its founda- 
tion in our moral sense : it arises in the mind on seeing 
wrong and vicious management of the affairs of the 
world. When we see virtue depressed, neglected, de- 
spised ; when we see vice prosperous and triumphant ; 
when we find men, unworthy, unqualified, unprincipled, 
placed in situations of authority, to the exclusion of those 
who would serve the public with success ; when we see 
honesty defrauded, and low cunning entrap sound sense 
and integrity ; manly fortitude and generous dignity 
entangled in the snares of malicious or selfish cow- 
ardice, we are provoked, exasperated ; and the kind of 
resentment of which we are sensible in such cases, is 
Indignation. The contrast between what is and what 
ought to be, raises a violent fervent in the nund, parti- 
cularly of any one who has strong moral feelings. Yet 
is not he so much agitated and offended by what inune- 
diately affects himself, as by what appears to be de- 
structive of the general happiness of mankind. 

With regard to Indignation I formerly observed, (d) 
that it bears some kind of analogy to Envy ; the remark 
was made chiefly for the purpose of adding, that there is 
also in Indignation a something, which in some degree 
is capable of being compared to Malice. That is, as we 
feel uneasy and indignant whilst vice is rising above our 
control, and soaring above our reach or influence, so 
we are sensible of some triumph and exultation when it 
is brought low and disappointed ; especially whea the 
very measures intended to oppress virtue, become the 
instruments, by which the oppressor is punished and de- 
graded. 



I 
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8. Although I describe no more sorts or species of 
Resentment, yet before we quit the consideration of its 
nature, a few more remarks may be useful. 

It makes a great difference in the happiness of manh 
kind, whether Resentment be frequently alive, or sel-^ 
dom. It might be always in action, as with some mea 
is nearly the case ; it might seldom break forth, and 
when it did, it might soon disappear, and be perceived 
no more for a length of time ; In men of generous and 
candid dispositions this does happen. Let us therefore 
briefly observe, that the frequency of the instances in 
which the passion of Resentment will act, must depend 
upon the number of injuries which are conceived to be 
offered, and on the strength of sympathy, with which 
any one enters into tlie passions and feeluigs of those 
with whom he is connected. 

9. Allied to this is the observation, that Resent- 
ment is less confined in its operation than Envy, or its 
counterpart. Envy is only excited by competition and 
Rivalship ; and there are very great numbers of ihen, 
who are so much above us, or so much below us, Aat 
with them no competition can take place ; but any man, 
liigh or low, may injure us. This gives some idea of 
the extent of Resentment, as to the nwwiier of its objects^ 
in comparison of the other malevolent sentiments. 

10. It may hereafter afford us gi'ound for practical 
rules, if we see on what the different degrees of strength 
or liveliness of the passion of Anger depend. Of dif- 
ferent dispositions, as to readiness to take offence, we 
have said enough : still some circumstances, external and 
internal, occasion variations in the intenseness of Re- 
sentment. 

That passion, like others, acquires strength by the 
apmroach of its object: fcxsond] presence h2LS b, great 
effect : in absence the same opinion, or judgment, of 
the injury may subsist, but the feeling of it is very much 
heightened and enlivened by personal appearance. 
And an earnest and attentive meaitation on the object, 
a conception of its presence, may produce the same 
sort of effects, in a lower degree. 
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11. It is also useful tx) take notice of the influence 
>C of our passions and sentiments upon each other. W^ 

are so ^rmed, that some of them heighten others, and 
some have a contrary effect. — We may say, generally^ 
Resentment heightens Resentment, and Love lowers it : 
and this, whether these sentiments are taken in the 
same breast, or in different ones. If you feel resent-*^ \ 
ment towards any person, his feeling resentment to- 
wards you in return will increase your passion ; but if 
he returns nothing but kind regards, and shews nothing 
but benevolent sentiments towards you, your resentment ■ 
will not even keep the same warmth which it had ; it 
will be moderated and cooled. — And if you do not see 
what return is made to your resentment ; if Love onljr . 
contends with it in your own breast, the effect will stiU 
be to diminish its force and bitterness. It is not a rare , 
thing for a man to imagine that he has been injured by , 
a beloved friend ; and in such a case, resentment is apt ' 
to be vehement; but when the time comes that frieno-^ 
ship and affection resume their wonted powers, their 
operation tends towards the softening aQQ disarming of 
ev^ malevolent purpose. 

12. The last observation which I shall make undef 
this head, of the Nature of Resentment, is chiefly in- 
tended to prevent misconceptions as to the language ia 
which our remarks are expressed. Resentment is frew 
quently so mixed with hatred, envy, and malice, as to 
constitute a compound sentiment, which wants a name« 
We are obliged to express this compound, such is the 
imperfection of language, by one of tlie terms which In 
strictness signifies one of the ingredients of which the 
compound is made up. — I need not dwell upon this at 
present, as it was illustrated on the subject of hatred. 
(Part I. 17.) I need only mention, that if the language 
of good writers, or of the holy scriptures, seems, in any 
instance, to contradict the definitions which have here 
been given, it may be a proper exercise of candor to 
consider, whether, in that instance, the sentiment ex- 
pressed be simply Resentment, or some mixture of sen- 
timents, bearing an affinity to each other, but signified 
by the term which might most propeily express one of 
them taken separately, fej 
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13. We may now quit the nature of Resentment, 
and come to take some notice of its effects on the happi- 
ness of mankind. Some of these are useful^ though 
others are hurtful. 

Of such as are useful it niay be said, in general, that 
they are to be considered as appointed by our all-wise ' 
Creator, being suited to our present condition : Re- 
sentment does even its good work by some sort of evil, 
but that evil which prevents a greater evil, promotes 
good upon the whole* And the same is true if evil pro- 
duce a positive good which overbalances it. When the 
Creator implanted resentment in our constitution, w« 
say, as before, he did the same sort of kind act as a 
friend does when he supplies us with a swordy in order 
to enable us to resist tlie attacks of the robber^ or assas- 
sin : and as the sword inflicts no wound when no robber 
or assassin appears, so resentment would prompt to no 
punishment were all appearance of injury to cease, (fj 

14. But to be naore particular • — = — 

Resentnlent is that which excites and 'enables dMth 
individual to resist and to prevent evil ; nor can we 
conceive that any person Who wanted that passion^ 
could, or would, hinder men from overpowering him, 
and trampling him undet their feet. It is his mental ar- 
mour. It seems also wanted in order to strengthen a 
man for exercising authority ; over servants, children, 
or others. It is moreover, very useful in the restraints 
which it imposes upon Benevolence^ -when that sentiment 
"Would. become excessive, and enfeeble a man, so as to 
xnake him dread to inflict any kind of correction, or ex- 
eVcise ^ny discipline. Indiscriminate bounty does great 
harm, and would do more, if anger and indignation did 
not check and restrain it. Education cannot be carried 
oh without correction, nor can Laws be enforced with- 
out punishment: yet both Education and Laws are ne- 
cessary for the good of Mankind. Nay it might be 
'V^orth while for any one to consider, wh^xh^v Brute ani^ 
mals could be tamed and made subservient to the con- 
venience of man, if he had no such impulse as that of 
Ahger. Man is Lord of the Creation, in tlie world 
p 
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which he inhabits ; but could he now enjoy th?it impor- 
tant pre-eminence, had it pleased God to make all tmng(| 
else as they are, and to leave mjan void of every specie^ 
of resentment ? 

In each individual, it might also be mentioned, that 
when the emotions of anger and indignation are excited 
in a good cause, tliey are Twble and elevated ; they lift 
the mind above every thing ordinary and vulgar ; they 
give a fine and sublime animation, which cannot be 
accounted evil in itself, and must be reckoned aipongst. 
those things which make a man truly estimable. That 
lofty disdain, with which men of superior minds look 
down upon ail meanness, fraud, basenessi and sordid 
selfishness, is not only a good upon the whole, to the 
world, and to the individual, as securing good conduct; 
but it is, as an inward sensatioq,. immediately valuable. 

. 15. Altliouffh the woj^ld is composed of individuals, 
yet it may be of use to take notice of the benefits which 
men, taken collectively, receive from the passion under 
consideration . The general effect of Reseiit^^pl^ l^ken 
in all its forms, on the world is, that muchJQ^s evil doe^ 
subsist, than would, if no such passion oppo^i^ ip; 
though still less would subsist if anger wcr^e;!^!^ in. con- 
formity to the Laws of Virtue and Religioow The ge- 
neral indignation of the world, I conceive to be thet 
grand check upon destructive vice : though tli^ reseQtf« 
ment and displeasure of particular men^ np doubt^. 
operate successfully, each in its own sphere. 

16. But in whatsoever case m.en are hindered ftom 
doing evil, it should be considered, that good arises, not 
only to him upon whom the evil would have been.in- 
flicted, but also to him who would have been guilty of 
inflicting it. To preserve a man from the commission, 
of a vice or an injur j, is to do him an important service. 
Thus Resentment is sometimes beneficial even to it^ 
object. And it does not only influence a man after an 
offence, by deterring him from subsequent offences, but 
its appearance and threatning aspect will restrain evil 
imaginations and designs. The threatened anger of 
wicked men may perhaps excite only fear, though that 
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is no bad guard ; but in the disapproving and menacing 

frowns of good men thiere seems to be something more : 

'the indignation of the virtuous, on the first appearance 

of a design to dfFend, especially when mixed with be- 

I nignity and true wisdom, co-operates with the i*emon- 

f strances of coifiscience in him who was meditating evil 

things : it points out diity, it intimates sanctions ; and 

all this previous to actual ofFehding. 

More might be urged ; but what was before ad- 
vanced, on the sentiments of Hatred, Envy, and Malice, 
in describing their good effects, may render niore su- 
perfluous. Any one possessed of the fi|ll meaning of 
6ur observations on Hatred, Envy, and Malice will see, 
that they are most of them applicable to malevolent 
^ntiments universally, 

17. Let us now pay some attenUoil to the ynis- 
chievaus effects of Resentment. 

If we speak of tliem on a general view of men in 
their present state, we may say, that they are the work 
of Man : that they arise from ffftits^, perversion, misap- 
plication ; or at least from want of a due degree of 
vigilance and gopd manajgpipent. And therefore they 
are such as might be avoided; not such as God, in his 
wisdom and goodness, intended : though all evils have 
necessarily his permission. 

18. Some of the mischiefs actually arising f^om 
some species of Resentment, strike us, when we are 
observing any individual who is the object of that pas- 
won ; we see him hurt and injured, nierely because he is 
such. Nay in the natural course of things, he comes 
to be hated ; and hatred is apt to generate a fixed en- 
mity, which breaks out after intervals, even when a per- 
fect cure seems to have been effected. Nor can the 
persecuted person be ignorant that this is generally so ; 
he therefore not only suffers at present, but trembles 
with perpetual apprehension : he is full of care and an- 
liety ; his peace of mind and security are destroyed, 

19. And if we expect to fii^d the person who causes 
all this uneasiness and solicitude, serene and easy, we 
shall be grievously mistaken. He whose thoughts are 
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intent upon revenge, or only clouded continually by the 
subordinate malevolence or domestic peevishness, en-: 
joys no sunshine of the soql; his life is uncomfortable, 
because his feelings are gloomy, and tormenting : and 
knowing that it is the nature of Resentment, of evefry 
kind, to beget resentment, he anticipates the hostile 
returns which he shall be sur^ to experience : :ind so 
becomes more wretched than even the object of his 
revenge ; by both feeling the stings of malevolent pas- 
sions, and by (dreading their being exercised against 
himself. The pfFect of such feeling on the habitual 
di3position must be extxemely pernicious. 

Jt has indeed been said above, (hat son^e emotions^ 
belonging to sonie parts of resentment ennoble the mind ; 
but besides that these lie inanarrow space,which is only 
to be hit off by exact mental discipline; it should be 
remarked, that they do not belong to those parts of re- 
sentment whose effects we are now esimating ; that is, 
to such as-arise from abuse, perversion, or neglect. 

20, But the evils of ill-governed resentment appear 
most striking when we contemplate them in the world 
4t large. Though when we do this we do not forni 
a complete estimate, unless we conceive also what hap- 
piness would be perceivable, were there no such thing 
^s ill-governed resentment ; or, what happiness is pre- 
^rnted and cut off by the abuses of that passion. 

That mens living together generates, of itself, mu- ' 
tu^l affection, has before been observed ; (Part I. 35.) 
And there is no saying to what magnitude such mutual 
^fFectipn might encrease, did nothing arise to check its 
growth. Any intemperate anger, enmity, or revenge, 
which nips it in the bud, is the cause of mischiefs incal- 
culable ; but as they are invisible, it may be more con- 
vincing to dwell on positive and visible evils. Resent- 
ment tlien, when abused, disturbs and interrupts al) 
social commerce ; under which expression may be 
comprehended all the intercourse which is carried on 
bet>yeen man and man, either for the ascertaining and 
exercising of rights, or for other purposes of utility and 
beneficence. It occasions perpetual contentions, which, 
^hen confined to civil affairs, fatigue the mind witl\ 
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vexation ; but when carried on by arms, bring destruc- 
tion and desolation upon whole countiies and regions ; 
-r-and, what adds to the mischief, if once it be indulg- 
ed, it grows without limit.: Every return is rendered, 
if possible, more violent and mischievous than tliat 
whicJi preceded it, — sympathy continually spreads the 
contagion wider and wider, and engages more andtoorc 
roen to unite in furious attacks, in hopes of overpower- 
ing tlie adversaries. Nay, if by some providential 
event, Resentment be appeased, and at last seem to be 
extinguished, it is the nature of some sorts of it to break 
out afresh, when danger is removed ; and perhaps ia 
acts of destruction and murder. 

But without supposing any flagi*ant abuse, speaking 
only of ordinary Life, and of what may be commonly 
expectedj we may say, that anger, when not very care- 
fully and strictly disciplined, or softened and refined, is 
always likely to produce ill-offices, against which it is 
difficult to guard ; as well as detraction, which may 
piakc all the world our enemies. 

2 1 . Though much more might have been advanced, 
both on the Nature and on the Effiscts of Resentment, 
yet what has been offiired may serve as a Foundation 
for some practical rules, tending duly to regulate it, and 
apply it to its proper ends. 

» 

In general^ our aim must be, to secure all the good 
effects of Resentment, and to avoid all such as are hurt- 
ful. And if we wanted to have only one compendious 
Rule for this purpose, it must be the following: * Let 
your Anger be always under the command and direc- 
tion of Benevolence* We might thus make our senti^ 
ment to act within us as a goad or a spvr^ but always so 
as to impel us forward, or quicken our steps, in the 
right way, in tliat way which would lead us, not only 
to our own good, but to the good of many others. 

22. Some m^y wish to have the passion of Anger 
entirely annihilateiy or extinguished ; but this would be 
extremely dangerous ; as has been shewn with regard 
to otlier malevolent sentiments, fg) Were our condi- 
tion so to change as to be in no want of Anger^ that 
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pansion would gradually vanish of itself ; — ^so long as 
we have need of it, we should counteract the provision 
made for us by the all-gi*acious Governor of the world, 
if we set it wholly aside ; such despoilii^ ourselves 
would be saying, in effect, God has given us Armour, 
but we will be above making use of it. (hj 

It may be replied, Armour we are actioe in using ; 
but the passion of Ai^er is that by which we are agitat- 
ed and impelled : under this, as tne very word implies, 
we are passive. But I presume we need only refer to 
what has before been explained (Part 1. 40.) with re- 
gard to the sentiment of hatred, in order to see, that 
although we are in some degree passive, yet that we are 
capable of using the impulse of passion for our own pur- 
poses. As tlie skilful charioteer can occasionally give 
the rein to the fiery coursers by which he is drawn ; 
and guide them with precision, when they seem to ht 
furious beyond controul. 

Many men must be conscious, that when they have 
been reprimanding a servant, soldier, &c. they have 
incited themselves to the unpleasing task by encourage 
ing a degree of Anger or Indignation, which they coulc} 
bave discouraged if they bad judged that expedient* 

If an objector only pleads, that Resentment is usual- 
ly in want of restraint, we must confess the tact ; but is 
every tiling which needs restraint, to be entirely cut off? 
xumberless things in this world exceed their propef 
bounds, but our business i^ to reduce them to oraei^^ 
not to reduce them to nothing. And this is the end 
and design of practical Rules. 

23. Some indeed seem to be so hx from trying to 
annihilate Resentment, that thej submit to it as all-pow- 
erful, and declare therqselves incapable of bringing it 
under due Regulation. They, in effect, declare it to be 
tnvmcible: — * that man,' sa^ they, ^ has used me so in- 
juriously, or cruelly, that 1 never can forgive him.' I^ 
this declaration is taken as prpceeding from the judg- 
Hient, or intellect, we must coiisider rt as a mere preju- 
dice; if from the feelings, it must be treated as evasion 
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and hypoccUy. It is not new ; what ix»n sure uimlling 
to resist, they usually call irvesistible. 

24. The same kind of thing has been noticed oa 
the subject of Hatred ; and rules have been suggested, 
which, by shewing bow the passioA may be re^ulatei^ 
take away every pretence for a&ming that it is incur 
pable of regulation. Let those Jtulesh^ appliM^ ami 
fliey are easy of application, to the present subject. 
No one who adopts this method, will any longer so 
much as wish to deceive himself. Let each man then, 
who lias found himself in &ct the slave of anger^ re*^ 
venge> or any other part or species of resentment; 
(Part L Art. 40~47.) 

First — Store his mind with good maw'n^s and princi- 
ples, and resolutions ; ready for uSiQ. 

Secondly — ^When he feels a disposition to* take efi- 
fejice, let him determine tOysmprnd his judgement^^and 
t\qt to indulge his resentm)^nt just at that season^ 

Thirdly — Let him be very cautious of trusting to 
first appearances, because the resentments which they 
excite, are generally such as will not stand the test of 
time and i^fkction. First appearances affect us rather 
according to our prejudices, than according to the real 
worth oftbings When indeed^ men have accustomeJi 
themselves to study characters attentively, and have 
learned to admire and approve only in proportion to 
solid excellefwe^ their first judgments may nearly coin-* 
cide with those which are more mature; butcomtmon; 
men fall far short of such penetration ; and therefore 
theh' first endeavour must be, to learn to discern readily 
the inaiks of genuine worth. 

Fourthly — Let the man who is willing to persuade 
himself that he cannot conquer his resentment, so as to 
forgive, try the experiment of softening it by kind of- 
fices, and acts of beneficence. A man may certainly 
act kindly, whose mind is not yet attuned to perfect 
concord and reconciliation. 

Fifthly- — Let the person who imagines- himself in- 
jured and afFrontedi whetl^r, by neglect or actual insuit» 
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recollect, that such imaginations are not peculiar to a 
state of enjnity ; that incidents which give birth to them* 
frequently happen even amongst the best friends. And 
as amongst friends suspicions are only traiisitorif^ flame 
out for a moment, and then die away ; let him hope tliat 
the same will happen to tliose unfavourable appear- 
ances which alarm his feelings. And in confidence 
that this may prove to be the case, let him hope the! 
best, and encourage all possible candor and forbearance^ 

Sixthly — Let him be aware, that men are frequently 
at bottojn only angry at them^eheSy when they vent 
their anger on others : and let him ask himself how far 
that is his case : In anger, the hascible persecute the 
innocent, and make those unhappy, who are free from 
blame ; whilst they might, with great advantage, be era- 
ployed in searching their own spirits, and in sweetening 
their own dispositions. 

Seoenthly — Lastly, Let him be upon his ^uai-d a- 
gainst catching, by sympathy y the resentments of his 
friends. A lively concern for our friends, when they 
seem to be injured, is praise- worthy ; but our first views 
should be to pacify, and not to inflame. He who 
adopts all the animosities of his friends indicriminately^ 
will probably adopt many gioundless prejudices and 
hurtful mistakes ; more perhaps, than he himself would 
have run into had he been immediatelv attacked. And 
there are better excuses to be offered for error in tlie 
person actually offended, than in the friend who rashly 
intermeddles in the business, without having been per- 
haps so much as a spectator of tlie offence. 

Any person who, with constancy and resolution, 
made these rules to be the ground of his conduct, tho', 
looking on the world at large, he might think the passion 
of resentment generally in want ot restraint, yet would 
never try to persuade himself that what he felt in his 
own breast was invincible. These Rules are not per- 
haps the most obvious, or what an adviser would lay 
down in the first place ; their design is rather to point 
out those methods which a man might overlook ; and 
the inattention to which is in reality the cause of his 
getting wrong. Such rules will always appear to the 
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inconsiderate, minute, or tiifling ; or, at least, to be of 
less importance than they really are. 

25. And if a man was once convinced that every 
■one may euabje himself to regulate his passion of anger, 
and that he is bound to use all his endeavours for that 
purpose, he would not only adopt the rules already laid 
down^ and any others which might occur to him, but he 
would make it a serious business to provide against any 
thing which might hmder those endeavours from being 
successful. 

Now a person intent upon discovering hindrances, 
ja such a case, would perceive that sel/^Jove, pride, and 
prg'udice^ heighten the imagination of injury, aggravate 
.every seeming affront, or neglect, and thereby mislead 
the judgment^ and inflame the passions ; he would 
therefore consider how he should guaid himself against 

^Jl undue influence. Such thought, or foresight, is 

highly prudent *, if sincere, it would not fail to suggest 
useful precautions: ^^^ is likely to pervert judgment; 
might it not be well to commit to others the punishing 
of injuries done to ourselves ? or, if that should prova 
impracticable, we niight, at least, determine, that we 
-would not, on any accoimt, punish an injury offered to 
ourselves, more severely tlian we would have punished 
the same had it been offered to another : And we might 
determine also, if we were ourselves obliged to be active 
in punishing our injurers, to coiisult others oh ihe due 
measures of punishment ; and to take care, that those 
Whom we consulted^ should be friends that would not 
?Batter us, or persons who entertained no remarkable 
partiality in our favour. Were this expedient to fail, 
iothing seems to remain, but that we examine ourselves y 
as to the purity of our motives in punishing ; solemnly, 
■ifld as in the sight of God. Such a self-examihatlcfn 
inight run into considerable length, as it might compre- 
liend a view of the whole subject, and of all the conse-* 
l^uences, which miight follow from pursuing all difFcrerit 
]j>ians. Particular care must be taken, that it be not con-* 
laminated and frustrated by Hypocricy ; that our real 
iteofcives be investigated j that wc do not pretend to bfe 
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aiming at good, whilst we are in reality only indulging 
our own revenge and malevolence. 

Are we sure, we should ask ourselves, that we 
would not, even though there were no chance of a dis- 
covery, hurt our enemy in his Fortune by some secret 
stroke, or blast his character by some scandalous insinu- 
ation? Would we lay open to him any conspiracy 
which we perceived to be forming against his person or 
his interest ? if we met with him in necessity, would we 
do our part to relieve him ? if he hungered, would we 
feed him ? if he thirsted, would we give him drink ? 
were he reduced to distress by our persecution, would 
we prove ourselves to be really liis physicians and friends, 
by healing the wounds which his malignant humors had 
obliged us to make ? And would we, lastly, upon signs 
of repentance and submission, give a general encourage- 
ment to repenting offenders, and afford an incontestible 
proof of the sincerity of our own benevolence, by re- 
ceiving him to our arms ? 

Many other questions would occur in a careful ex- 
amination of ourselves ; but perhaps none more impor- 
tant than these. 

26. It is to be feared, that some men will be less 
ready to set seriously about practising what is here laid, 
down, than they will be to search for its imperfections ; 
and to try what objections may be brought against it. 

Obj. 1. — In the first place they may say, that this 
whole matter of regulating the passion of resentment, is 
here left to the management of^each man for himself; 
and will not the consequence be, that most men will 
find some pretence or other for evading such a Duty ? 

— and if so, can the regulation succeed, in fact ? 

The only answer which can be given is, that if a man 
does make it his choice to evade this Duty, he does it 
at his peril ; he makes himself liable to all the penalties 
which the Judge of the World annexes to the Violation 
of his Law i and those penalties are many in this world, 
and, no doubt, very important in the next. Some Laws 
may be enforced by more checks and impediments than 
others, but the obligation to obedience is common to 
them all. Some Laws seem as if, by their very nature, 
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they must be left open to evasion ; and if so, there is 
no itjmedy ; they are not the less right and reasonable 
on that account : any man's abuse of such laws proves 
nothing against their rectitude. — Beneficence i$ a duty 
easily evaded ; but it is a duty nevertlieless ; and of 
the first utility. 

-£7. Obj. 2. Worldly objectors are apt to treat as 
chimerical and visionary y as encouraging and multiplying 
injuries, that regulation of resentment which true Phi- 
losophy and Religion prescribe ; that is, \hQ forgiveness 
of injuries ; by which I understand, a constant endea- 
vour to forgive, in cases which do not make punishment 
absolutely necessary ; a very great willingness, promp- 
titude, and desire, always to make the experiment, whe- 
ther forgiveness will not preclude the necessity of more 
severe measures. This objection well deserves an at- 
tentive consideration, 

I am not aware that either Philosophy or Religion 
absolutely prohibits all punishment universally -, if a 
man clears his judgment as much as he is able from pre- 
judice and passion, and does determine, upon the most 
calm deliberation, in any case, that a certain degi^ee of 
punishment will be productive of greater ^oo^ than for- 
giveness, 1 apprehend that he is obliged to try that 
degree of punishnjent : and no case can seem more 
clearly to require such a determination, than when an 
ofFenaer purposely fixes upon a person of a forgiving 
temper, and attacks him ratlier than another, merely 
because he thinks he can do it with impunity : for as 
no disposition of mind is more base, or more worthy of 
punishment than this, so none is more unlikely to be 
reformed and amended without punishment; punish- 
ment answering here a twofold purpose ; both its usual 
one of deterring from future offences, and that of taking 
avvay the very foundation of the injury, which was the 
prospect of pardon. 

But a remedy may be efficacious, and yet so dange-,- 
reus in the application, as to make us wish to exchange 
it for one more safe and less powerful. Punishment, 
though the most obvious remedy for injurious treat- 
ment, is certainly dangerous j toiuflictit rightly, requires 
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such a strength of understanding, such a steadiness of 
principle, such a purity of intention, as are not com- 
monly to be expected: and therefore, if injuries of the 
greatest importance must of necessity be punished, yet 
it is to be wished, at least, that in the more ordinary 
sorts of offences it might be omitted : and to every be- 
nevolent man it would be desirable to have it appear, 
that be may often, , or generally, forgive, without so 
much danger as is vulgarly apprehended. 

Imagine yourself then wholly unconcerned with any 
animosity or quarrel ; an injury is offered you : thd 
question is, whether, in an ordinary vvay, yom punish- 
ing that injury, or your pardoning it, will more strongly 
induce the offender to injure you a second time ? 

First, consider the motives, in both cases, which are 
likely to make a man averse from future insults : if you 
execute punishment, I know of none hut/ear. Now 
fear is ^n inconstant and imperfect principle of action, 
especially in performing duties between man and man. 
He who but fears iq ofrcnd you, is only hindered from 
offending by want of opportunity ; a prospect of con- 
cealment may deprive you of all your security : so may 
the loss of power on your part, or the attainment of for- 
tune or influence on the part of your enemy : for as io 
that contrite and humble consciousness which misfor- 
tunes are sometimes the means of exciting, that is very 
rarely caused by hasty and angiy punishment, or by any- 
thing which has the appearance of revenge ; though it 
may arise from reproof, and tlie lighter kinds of cor- 
rection, when prudently and kindly administered. 

But should you pardon an offence, there are sever? 
things likely to make an offender averse from persis^ 
ing. Thqre is that natural benevolence vihich. every ms 
has for every man, before any disgust arises ; — this s 
crcd stream, whatever pollution it received in the coi 
mission of the original injury, will soon recover 
former brightness, when it meets with the pure f 
unruffled current of benignity, which flows from 
heart of the placable man. 

There is also gratitude ; a principle which me 
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general are not unwiHing to admit, (i) and whkh, when 
once admitted, depends not for its continuance on for- 
tune, or outward circumstances, but is naturally stable 
and permanent. 

We may add too prudence^ or self-interest ; for let 
a man once shew himself to act upon principles not 
l^asily sbakeu ; to be possessed of a temper not captious, 
not jealous on every unfavourable appearance ; to be 
actuated by a steady benevolence, wnicli is not ruffled 
iy every little meanness ; and he will find the prudent 
part of the world more desirous of engaging him as a 
friend, than of provoking him as ap enemy. Nay au 
injury might be pardoned with such indisputable marks 
of true fortitude, and genuine greatness of spirit, that 
^ the offender should be as much influenced even hyfear 
to decline a second injury, as if he had been actually 
punished : for where punishment has been inflicted, it 
Is not, strictly speaking, reflection on the past, which 
deters from injuries, but dread of the future ; founded 
on such reflection. 

In the pext place, consider the motives, in botl^ 
cases, (of punishment and pardon), which are likely to 
incline a man to repeat offences. And it is undoubtedly 
true, tliat when you execute vengeance on any man 
you raise in him a desire of requiting and punishing you 
for that action by which your resentment was gratified. 
He will look upon your action as an injury, even though 
it should have really been, what is unlikely, no more 
than an equitable punishment. Self-love will represent 
to his fancy his offence as far from heinous, and your 
requital as cruelly severe : and should he return the evil^ 
partiality will again have the same effects : The desire 
of revenge, like other desires, when once indulged, will 
grow impatient of restraint ; what can be expected from 
3uch an intercourse, but rancour increased by every re- 
turn ? ere long drawing into its vortex your dependants; 
wd descending, as ^n inheritance^ from generation ta 
generation ? 

But should you pardon an injury, what can incline 
the author of it to persist in offending ? It must be some 
tiabitual malevolence, or stupid insensibility, or, if he 
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pdn^ by injuring you, a selfishness of the basest kind. 
But ho one who made any pretensions to the counte-. 
nance and esteem of the world, would dare to act from 
such principles : and so few give up the world, that the 
experiment might be hazaided without imprudence. 
Indeed though a person so abandcmed should repeat an 
injury, that would not make against our reasoning ; be- 
cause such a one would injure any man. He who for- 
gave might not be safe ; but ^neither would he who pu- 
nished : except the offender was to be actually deprived 
cf his Liberty. — There would still be one difference ; 
the second injury would not, in case of a pardon, be of 
course greater than the first, as it would be in case of 
retaliation. 

Thus the motives wliich prevent the repetition of an 
injury are stronger after a pardon tlian after a punish- 
ment ; and tliose which encourage it, weaker. And we* 
should, moreover, consider, that men often seem to 
injure us when they really do not : now having forgiven 
a seeming injury, which was not real, cannot possibly 
d( harm : no man will injure us because we have treat- 
ed an innocent action of his as innocent. And mistakes 
ef this sort are so common, that even those who deter- 
mine to revenge all injuries, ought to overlook some ; 
otherwise they will be, not only severe, but unjust; 
Ihey will exceed even that severity in which they allow 
themselves, and punish moi:ethan alltheinjui'ies which 
have really been committed against them. 

But an injury may be real, and yet it may be very 
ill-judged to inffict punishment ; this indeed has been 
shewn before, generally ; but take the instance of the 
man of a warm but generous temper ; such a one does 
injurious things, in a paroxysm of passion ; but he soon 
TdSects upon them with concern and remorse ; and is as 
earnest to make reparation as he was rash in offending. 
Yet some time and forbearance are required ; if re- 
sentment is shewn before he recovers himself, it keeps 
him in agitation, or exasperates him still more : it sets 
him upon justifying and defending himself; it excites 
him to new outrages, each fertile in mischief j whereas 
patience and self-command, though but for a time, 
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would cut ofF long trains of evil, and confer an obl%»- 
tion on a grateful mind, the 2:eniembrance of wliich 
would never be effaced. 

As tliis warm and generous temper is by no means 
uncommon, and as it both requires and deserves that 
restraints particularly strong should be laid upon the 
passion which we are considering, it may not be impro- 
per to make some impression in its favor, by observing; 
tliat the same vehemence which hurries a man into in- 
jurious attacks, may shew itself in warm and delicate 
friendship, in nice honour, in mercy and compassion- 
tor that sensibility which makes a man burn with 
friendly zeal, and melt with kindness; by which he is 
susceptible of all the charms of moral beauty and the 
liberal arts -, which makes him thrill at the sound of 
praise, and sink under disgrace, will also make Ima 
jealous of his honour, and indignant at every appearance 
of meanness, dishonesty and ingratitude. We need 
therefore only conceive such a man to have a partial 
and unfavourable view of any affair, or. to listen to the 
misrepresentations of art,or malice, in order to conceive 
him rushing into injury, and attacking the innocent : 
but let the stroke be yielded to ; its force will soon be 
spent; humanity and judgment will return together, 
and you will be hailed the guardian and protector of all 
that is valuable in human life. 

28. I will conclude this calculation of the conse^ 

3uences of punishment and pardon, by matking out the 
ifference between public punishment and private ; 
as it may solve some mens difficulties best to see, that 
public punishment may sometimes be inflicted, when 

Jmvate should not be used without great caution. Pub^ 
iic punishment of any injury is that which is inflicted by 
the Magistrate in obedience to the Laws, or constituti- 
onal government. This was settled by the wisdom of 
the Legislature without any knowledge of the particular 
offence to be punished, merely from estimating the mis- 
chief of the kind of crime, on general principles. And it 
is inflicted with temper and calmness, and most usually 
with reluctance. But pnvate punishment results from 
the feelings of the injured person: it is contrived, as t<^ 
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its kind and degree, with a view to the particular case 
in question ; and during the warmth of resentment, 
heightened by self-love. How much more likely is the 
former to be right and equitable than the latter ! how 
much more likely also to be successful ! for who would 
not submit more willingly to public than to private pu- 
nishment ? It may indeed depend on a private man to 
sue to those in power for pubhc punishment ; but that is 
a very different thing from letting loose private Resent^ 
ment ; different, both with respect to the punisfhment 
which would be inflicted, and to the effect which it 
would have in reforming the Offender. 

29. And now what is the 7^esult of the wfiole ? very 
greatly in favor of forgiveness. — ^You receive an injury, 
or imagine that you receive one ; shall you punish, or 
shall you forbear ? there are more things to be taken 
into consideration in answering this question than is 

fenerally imagined ; the question seems to be single, 
ut it is resolvable into many cases. 

First. — ^Wliat you imagine to be an inrjury may be 
really no injury ; it may be a plain, simple conduct, on 
the part of the offender ; such as he has a right to pur- 
sue ; or such as he is under obligation not to omit. To 
punish in this case, would be to plunge into an abyss of 
mischief and iniquity. Yet it is a case by no means 
uncommon. 

Secondly. — A roan may commit against you what is, 
as a fact, a real injury, or violation ofyour rights, (that 
is, we will suppose its reality, though there may often 
be difficulty in settling that matter), but he may have 
done the action ihxou^inadvertence ; he may not have 
intended so much as to do you harvi^ much less t^ 
injure you. Now to punish, in this case, would be to 
treat a man as guilty who is innocent ; and would be a 
measure productive of evil upon the whole ; conse- 
quently wrong. It is for the general good that innocence 
should receive all possible encouragements. 

Thirdly. — ^The harm which is done you, may be 
intentional, but the offender may think he has ar/g-A/ to 
inflict that harm ; perhaps as self-defence ; perhaps as 
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punishment : still he is, in his own mind, an innocent 
person. 

Fourthly, — Suppose the person who ofFends you, to 
be conscious, both that he does you harm, and that he 
violates your rights ; yet his injurious disposition may be 
shortlived; it may have arisen from some seeming mean- 
ness or oppression in your own conduct ; frbtn some 
warmth in his temper not whblly dishonourable. If you 
punish,you make the matter worsfe : if you pardon, Such 
an offender will repent : nay he may be actually returning 
to kindness and humility and concern, at the very time 
when you are beginning to provoke hinl afresh : here 
you may have the alternative of making a warm and 
c^onstant friend, or a bitter enemy t how ill-judged will 
be your choice, if you voluntarily take the latter part ! 

Fifthly, Your offender may have nothing particular 
to plead in his excuse, ^nd yet you may over-rate the 
injury. In this case,* if you punish according to your 
own estimate, for as iftiuchevil as you inflict beyond the 
true estimate, you become the injurer. Thi^ may not 
easily be settled in fact, but it is a solid foundation of 
Conduct for a conscientious man. 

SixtMy, — Suppose you to estimate justly the injury 
committed against you; yet you may not know the 
right method of punishing^ in the case before you. You 
may not be able So to comprehend the nature of the 
offence, the situation of the offender, and the circum- 
stances attending the crime, as to fix upon that mode of 
punishment which suits, them all. And vyuuitable pu- 
nishment must be wrong, as far as it is unsuitable ; and 
productive of miscliief. 

Seventhli/, — Nor i§ this supposing you particularly 
deficient in sense or judgment; (though how few your 
opportunities have been of learning those things on 
which right punishment depends, may be well worth 

Jour considering); punishment is a Suoject so compre- 
ensive and complicated^ takes in sufch an incalculable 
number of views, relations, causes, and effects, that no 
#ne can be said to understand it completely : and those 

R 
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modes of punishment, which are instituted, niay be 
rather considered as rude attempts at self-defence, thaa 
as satisfactory and faultless retributions. The best of 
them require to be tempered by discretionary remission. 

Eighthly. — Suppose you knew the best punishment 
that could possibly be attempted^ yet your attenjpt may 
JaiL And if it does, evil will probably result from the 
failure. It may fail in a variety of ways: to have it 
succeed perfectly, it must be such a one as the Offender 
will submit to : if he resists, you are in a state of war^ 
rather than in a course of inflicting punishment- Now 
I conceive the guilty find submission difficult, because it 
is embittered by their consciousness of guilt : conscious-r 
ness of innocence might sweeten any sort of humi- 
liation* 

Ninthly. — Supposing you punish, and are quite right 
in strictness oi Justice^ yet you n^ay incur much evil by 
shewing a want of mercy ; under which term I include 
candour, moderation, forbearance, and the whole set of 
indefinite virtues of the mild and gentle temper. And 
what is man without this class of Virtues ? can he be an 
object of love, or of esteem? can he be deemed capa- 
ble of permanent friendship ? can he be really admitted 
into human society ? 

Tenthly. — ^You are impatient to punish ; are you 
aware from what motives your impatience may arise }• 
cowards are cruel ; even to a proverb : are you ambi- 
tious of the character of a coward ? or would you wish' 
to have imputed to you the mean insolence of shewing 
that power which another man^s fault has accidentally- 
given you, by heaping upon him all the evil which yoa 
can inflict with safety ? Summon resolution enough to 
be patient ; your rights may find many protectors ^ 
you may do yourself more harm by defending thenx 
meanly, than by waving them generously. You may 
lose the protection of the world, if you become an^ 
object of general contempt and aversion. You majf 
miss gaining the protection even of him who hasoffendU 
ed you : a protection which might have proved highlj 
valuable. 

£&v^i/A/j/.— Before you punish, you should consi- 
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der, not only your own good, but that of the public. 
Punishment may light up a flartie very difficult to be 
extinguished : one which may rage and spread to ge- 
neral conflagration. 

Jzi^^M^.— ^Although a man, as was just now ob- 
served, may incur the imputation of cowardice by pu- 
nishing, yet some inflict punishment iit order to avoid 
that imputation. Much will depend upon particular 
circumstances. A man may possibly submit to injury 
through fear ; as in the chic of oppression from the 
great and powerful; but in general, supposing men 
nearly on a footing of €(|uality, submissioifi is mu(th 
more honourable in th6 injured than in the offender ; 
and much more easy toilit feelii^s. The best thing, 
IK> doubt, which any mari can do, who has injured ano«> 
therj is to expiate msi fault nobly ; and when men see 
any one shew such a design, they do it all the honour 
in their power. Yet still there will be some degra- 
dation, some debasement from guilt : softie spot, some 
stain to be concealed and obliterated : and of this the 
offender continues conscious ; arid uriddr this he labours 
in the midst of his expiation. But whilst the injured 
submits^ he has honor and esteem without, and heart- 
felt satisfaction within ; such is the power of ^uitt arid 
innocence. Not but it may be worth the while of aiiy 
man, offender or injured, when he liable to a suspi- 
cion of cowardice, to do his duty in such 3.7nanner as to 
shew the suspicion to be groundless: But what me- 
thods are to be used for this purpose depends so very 
much on particular circumstances, that It cannot be 
made the subject of any gei^eral rule. 

Thirteenthh/. — It might be wrong not to remark, 
somewhere or other, that all which we have said must be 
understood to be addressed ta the person injured^ and to 
him only. The injurer must ixidk& no claims to for- 
giveness ; he must: not be supposed so^vnuch as to hear 
or know what religion and virtue dictate on his behalf* 
If he offends \fith any view to taking advantage of mer- 
cy, he forfeits all title to be forgiven, 

30. Thus I have offered several considerations 
tending to shew the reasonableness of that moderation 
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of our Resentment, which will frequently amount to 
forgiveness of injuries; When therefore your arm is 
lifted up to strike the blow of vengeance, think ! re- 
flect ! in what a number of ways you may be wrong, 
how very improbable it is tliat you should be right j 
hazard then forgiveness : or ?lelay the puiiishraent, till 
all the world exclaims, it is nccessa^-y. You m?iy take 
some method, which is br^ve and spirited, of ^h^wipg 
your sense of thp injury, and of prpving that you are not 
afraid to punish it ; but let ypur indignation be tempered 
with something benevojpnt; some enlarged philan- 
thropy, some lofty compa§sipn, son^e cpmprehensjve 
concern for consequences of such (:onduct as yours to 
all mankind.— So shall you be piost likely to act as ypu 
shall ever approve ; so shall you take the most probable 
• means to convevt an eneiny uiUo a giateful ^nd con- 
stant friend, 

3 J . I vy^ill now presume;, that what has been here 
said on Resentment, with what was before offered on 
other passions, and is easily applied to Resentment, 
will be sufficient to put a man, if well disposed, on go- 
verning that unkind affection : I will therefore now 
proceed to examine how the expressions and precepts 
of Scripture coh'pspcnd with what has been dictated by 
reason and observation. > No directions indeed have- 
been given to him who is the Object of Resentment ; 
but those which have been proposed to the Objects of 
Hatred, Envy, and Malice, may easily be made to 
supply the defect. (Part 1. Art. 38, 39. Pait iii. Art, 
17. and Parti v. Art. 10.}. ^ 
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PART VI 



RESENTMENT. 



SCRIPTURES AGREEING WITH NATURAL LAWi 



1. A LTHOUGH nothing of what has been offer- 
Jla. ed on the subject of Resentment was intro- 
duced \yith a view tp any particulary passage of Scripture^ 
yet it must be a satisfactory, and to many a pleasing 
employment, to review the remarks which have been 
made, and compare theni with those parts of Holy 
writ, where the sanae spntimei^ts and the same practical 
observations occur. 

2. But in order to avoid erroneous conceptions, and 
disappointments arising fi*om them, it is necessary to 
premise, that the language of Scripture is popular lan- 
guage ; and therefore of course, that it bears all the 
mai^ks and characters of such language ; it takes for 
granted things generally allowed; it only alludes to 
iacts, opinions and manners, when tl^^y are established 
by custom j it spares and omits exhprUtions to things 
which men practice of themselvcs,---J^|p|w necessary it 
was that such language shoul4 be ^sed i|:o tlie persons 
whom revelation was first intended to instruct, needs 
scarcely to be ipcntioqed ; Popular language may have 
its imperfections, and may, after a length of time, want 
interpreting by circim^sta^ces ; but scientifical language 
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would generally have given wrong ideas ; where it gave 
any at alL The sacred writers were no system makers ; 
they spoke and wrote naturally from their feelings ; and 
suited tlieir expressions to all the various cases which 
came before them. 

If we keep tliis in mind, and make the proper allow- 
ances for it^ I imagine that we shall find a suihcient 
agreement between the sacred oracles and our investi- 
gadon of nature and fact. 

In considering such agreement, it will be proper 
to pursue our wonted method ; taking first those ex- 

Sressions of scripture which describe the Nature of 
tesentmenty next those which point out its EffectSy and 
lastly those which give any rules for its Regulation. 
— If the words in our* Translation are not always ex- 
actly the same with those in modern use, that can make 
no material difficulty. 

3. First then with regard to the Nature of Rc- 

se&taicnt ; 

The difference between harm and injwy must have 
appeared to the sacred writers.. When St. Peter says, 
•* Who is he that will harm jrou if yebe fbllowct-s of that 
•* which Js good?'' I Pet. iir. IS. — When our Lc^d 
declares, that if beKcvers " drink any deadly thing 
it shall not Jmrt them;'* Mark xvi. 18. — ^When in 
a vision he says to Paul, " no man shall set on thee 
to fmrt. tliee; Acts xviiL 10« — the idea ofhann or 
hkutf, seems perfectly distinct from any notion of 
injuFj. 

Rut when St. Paul says to tlie GalatianSy " ye have 
** not injured me at all;" Gal. iv. 12. — ^When the 
P^aiaaist says of Jehovah ^' he suffered no man to do 
** them wrong^i*^ Psalm cv. 14. — and the housholdcr to 
h\& iabourei^j^ firiend I do thee no wrong ,*" Matt. 
XX* 13. the iflRural evil suffered is not properly the ob- 
ject of attention, but the moral violation of rights; the 
injury. — Sometimes the sense of a word is in a good 
moasure denoted by others with which it is Joined. In 
the present case, oppression, fraud> persecutiQn» aire 
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terms which exemplify our interpretation. Samuel 
^ says, whose ox have T taken; or whose an hare £ 
^* taken ? or whom have I defrauded, whom hav« I 
** oppressed T' I Sam. xii. ^. — St. Paul, blaming the 
Corinthians for going to Law, says, ** Why 4o ye not 
** rather take wrong ? why do ye not rather sujfor 
" yourselves to be defrauded?" i Cor- vL 1. — ^and cis«* 
where he joins " injurious^' witli " persecirtor," 1 Tim. 
L 13. 

4. A violation of right effectied by culpdl^le negli* 
gence has the nature of an injury; and therefore expia- 
tion or atpnement, is ordered for such violatfon, in tSac 
Law of Moses; that is, aUonement is enjoined, *^ if any* 
** one of the common peopk sip. through upnorancc, 
^ while he doeth somewhat against any o/the com- 
*' mandments of the Lord, concerning things wbich 
^< ought not to be done." Lev. iv« 27. — And leaving aa 
ox at liberty that has been *^ wont to push with liIs ham 
" in time past," Exod. xxi. 29. is even a capital of- 
fence ; supposing the ox to have kiHed any pei'son. 

5, Resentment has, by us, been called a m<dewkn$ 
sentiment ; particularly because it e»eites to ftnoMi^bwariL 
The Psalmist says, " Leave off frora vwaitli and let go 
^ displeasure ; fret not diyself,else sha4t thoti be masoed 
" to do evilJ^ Psalm xxxvii. 8. 

Tliat the natural effect of injury is pwushme^Uy ap* 
pears from those pass^a^es where punishment is spt^keu 
of as following wrong actions^ of course ; as confi^sedly 
annexed to them. . Sarai says to Ahrani, when be treats 
her with unmerited contempt, *' Aly wrong be upon 
thee" ; Gen. xvL 5. so tlie Jews, when Pilate has 
cleansed himself from, the blood of our Lord, cry out, 
^ his blood be on us, and on our cluldtcn:'* MatL 
xxvii. 25. Acts xviii. 6. Similar cxp^j^mons occur 
several times. — " O Lord, thou hast secjl iny wrong; 
** judge thou my cause". Lam. iii. 59. Mijre judgment 
JS' annexed to injury ; and to the same eflfect the M«u- 
g^strate is called by St. PauF, " a revenger to execute 
** Wrath upon liim that doeth evil". Rom. xiii. 5. — • 
Job says, *' Be ye afraid of the Swoxd : for wrath bnng*- 
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*' eth the punishments bf the sword, that ye may know 
** there is a judgment". Job. xix, 29. 

6. We may see from these instances, that the word 
wrath is much in use in our translation ; but the word 
anger is also used ; and, to express its warmer emo- 
tions, rage and fury ; much as we use them at present. 
Enmity also bears the same meaning in scripture as in 
modern writings. Anger and wrath seem sometimes to 
be general terms, sometimes to denote the quick and 
sudden species of anger : the latter sense seems im- 
plied when we are exhorted to be slow to anger, and to 
wrath. Prov. xvi. 32, James i. 19. 

Naamany when the simple prescription is given him 
to bathe himself in the river Jordan, turns and goes away 
in a rage. 2 Kings, v. 12. Jehovah pours out his fury 
on the adversaries of pure religion ; and in his fury 
tramples them under his feet. Nor does the word dis^ 
pleasure need any particular explanation. 

DespitefulnesSy by the manner in which it is intro- 
duced, appears to signify a lofty species of anger, for 
which I do not recollect a modern name, (aj The 
Psalmist says, " Our soul is filled with the scornful re- 
proof of the wealthy, and with thje despitefulness of 
thepr<n^rf." Psalm cxxiii. 4. And our Lord, in his Ser- 
mon on the mounf, " pray for them which despitefully 
*' use you, and persecute you.'' Mat. v. 44, The per- 
sons here meant are such as have power to persecute ; 
such as we can benefit only bv prayer. St. Paul also, 
when enumerating the sins or the heathens, joins toge- 
ther the words despiteful and proud, Rom. i. 30. 
Yet the word spite^ in familiar language, seems to be 
used when some particular mischief is contrived against 
some person, who is intended to be mortified, disap • 
pointed, lowered by it : its meaning comes near to that 
of malice, when used strictly. 

And as tihings are often explained by opposition and 
contrast, it may be worth while to observe the scriptural 
negations of resentment. Forgiveness is a negation of 
any resolution to punish : — reconciliation is something 
more ; it implies a return of old affections^ the course of 
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which has been interrupted by some seeming injury. 
JLove of enemies denotes that constant benevolence, 
which is continued to men even whilst they are in a 
state of enmity. 

Oi enmity we have given scriptural instances under 
Hatred, In the law ofc Moses, a man is an enemy who 
seeks the harm of another ; Numb. xxxv. 23. To do 
another harm may not be injurious ; but to seek, to aim at, 
and design ultimately the harm of another, cannot but 
be sOk And the idea oicomtancy^ox continuance, which 
We made a part of our idea of enmity, is expressed in 
the enmity of Saul to David. " And Saul became 
i* David's enemy continually.'* 1 Sam. xviii* 29. 

7. Revenge, as a word, occurs but rarely in scrip* 
ture ; (b) but the idea of desiring to punish for the 
sake of evil, rather than with a view to any good 
effects of punishment, may be found* In the dying 
benediction of Jacob we iiave these words ; ** Cursed 
" be their anger, for it was fierce ; and their wrath, fojr 
** it was cruel." Gen. xlix.7. Here is nothing like pu- 
nishing with a view to good ; (Part v. 21 .) the effect of 
anger, in tliis case, had been murder. It might indeed 
be suddien anger j but whilst it continued, it was ma- 
licious. 

That i-evenge which is fixed and settled in the 
mind for a length of time, is forbidden in the Mosaic 
Law : " Thou shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge 
" against the children of thy people, but thou shait love 
" thy neighbour as thyself : I am the Lord." Lev. xix. 
18. Here the word gnidge shews the continuance of 
the anger, or revenge, which may be supposed to have 
been unknown to its object. And that which is opposed 
to the fault, serves to describe its nature. This indeed, 
as was now observed, is commonly the case ; if we had 
no other description of revenge but that which is con- 
tained in the mention of the virtues opposed to it, that 
would be sufficient. 

St. Paul makes freedom from wrath and doubtings, 
(cj necessary for rightly performing acts of devotion, 
s 
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that is, fredom from malice and grudge, and all malici- 
ous machinations ; this must imply what is commonly 
called revenge. He also twice, Eph. iv. 31. Col. iii. 
8. reckons anger and malice together. And the word 
bitterness^ Eph. iv. 31. conveys the idea of continued 
malevolence aiming at no good : what wc call rancour 
seems bitterness in a high degree. 

Punishment in scripture means the same as we have 
defined it to mean : that which makes retribution for 
injury ; (before, we spoke of it as the effect of anger). 
In the description of the general judgment it is said of 
the wicked, " these shall go away into everlasting pu- 
*' nishment." Matt. xxv. 46. And the Apostle to the 
Hebrews compares the p^inishments due for rejecting 
the Mosaic and Christian Religions, If a man deserv- 
ed such a punishment for apostacy from the religion of 
Moses, " of how much sorer punishment suppose ye, 
** shall he be thought worthy who hath trodden under- 
** foot the Son of God ?" Heb. x. 29. 

The scriptural sense oi vengeance approaches nearer 
to the idea of punishment than to that of revenge. 
We may conceive it to be punishment inflicted with 
'warmthy and to be more discretionary than usual. — 
Chastisement is always understood to be punishment 
inflicted, merely with a view to the good of the 
offender. 

8. The word Peevishness does not occur in Scrip- 
ture ; but the fault and the feeling seem to be recogniz- 
ed. Sometimes the state of mind seems to be called 
fretting ; sometimes we judge from circumstances, that 
the sort of anger which is indulged would by us have 
been called by our term. We read of Hannah^ the 
mother of Samuel, that " her adversary provoked her 
" sore, for to make her fret," 1 Sam. i. 6. the subject 
was, Hannah's not bearing children ; as Peninnah did. 
• — " It is better to dwell in the wilderness than with a 
" contentious and angry woman". Prov. xxi. 19. — 
" The contentions of a wrfe are a continual dropping" 
Prov. xix. 13. — wear the temper, as a continual drop- 
ping wears a stone. ** Husbands, love your wives, and 
be not bitter against them". Col. iii. 19. — "Moses, 
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" because pfthe hardflfiss of your hearts, suffered you 
*' to put away your wives." Matt. xix. 8. The sorts of 
anger here described, or implied, being all in domestic 
life, not of the most serious and tragical nature, and 
being habitual, may be ranked under that ordinary sort 
of malevolence, of which we are speaking just at 
present. 

9. Indignation appears in various places of scrip- 
ture, and under the same name. Our Saviour's chief 
anger must be against vice and sin. In the twenty- 
third chapter of St. Matthew's gospel we find many 
instances of his indignation against Hypocrisy : and 
in St. Mark's we read, that lie was indignant at thejewish 
Zealots ; " he looked round about on them Avith anger, 
*' being grieved for the hardness of tlieir hearts". 
Mark iii. .5. Also when his disciples, through an offir- 
ciousness which implied some arrogance, and want of 
feeling of the kind spirit of Christianity, repulsed those 
who brought infants for Jesus's Benediction, we are 
told, that '* when Jesus saw it, he was much displeased". 
Mark x. 14. Nor can we conceive, that, when he made 
a scourge of small cords, drove the money-changers 
and others " out of the temple, and the sheep, and the 
*' oxen, and poured out the changers money, and oveiv 
" threw the tables," John ii. 15. he was entirely free 
from indignation ; especially as to this act is applied the 
prophetic saying, " The .2efl/ of tliine housb hath eatea 
*' me up". 

When the ten Apostles were *' much displeased'* 
" with James and John", Mark x. 41. their displeasure 
was a sort of indignation ; because they looked upon 
those two Apostles as endeavouring to gain, unfairly ov 
unhandsomely, an advantage over the rest. 

John Baptist addresses those self-sufficient persons 
who came out into the Desert to be baptized by him, 
with considerable asperity. " O generation of vipers, 
" who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
** come ?" Matt. iii. 7. — " God shall smite thee, thou 
** whited wall" ;— -were the words of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, when Ananias had ordered him to be 
smitten on the mouth :— -nor are w^ deceived when we 
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giv6 an angry meaning to these words, because St. Paul 
applied to himself *' thou shalt not speak evil of the 
*' ruler of thy people." Acts xxiii. 3 — 5. The anger 
here I call indignation, because the moral evil of the 
blow was, no doubt, chiefly in view. The same Apos- 
tle calls some persons ** abominable and diisobedient, 
and to every good work reprobate." Titus i. 16. 

Jehovah is very frequently represented as angry ; 
we ought, perhaps, generally to conceive his anger as 
belonging to the species Indignation ; though as it a 
retribution, and as suffering from it, or the expectation 
of it, promotes good, it may be conceived as punishment. 
It cannot be necessary, though it may be most regular, 
to mention, that the anger of God is metaphorical; as 
much so as his hands and his feet. Any faculty, of body 
or mind, said to exist in the supreme Being, means only 
the cause, in the Deity, of tliose effects, which, if they 
were produced by man, would be produced by that 
faculty. (My Lectures in Divinity I. }ih. 5,j 

Indignation rqay relate either to more heinous mo- 
ral disorders, or to such as are of inferipr moment ; in 
the former case it will be strong and lofty, in the latter 
it may mix with the peevjishness of ordinary life. 
*' Fret not thyself because of the ungodly," Psalm 
xxxvii. \ . may afford us an instance of the latter case : 
as far as ungoaliness excites anger, it is to be referred to 
the head of Indignation ; but yet fretting has been 
thought to belong chiefly to the lower and more fami- 
liar soits of anger. It is certain, that in the daily and 
trivial transactions of common life, moral failures and 
irregularities do excite a great deal of anger : nay it 
often happens, that such irregularities bring a man by 
degrees, to a habit of misanthropy. 

Oppression is one great cayse of indignation ; ^ that is, 
compelling a man to submit to power against right ; 
when the oppressed wants nothing but power to resist 
cfTectuaily' ; to repel the attacks of oppression. The 
scriptures speak treequently of oppression, and of the 
indignation which it excites, 1*. Rob not the poor be- 
f< cause he is poor," says tlVe^ise raiani " neither op- 
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press the aflKcted in the gate : for the Lord wiH 
^* plead their cause, arid spoil the soul of those that 
** spoiled them." Prov. xxii. 22. 23. Similar passages 
are numerous, and well known. 

Indignation after punishment^ as analogous to mail* 
cious triumph, has been mentioned before. (Part v. 7.) 
^* Let the ungodly fall into their own nets, and let me 
** ever escape thjem". Psalm cxli. 10. — " The righte- 
^* ous shall rejoice when he seeththe vengeance": **he 
** shall wash his footsteps in the blood of tlie ungodly". 
Yet still a good end is in view, which may distmguish 
this indignation from revenge ; and shew, that it arises 
from a zeal for virtue and religion. *' So that a man shall 
** say. Verily there is a reward for the righteous : doubt- 
'^* less there is aGodthatjUdgeth the earth". Psalm Iviii, 
-9. 10. 

10. What has been said may enable us to judge 
jijow nearly remarks drawn from fact coincide with the 
Ideas of scripture, in respect to the Nature of resent- 
ment ; (d) I therefqre close thq iirst part of our subject 
fyith the solemn (leclaration or denunciation of St. Paul. 
^^ Unto them that are coqtentious, and do not obey the 

truth, bi|t obey unrighteousness, indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish upon every soul of maa 
that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of tlie Gen- 
^' tile". Rom. ii. 8. 9. 

11. We are now to view some expressions of 
ocriptute which have relation to the effects of Resent- 
;inent. And as the beneficial effects of a malevolent Sen- 
timent are apt to cause sonie hesitation in some minds, 
and as additional doubt arises from the Scriptures taking 
for granted, that which, had they been systematical and 
jscientifical, they might have expresseci ; it may not he 
improper, in this plac§, to repeat, that whatever averts 
^vil arising in any particular state of things, is a good 
to that state ; and though that which averts evil be it- 
self an evil, yet if it averts a greater ^vjl. It may still be 
f onsidered as a good. 

We mayalso repeat, that popular language, such as the 
'scriptures must he v^itten in, orfcsq a great part of their 
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Talue, always takes for granted things allowed by those 
to whom it is addressed; and suits itself to particular 
occasions : As a strong instance of the scriptures omit- 
ting what seemed unnecessary to be mentioned, it has 
been observed, that even parental love is no where en- 
joined in saipture. (Part 1. 37.) And if we read the 
/ seventh chapter of St. Paul's first Epistle to to the Co- 
rinthians, we shall find several disswasions from mar- 
riage, but no injunction or perswasion to marry ; the 
reason is, because the Apostle thought those whom he 
addressed ready enough to marry, the situation of 
affairs considered. We cannot imagine that he wished 
the inhabitants of our Globe to continue only for that 
generation* 

In like manner, although we may not find "be ye 
•* angry", in the literal sense of the words, we can con- 
clude nothing more from the omission than that such a 
precept was unnecessary. We have heard of such a 
thing as Apathy ; but those who affected to commend 
it, were. Philosophers, not such as the Holy Scriptures 
were addressed to* Nay common prudence is taken 
for granted, in tlie parable of the unjust Steward, and 
in the famous injunction to do to others as we desire 
tliem to do to us ; though a great number of men want 
what is called common prudence. 

It may be useful also to recollect, that no quality is 
ever in Scripture ascribed to the Deity, which would be 
blamable in Man ; our idea of God being compounded 
of perfections only. Hence, if we find any sort of An- 
ger ascribed to Jehovah, or to the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, we may be allowed to affirm, that such 
anger is permitted to man ; nay is praise-worthy in 
him. Perhaps the expression may here occur, " ven- 
*' geance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord'* ; Rom. 
xii. 1 9. which seems to deny to man the anger ascribed 
to God ; but the very affirmation serves to confirm our 
notion, with regard to other expressions ; as it implies, 
that if nothing is affirmed to the contrary, that which is 
ascribed to God, is right in man. And perhaps it may 
be observed, here as properly as elsewhere, that the 
right.of inflicting punishment cannot be supposed to be 
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forbidden to man, in this text, but only that ai-bltarj 
and discretionary infliction of evil, which " assumes the 
•* God", and is the immediate effect of the feelings of 
the person offended. — But of this text we siiall see more 
hereafter. 

1 2. These things being premised, we may observe,- 
that anger is not wholly sinfnl ; and that some effects 
of it are such as our Creator intended, in our present 
condition ; and that he gave us anger as a friend might 
give* us a sword, (to repeat the former illustration), td 
enable us to repel evil by evil. — The declaration made 
iirimediately after God had created all things, must 
extend to the human mind : " And God saw every 
" thing that he had made, and behold it was very good." 
Gen. i. 31. St. Paul means the same thing whea 
he says, generally, though with a particular reference^ 
" Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be 
" refused, if it be received with thanksgiving". 1 Tim* 
iv. 4. And the Psalmist says, " The Lord is loving 
" unto every man, and his mercy is over all his works." 
Psalm cxlv. 9. These declarations do not mean that 
the works of God are incapable of abuse : when we say 
they are right, we mustsuppose them to be in their right 
state : but hen there is sl right state ; and that can be 
known only by beneficial effects^ 

1 3. Jehovah is so very frequently described as angry, 
in different ways and degrees, that it were vain to begin 
citing passages to that purpose. Of Jesus Christ we 
have already spoken under the head of indignation: as 
also of St Paul. The anger of Moses when, on coming 
down from Mount Sinai, with the Decalogue written 
on Tables, from immediate converse with the Spiritual 
Deity, he found his people in the very act of Idolatry, 
must have been very warm: and as such it is described. 
" And it came to pass as soon as he came nigh unto the 
" camp, that he saw the calf, and the dancing: and 
" Moses' anger waxed hot, and he cast the tables out 
" of his hands, and brake them beneath the mount.' ■ 
Exod. xxxii. 19. With regard to St. Paul, we may add 
tothe passages already produced, what he says of Alex- 
ander's having done him much evil; " the Lord reward 
" him according to his works." 2Tim. iv. 14. And 
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his manner of instructing tlie Ephesians ; " Be ye an- 
** gry and sin not ; " Eph. iv. 26. which clearly inaplies, 
that a man may possibly be angry and not sin. Whea 
i)avid heard of the rich man's having taken the poor 
man's ewe-lamb, though he had exceeding many flocks 
and herds of his own, his " anger was greatly kindled 
•* against the man." 

T^hsit punishment is lawful, appears by the whole pe- 
nal law of Moses; Deut, ch. xxv. as also by the declara- 
tion in the book of Genesis belonging to no set of men 
exclusively ; " Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man 
" shall his blood be shed." Gen. ix. 6, And by the 
Epistle to the Romans ch. xiii. That punishment may 
sometimes be inflicted by a private inaividual, will ap^ 
pear hereafter. 

Even the restrictions and limitations imposed upon 
anger in the Scriptures serve to shew, that it is not to- 
tally and essentially sinful. In the passage before 
quoted it is rather fierceness and cruelty than anger 
which is blamed. Gen. xlix. 7. The wise man advises 
to defera.nger. Prov. xix. 11. The Christian is nut to 
be angry ** without a catise, " Matt. v. 22. He must 
not be easili/ " provoked." 1 Cor. xiii. 5. He must be 
** slow to wrath." James i. 19. A Christian Bishop 
must not be " soon angry." Titus i. 7. Every one must 
let his anger sink with the Sun, Eph. iv. 26. This is very 
diflerent from a total condemnation and prohibition of 
the sentiment of anger. 

That species of anger which is called zeal^ and h 
nearly allied to indignation, is commended in scripture. 
We have already mentioned that of Moses in a most 
trying situation. Exod. xxxii. 19. Phineas must have 
performed that act for which he is so much commended, 
with great warmth and energy. Numb. xxv. 7, 8, &c. 
The Psalmist has such acute feelings that he pines a- 
way. Psalm Ixix. 9. St. Paul, though he confesses that 
the zeal of the Jews was defective with regard to know- 
ledge, plainly commends zeal in general, by his man- 
ner of recording its existence. Rom. x. 2. He also 
mentions zeal as a good effect of reproof and consequent 
repentance, 2 Cor. vii. \\* in the Corinthians ; aad he 
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tells the GalatiSn^^ generally, " it is gped' to be zea- 
lously affected always in a good thing." Gal. iv. 18*. 

14. And asT^d h^e compared Gbd^s giving us 
stttg;erj* and indeed othtV malevolent sentiments, to a 
friend's' giving a maii k M^(?rrf, and as a sword can only 
j^romoft^-Ood by inflicting evil, and only Continues to 
operate '^iist evil continues ; it may not be superflu- 
ous to pTO'tecc a few paisSages in which the swoW is 
spoken of ia$^gfod?e/i 

The swoi-d in^gi&Mat isf^eMle^ "Sword' of the 
" Lordv*' Jer. xlVii. 6. and 4he; ungodly are said to be 
a! sword of the Aiiftighty, P^atei xvii. 13. compare 
Joel ii. 25. an instrument to inflict evil, for the sake' of 
good. — Job says, ** Be ye afraid of the sword ; for 
" wrath' bfKigeth th¥panishments pftbe sword, that ye 
" may kiiow there is a judgment". - Jobxix. 29. 

Our Saviour, at the last Supp^V", tells his Apostles,' 
that if any of them hais no Swofd, fie must " sell hia 
** garment and buy one;" Luke '3^xii. 36. And St. 
Paul tells the Roraatt Chris^ans that-they must be good 
subjects ; for one reasorijr because the Magistrate 
** beareth not the swofd in- Vain": Rom. xiii. 4. Hd 
also tells the converts at Ephei^Sf thdt in order to pre- 
pare themselves for tlie duties which they would have t<J 
fulfil, they must arm thetnsefves with the word of God 
as with a sword ; and he cails it' * " the SWord of the" 
« Spirit." Epk^vi. 17:— Heb. iV: 12.-- Whether we 
understand this use of the word of Go'd perfectly or 
imperfectly, it must be' analogous to thcr use of the 
sword. See Rev. i. 16. These passages t^itd to'give 
Credit to a«y instrument, which by means of e^ril, pro- 
daces good upon the*whoie. Nothing cah bef^urged 
against anger, which' may not be urged agai*nst*^the' 
sword; 

15. This may suffice as to the good efi^ects of an- 
gfbr, considered generally; especially as more exprcs* ' 
sions of scripture which migfit be -^introdticed here, will 
otrtSur under different heads. 

There are some effects of angtr^lxich are good to 
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the individual in whom that passion operates.. — ^It ex- 
cites and enable him to repel evil ; — but 1 know not 
that we need expect here a precept of scripture : men 
are so ready to take fire on the mere appearance of 
injury, that those who wrote as occasion required, 
would always deem an injunction to be angry quite 
superfluous, or tending to counteract those exhortations, 
which they found it necessary to give for the due regu- 
lation of anger. Nay, even in a systematical writer of 
morals it would excite some degree of surprize to find 
this rule, * when you are injured and oppressed fail not 
to be angry ': Yet it is not the less true, that a human 
being would be maimed, as it were, and imperfect, if 
void of all kinds and degrees of aoger. 

That the scriptures do not mean to hinder men from 
repelling evil by means of the sentiment of anger, may 
be inferred from their allowing the individual to punish. 
Indeed public punishment is generally sued for by the 
individual ; but in some cases he is allowed in scripture 
to punish with his own hand. '* If a thief be found 
*' breaking up, and be smitten that he die, there shall 
** no blood be shed for him". Exod. xxii. 2. Is it here 
more reasonable to suppose the master of the house, or 
his friends, to be excited and enabled to attack and 
destroy the housebreaker, by the impulse of anger, or to 
fight from the perfectly cold deductions of reason ? 

In the Law of Moses there is a person called the 
avenger^ or the "avenger of blood"; no magistrate, 
seemingly ; probably some kinsman of tlie injured, 
best situated, and best qualified for avenging ; of this 
person it is said, " The avenger of blood himself shall 
*' slay the murderer : when he meeteth him, he shall 
*' slay him*'. Numb. xxxv. 19, What seems still more 
deliberate is, that though the avenger could not seize 
upon the guilty whilst he was in a city of refuge, yet 
the elders could take him from such city, and then their 
business was, not to deliver him up to the Magistrate, 
but to the avenger. Deut. xix. 12. — Numb. xxxv. 12. 
Those courts of justice which excuse a man when he 
does things through violence of passion, such as killing 
aa adulteier, and resenting a sudden insult, though they 
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would punish him for doing the same things in cool 
blood, take for granted the general sense of mankind in 
favour of passion, when excited in a virtuous breast. 

The Deitj/ is described in Scripture as angry at the 
oppressor ; is the person oppressed to be conceived as 
blamable if he Ji}e angry also ? " Ye shall not afflict 
*^ any widow or fatherless child. If thou afflict them 
•* in any wise, and they cry at all unto me, I will surely 
*' hear their cry, and my wrath shall wax hot ". and 
so forth. Exod. xxii. 22. &c. S^e also Zech. vii, 8. 
— 14. God is also described as angry at his adversa- 
ries, or enemies. " According to their deeds, accord- 
" ingly he will repay, fury to his adversaries, recom-» 
" pense to his enemies". Isaiah lix. 18. 

16^:. The Deity then will hear the cries of tlie op^ 
pressed : are not these cries the language of passion ? 
if so, a few passages of Scripture where they are men- 
tioned must be to our purpose. Elihu, in the book of 
Job, speaks of " the multitude of oppressionSjj that made 
** the oppressed to cry". Job xxxv. 9. Of mighty 
and wicked men he says, that " they cause the cry of 
** the poor to come unto " God ; and that God ** hear- 
** eth the cry of the afflicted". Job xxxiv. 28. Isaiah 
foretells that the Egyptians ** shall cry unto the Lord 
*' because of the oppressors." Isaiah xix. 20. And 
St. James tells the rich, that theories of injured labour- 
ers enter " into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth". 
James v. 4. — Here is nothing like disapprobation of 
these cries, nor therefore of the passion which gave them 
utterance. The wise man speaks of ** the tears of such 
•' as were oppressed"; Eccles. iv. 1. and sense of 
injury promotes tears as well as cries. Such expres-i 
sions, whether articulate or not, imply passion without 
power ; and if they are approved, we may conclude, 
that, had there been power, it ^light have lawfully beea 
exerted when -set in motion by tliat passion. 

« 

Viqlent Contests by bodily strength, arc always sup- 
ported by anger : yet when they are n^entioned in the 
Law of Moses, no particular blame is thrown upon 
them ; only it i3 settled how any damages arising from 
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tjiem.sbalibe compeiisated. Exod.x:}fi. 1§. Perhaps 
each contender is siippose^ to thiink. hiaiself in the 
right, and to act as on the deifeiisive ; and tlierefore no 
,^^ifference is xnade between the parties. 

V, 'vlj. /VVe have observed, in speaking of the goo^ 

^. e^ffects of anger, oi- resentment, as beneficial to tlie indi- 
vidual wixo is moved by it, tt^a]t it en^bjfes him to main-^ 
tain t\\^t mthoriti/^y/hich is necessary for the public 
^ood. Tlie sgriptures express much the same. Au- 
thority over Childr erp is necessary for the purpose of 
EdiLcation, ** He.iliat sparetlj his rod l^teth his son'*. 
*' Chasten thy son while there is hope, ai)d let jpot thy 
** soul spsirb for his crying. '-The rod and reproof 
" give Ayisdom". jProv. xiii. 34. — xix, 18,— xxix. 15. 
I need not repeat the inlprobability of this discipline 
..being kept up witl)9iit some feelipffs of anger. To the, 
same purpose the Apostle to the ilebrews. ' '*^ Whom 
" the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scoiirgeth every 
'** son whpitnVhe receivQth."^ Heb. xii. 6. — ^We may 
^add the paying addressed to St. John, ** as many as 
" I love, I rebuke and chasten". .Rev. iii. 19, 

Authority over Servants could s;(;^rce]y. be maintain- 

. cd without some emotion of resentment : tlie Law of 

Moses annexes a pu;iishment to excess in tlie exercise of 

Jierile authority ; burt that of itself shews the lawfulness 

of correctip^ inflicted by the Master, .when not carried: 

to excess. "If a ipan sniite the eye qf bis servant, or. 

. ** the eye of his, fiiaid, that it perish ; lie shall let him 

** go free for h\s eye's, sake". .Kxod. xs;i, 26. 27. and so 

of a tooth, r 'Efut had he^brrecte4 him more moderately, 

no blame woujLd have been sjipposed. A xeal fault in. a" 

servant has the nature of an iujjLiry, being contiary to 

agreements, express or .tacit. 

Our Lord says, "t}iai se^apt whicji knew his Lord's 
•*^,.will, and prepared not '^jmseif, neither did according 
" iphis will, shall be bfejatei\-with maifty stripes. Biit 
" I]e that knew not, and di4.e6nmiit tl^Lings worthy of 
** stripes, shall be beaten witji few stripes' % Luke xii. 
47. 48. .; Here the lawfulness jo.jfjcorr^c^iori, (which, as 
.before, cann6t be supposed ; to be execult^d without' 
some angry emotions), is cfearly taken for granted, as 
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SL thing out of all question ; which it seems also to be 
in those scripturp$ where masters are exhorted to make 
a mild and gentlp use of the power tjiat is discretionary. 
And Solomon says, ^VA servant willjnotbe corrected by 
*' words : for tliough he understand he will not sm^ 

f swer". J^rov. xxix. 19. 

i ... 

Authority over Subjects is, in spripture, connected 
with wrath. 4' The King^s wrath is. as the roaring of ^ 
'* Lion", Prov. xi;^. 12. The Magistrate is "the 
!' Afinister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upoo 
" him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be 
?* §ubj^ct, not only, for wrath, but also for conscience 
r* sake.** Rom. xjii. 4. 5. 

Even qver religious Societies authority cannot be 
maintained without some sharpness and vehemenc.g'. 
St. Paul tells the Corintliians that one reason >vhy he did 
not visit the^i, was, his desire to spare theni, to forbear 
that severity which their conduct would have demanded. 
And the warmtli with which he introduces this reason, 
tiiay be worthy of remark- " I call God for a record 
'* upon my Jsoul, that to spare you, I came not as yet 
^ unto Coritith". — And he adds afterwards, in conclu- 
sion, *' if I come again I will not spare". 2'Cor* i. 23, 
md xiii. 2. 

1 8. We have said, tUat one good effect of anger is 
ts guarding Benevolence from excess or pervei^sion. 
This reminds us of some ^criptOral expressions ; besides 
hose already mentioned, relative to parental fondness. 
t)ne passage is strong against the idolati'ous prophet ; 
he anger excited by his pernicious influence must not 
)e softened by unreasonable compassion. *' Thou sliali 

* not consent iinto him, nor hearken unto him ; nei- 
^ ther shall thine eyp pity him, neither shalt thou 
^ spare, neither shalt thou conceal him; hut thou slialt 

* surely kill hino." 'l)cut. xiii. 8, 9. There are ma- 
ly other expressions ot like import. I will only pro- 
luce one more. ^Goye after him through the city, and' 

* smite: let not your eye spgre, neitjier have ye pity." 
Ezek. ix. V, see Deutw xix. ;2l. >Tljie injunction of our 
laviour, ** Give not tbat wWch!. is hply unto the 
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22. The good of anger to the Object of it consists 
chiefly in its preventing him from running into wrong 
conduct; this it freqjuentiy does by punishment, but of 
tliat we have already spoken ; What we have now most 
^immediately in view is, tlie threatened displeasure of 
good men, when any propensity to oflFend appears iti 
those, over whom - they have any influence. This 
threatened displeasure co-operates with the conscience 
of those who arc in danger of offending ; and makes ait 
impression merely by looks and gestures. 

What is said, of thi^ sort;-" relative to the Deit^j is 
easily applicable to men ; as indeed it is borrowied from 
things human. " I will set mine eyes' upOn them for 
*' evil, and not for gt)od- '. Amos ix. 4. thus saitU 
the Lord ; and these wotds^ with- other Expressions 
liCv, xvii. 10. — Jer. xliv. 1 1.* about God's netting his 
face against wickedness, are perfectly analogous to that 
of which we are speaking ; and shew; that the sacred 
writers recognized the force of it. ^ And vwth regard ta 
the difference between good and.bad-tnen,'as to sentii 
jwent^ of submission which they excitej that passage of 
the Psalmist is apposite; and applies equally to God- 
and Man ; ** there is mercy with thee; therefore shalt 
thou be feared." Fsalm cxxx. 4. 

Jehovah says of the house of Eli, "t#ill judge his 
•^' house for ever for the iniquity which he knoweth : 
** because his Sons made themselyes vile, and (accord*- 
" ing to the marginal reading) he frowned not on 
" them". 1 Samt iii. 13. Hadthisvenerable old man 
frowned on his sons wheiV'they seeined likely to make 
themselves vile, he would^iave preserved his house from 
eternal degradation, — Ih the text We ready ** and Ik! 
" restrained them not". Restraint wbiald have* Beeii 
the effect of threatened displeasure. Wliat Solomon 
says is to our purpose : " The north wind driveth away 
" rain: so doth an angry countenance a backbiting 
" tongue". Prov. xxv. 23-. Job says, ** mine enemy 
•^ sharpeneth his eyes upon me :" Job xvi. 9. he who 
could feel that, must be sensible to the menacing coun* 
tcnance of a worthy and friendly man. 

When masters arc exhorted f/J to moderate 
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threatening their servants ; and parents to abstain from 
provoking their childen to wrath, Eph. vi. 4, 9. the 
thing against which they are cautioned is an excess. 
Arid in giving this caution the Apostle takes for grant- 
ed that in moderation that would be right and useful, 
which he blatnes when in the extreme. Some magiste- 
rial threats, some parental frowns would have been re^ 
guiredhy the Apostle, had he observed a negh'gence or 
sUpineness in those to whom he addressed himself: 
wnat he did observe was furious and arrogant imperi- 
ousness to servants, and peevish severity to children ; 
both void of that mild, gentle, benevolent spirit,which it 
becomes the Christian to manifest in every relation of 
human Life. 

2S. We now come to the hurtful effects of Resent* 
ment ; but as there can be no doubt of their being de- 
scribed in scripture, we need not enlarge upon them, as 
if^e have been obliged to do on the beneficial effects. 
In generaly hurtful effects of every passion are to be 
considered as the work of man : according to what is 
said in the Book of Ecclesiastes, ^^ God hatli made man 
•* upright; but they have sought out many inventions* '. 
Eccies. vii. 29. That these b^d eflFects are considered 
as avoidable^ appears from our being ordered to put them 
off; and that the sorts of anger which we are to put off 
are abuses actually prevailing, appears from the cir* 
cumstances mentioned in describing anger : for these 
we might refer to passages already quoted ; as where 
avenging and bearing a grudge are forbidden ; Lev. xix. 
18. or where we are ordered to cease from wrath, lest 
we should be moved to do evil ; Psalm xxxvii. 8. but 
we will endeavour to avoid rej)etition. Nevertheless 
we may take Solomon's description of such anger as he 
blamea: "Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous". 
Prov. xxvii, 4. — ** Anger resteth in the bosom of fools". 
Ecclesf. vii. 9. St. Paul is afraid lest he should find 
fimongst his Corinthian disciples, '" debates, envyings, 
" wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, 
" tumults". 2 Cor. xii. 20. He reckons amongst the 
Works of the flesh, variance, wrath, strife, and murders. 
Gal. V. 20, 21, He commands his convcjits to put away, 
u 
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and to put off, alJ, all bitterness, wrath, anger, clamour, 
tliough he says " the wrath of God cometh on the 
" children pt disobedience'*, Eph. iv. 31. — Col. iii, 6, 
S. which shews that wrath is not essentially evil. 
When the faults are specified which Christian con- 
verts are expected to put away, those faults are always 
meant, which they actually had (taken collectively) before 
conversion, either as Jews or heathens ; the way there- 
fore to get a right idea of any particular fault mentioned, 
is not to take the word expressing it in its strict literal 
or verbal sense ; but according to the kind and degree 
of it prevailing in fact. The Jews had been carnal, 
toth in their religion and morals ; John iii. 6. — 1 Cor. 
iii. 3. — Gal. v. 13, 17, 24. the Heathens had been des- 
perately vicious. Rom. i. 24, to the end. Col. iii. 7. 

24. Some evil effects of anger, when abused, fall 
upon the object of the passion : but texts need not be 
produced to prove that the scriptures recognize these, 
because every text, in which tlie abuse of anger is for- 
bidden, or discouraged, implies their existence. When 
anger is called cruel or outrageous, it must be supposed 
to inflict evil on its object ; and so when it is said to 
produce strifes, tumults and murders. " Surely Op- 
** pression maketh a Wise man mad*'. Eccles. vii. 7. 
says Solomon. And this applies to the evils of anger 
as they affect the world at large. When anger is blam- 
ed in scripture, there is in reality, an evil pointed out, 
and a cause of that evil assigned; but sucn cause and 
effect are only mentioned popularly, not linked together 
systematically, in a scientifical manner. What that 
friendlyharmony is,which we have said anger interrupts, 
the Psalmist could not but feel, when he says, "ftis 
not an open enemy that hath done me this dishonour, 
for then I could have borne it;** — " but it was even 
thou, my companion, my guide and mine own fami- 
" liar friend. We took sweet counsel together, and 
" walked in the house of God as friends'*. Psalm lv» 
12, 14, 15. 

And the scripture by calling philantlirophy love of 
our neighbour, acknowledges the power of intercourse 
m generating kind affections. Social com?nerce, for 
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purposes of justice,or goodness, is also spoken of in such 
a manner as to shew the naischief of disturbing it. St. 
Paul tells us we are naembers one of another, Eph, 
iv. 25. and St. Peter enjoins our being all subject one 
to another : 1 Pet. v. 5. How anger may disturb this 
mutual dependance Is not unfrequently intimated. " A 
" wrathful man stirrethup strife'-. Prov. xv. 18. and 
xvii. 19. " Strife causeth trangression". " The 
** wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
" God'*. Contentions are called " debates", and dis- 
couraged, or forbidden : those at law are spoken of by 
St Paul ; and those at war by St. James. " There is 
** utterly a fault among you, because ye go to Law one 
^* with another. Why do ye not rather take wrong ? 
** Why do ye not suffer yourselves to be defrauded" ? 
1 Cor. vi. 7. — *' From whence come wars and fightingsr 
*' amongst you? come they not hence, even of your 
" lusts that war in your niembers" ? James iv. 1. 

The continual growth of Resentment is described in 
the book of Proverbs; "The beginning ofstrifeisas 
** when one letteth out water". Prov. xvii. 14. To 
which might be added, what has before occurred, about 
bearing a grudge, and anger resting in the bosom of 
fools. The means also by which the flame of discord 
is hindered from dying away, are particularly men^ 
tioned. " Where no wood is there mc fire gocth out ; 
** so where there is no' tale-bearer the strife ceaseth. 
** As coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire ; §o is 
** a contentious man to kindle strife". Prov. xxvi. 
** 20, 21. And when we consider, that the ca^uses of 
anger and strife here mentioned are also tb^ effects of 
them, we cannot be. at a loss to conceive, th?\t they may 
continually multiply. If they produce that which en- 
genders tne same, there can be no limit to their in- 
crease. Nay should the bad consequences arising from 
vicious anger be once stopped, yet the angry man is but 
too apt to begin all again, by fiesh, excesses. ** A naan 
** of great wrath shall sqffi^r punishment: for if thou 
" deliver liim, yet thou mu&t do. it again", Prov, xix. 
19. 

The ordinary ill offices arising from faulty anger arc 
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included in those things which we are commanded to 
put away ; amongst which evil-speaking, with malice, 
and blasphemy, (meaning detraction) arc particularly 
mentioned. As to the oad effects of vicious resent-, 
ment on the angry ^ it will be sufficient if we found only 
the name of " bitterness" ; " the heart knoweth his 
*• own bitterness ", Prov. xlv. 10. — Gal. v. (compare 
verse 20 with 22.) but can never know it otherwise 
than as misery : and therefore this feeling is opposed to 
the sentiment of "joy.** 

Nor can hardness of heart be a more pleading 
feel. And when anger is vicious, and so makes men do 
wrong things, deserving vengeance and detestation, 
then may we say of the angry man, tliat he fleeth 
•* when no man nursueth" ; Prov. xxviii. 1. that he is 
afraid where no fear is : Psalm liii. 6. much more when 
he sees revenge actually at hand, ready to strike a dead* 
lyblow. ^.' 

25. Having taken notice of the effects of resent* 
ment, we may recollect what was said about the regu- 
lation of it : comparing it with the expressions of scrip- 
ture. If we want to have only one rule to follow, it 
should be tliis ; let anger always act under the direction 
of benevolence. When our Lord says, ** I say unto you 
•* love your enftnies*', Matt. v. 44. liis meaning inust 
be the same^ ^ ^And what St. Paul calls C/iarity is not 
popularly distinguished from what we now call benevo- 
Jence: when he tells us that this virtue " suffereth long, 
•* and is kind", — " is not easily provoked", — " beareui 
\* all tilings"— " endureth all things", 1 Cor.ch. xiii.it 
is the same thing as saying, that enlarged and enlight- 
ened benevolence should be our guide with regard to 
what we ought to fear, and what provocation we ought 
to indulge. 

As to the question^ whether we should, if it were in 
our power, annihilate anger, nothing more need be pro- 
duced than what appeared in considering its good ef- 
fects ; every instance of its good effects, in any particu-^ 
lar situation of things, is an argument against aestroy- 
ing all its powers, whilst that situation continues. And 
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what was lately observed may be of use here, that when ^ 
the Christian converts were commanded to put awa/ 
anger and wrath, with their evil consequences, a com* 
parison was really instituted, between what they had 
been before conversion, and what was expected of them 
in their new character. And therefore, that what was 
really ordered to be put off was that vice to which they 
had actually been habituated ; they were so to regulate 
every passion that it should not stand in the way of any 
duty, ("gj There was no more occasion to cautiom 
men against annihilating the passion of anger, than to 
caution them against leaving the race of mankind to 
die away, and vanish from the earth. 

We' gave an idea of a man's giving the rein to his 
resentment, as far as it would assist him in doing his 
Duty, and in maintaining order, without suffering it to 
hurry him beyond the bounds which his reason pre- 
scribed ;^d this idea is sufficiently supported by the 
sacred w«ers, ascribing such conduct to the Deity ; 
which they never would have done, if tliey had thought it, 
essentially vicious. Nor must it be said, that the Deity 
could restrain what might overpower human weakness ; 
if we conceive the Deity to have human passions, wc 
must be uniform, and ascribe to him also human go- 
vernment of those passions : we must not confound 
figurative language with plain ; we ndfet not make the 
same agent, in the same train of thoujpl; t#be in some 
respects man, and in others God. It sli^ one is afraid 
to depend upon this argument^e may recollect what is 
said concerning God's rcpentif^^^X he had made man, 
Gen. vi. 6. And tliat he had fiade Saul king. 1 Sam. 
XV. 35. — Or he may consider tliat Christ, who is our 
pattern, and St. Paul who was inspired, have left us in- 
stances of Indignation and Resentment. How cautious 
every man should be, lest his passions hurry him into 
sin, has been attentively laid down, Part i. 40. where it 
was obsei-ved, that it would be imprudent in ordinary 
men to give scope to their warmer passions. See also 
Part v. 22. 

That anger is not invincible appears sufficiently from 
cur being commanded to put it away ; and from the 
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general declaration, that God will not suffer men to be 
"^^v.. tempted above that they are able, but will with the 
temptation make . a way to escape, that they may be 
able to bear it: 1 Cor. x. 13. this declaration includes 
trials of every kind, bodily and spiritual. 

26. We may come then to those practical JRules 
which seemed likely to suggest right methods of con^ 
ducting ourselves in cases of provocation to anger, when 

: without them we might have been unthinkingly carried 

^ into vicious conduct. 

The first was, to furnish ourselves with good 
principles and resolutions. The two great pillars of 
Virtue, under the Christian oeconomy are Ihith and 
Jj(yve : the former well adapted to make us endure all 
things, the latter to make us conciliate the kind affec- 
tions of our brethren, and interpret their actions with 
mildness and candor. St. Paul intimates ttf^e Colos- 
aans, that the way to be presented toGod*\inblame- 
*' able and unreproveable in his sight," is to " conti- 
nuein the faith grounded and settled". Col. i. 22, 23. 
He prays ardently for the Ephesians, that they may be 
rooted and "grounded in love". Eph. iii. 17. And 
when we are possessed of these principles in some de- 
gree, we must .carefully look forward to the dangers 
which we inas have to encounter ; we must provide 
forces sufHci^ to oppose any host that may come to 
attack us : w« must compute exactly what fortifications 
we may have occasion to construct, Luke xiv. 28 — 32. 
lest we should exposoj^burselves to the sarcastic taunt, 
** this man began to iKuId, and was not able to finish". 

27. Suspending the indulgence of our resentment 
is perfectly agreeable to those parts of scripture, where 
we are commanded to be slow to anger ; not to be easily 
provoked. The wise man says, "the discretion of a 
** man deferreth his anger". Prov. xix. 11. " Go not 
•* forth hastily to strive^ lest thou know not wliat to do 
•* in the end thereof. " He thathathno rule over his 
** own spirit is like a city tliat is broken down, and 

*** without walls". 

28. In order to avoid being guided by prejudice f 
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we should learn to discern genuine worth. St, Paul 
prays that the Pbilippians " may appiove things that 
** are excellent". PhiL 1. 10. And what St. John says, 
with regard to some popular notions tending to exclude 
solid virtue, should be often applied. " Little childrea 
** let no man deceive you ; he that doeth righteous- 
•* ness is righteous". That man is most to be esteem- 
ed, whose conduct will bear to be most strictlv examin- 
ed by the eternal rules of virtue. This woula apply to 
thafc- indulgence of resentment on principles of false 
hoiiour. When we are dazzled by a false glare of good, 
we sftall be the more ready to palliate and overlook 
specious evil ; as well as to undervalue humble, unpre- 
tending merit. The scriptures speak of those wicked 
hypt^rites, who " for a shew make lone prayers, 
" though they devour widows' houses"; Luke xx. 47. 
and of some, who desiiing " to make a fair shew itk 
** the flesh", obstruct that religion which is seated ia 
the heart. ,^ At the same time holy writ warns us against 
rash judgiilBnt. All false notions of merit have a great 
influence upon the most moral sort of Resentment^ 
Indignation ; and all tend to hurry us into treating men 
in such ways as will occasion vexation and remorse. 

29. We arie countenanced by Scripture in recom- 
mending the doing of good even before our sentiments 
are thoroughly rectihed. " If thou meet; thine enemy's 
** o^ or his ass going astray, thou shaliturely bring it 
" back again". And so of giving assistance when the 
beast of burden of the man that hateth us is seen lying 
Under his burden. Exod. xxi^.4, 5. Solomon says, 
" If thine enemy be hungry,Jil(ire him bread to eat : 
" and if he be thirsty, give himwater to drink ": Prov. 
XXV. 21, which precept is cited and adopted by St. Paul, 
Rom. xii. 20. and will hereafter be considered more 
particularly. 

30. We were to be aware of treating every little 
variance as settled enmity ; because the best friends 
have sometimes misunderstandings, wliich prove to be 
only transitory. To this may be be referred the direc-, 
tions already cited, to be ** slow to wrath"; not to let 
the sun go down upon our wrath. Here also we may 
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intrbcjucc that excellent remark, " A soft answer turn- 
** eth away wrath; but grievous words stir up anger". 
Ptov. XV, 1. — And as first appearances cause danger, 
when if they were bom patiently, all would end well, 
we may add, ^' Better is the end of a thing than the 
" beginning thereof; and the patient in spirit is better 
than the proud in spirit. Be not hasty in thy spirit 
to be angry". Eccles. vii. 8,9. St Paul's advice to 
the Colossians can no where be introduced amiss on 
our present subject ; " forbearing one another and. for- 
*♦ giving one another, if any man have a quarrel (or. 
complaint, qtierela,) *' against any : even as Christ for« 
** gave you, so also do ye." 

31. We were to be cautious lest when wc indulge 
our displeasure towards others, our dissatisfaction should 
really be with ourselves. To tliis is applicable whatever 
is said in scripture concerning reproof as causing resent.^ 
raent. ** Reprove not a scorner, lest he hate thee". 
Pro v. ix. 8. And to the same purpose we ate directed 
by our Lord not to give " that which is holy unto the 
*' dogs", lest they turn again and rend us. Matt. vii. 
6. St. Paul has the same thought when he asks the 
Galatians, " am I therefore become your enemy because 
♦*I tell you thetruth" ? Gal, iv. 16. Reproof and friendly 
advice are things in themselves so precious, and so de« 
serving of approbation and gratitude, that when men 
resent them, they must be influenced by some inward 
vexation and anger at themselves ; either because th^y 
have such faults as are pointed out to them ; or because 
they are supposed to have them ; or perhaps because 
they are at tne same time unwilling to part from them, 
and ashamed to retain them. 

32. The last rule recommended was, that wc 
shouki not be rash in adopting tlie resentments of our 

friends : though it was confessed, that a lively interest 
in the common concerns of our friends, if on good prin- 
ciples, and under due regulation, is praiseworthy. It is 
not inconsistent with our idea or Jehovah, that he 
should declare, " I will be an enemy unto thine ene- 
^* mies'' ; Exod. xxiii. 32. nor with our veneration for St. 
Pauly that he should ask, ^^ who is ofiended and I burn 
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" not r" 2 Cor. xi. 29. — Neither do we hesitate when 
we find Moses avenging an Israelite that was op. 
pressed, and smiting his oppressors, x\cts vii. 24. In 
these cases we feel security about the rectitude of the 
sympathy which was indulged ; but in ordinary cases, 
by rashly entering into quarrels, we make ourselves ac- 
cessaries to vice and injury ; as well as involve ourselves 
imprudently in unnecessary dangers and difficulties. 
Such was Solomon's idea when he said, " A violent 
** man enticeth his neighbour, and leadcthhim into the 
f* wgy that is not good "; Prov. xvi. 29. — *' He that 
** passcth by, and meddleth (or is enraged) with strife 
*' belonging not to him, is like one that taketh a dog by 
** the ears". Prov. xxvi. 17. Moreover, the rashness 
here meant incurs that blame which is annexed to Slew- 
ing discord": Prov. vi. 14, 19. for nothing spreads dis- 
cord more than mens taking up, h'ghtly and indiscrimi- 
nately, the quarrels of their friends. 

Such are the rwto which were laid down for our prac- 
tice. As they are supported by scripture, and as our 
comparisons of Scripture witli the remarks arising from 
observation, have now run out into considerable length, 
it may be as well to abridge the remainder ; especially 
as many of the passages which we have quoted, apply 
to more points than one ; and therefore, a continiia- 
' tion of our plan might occasion repetitions, which would 
become tediouSi 

33. The hindrances to observing good practical 
rules may be reduced to some way of over-valuing and 
therefore sparing ourselves: to obviate which wc should 
request the free advice of our friends : " only by pride 
*' Cometh contention : but with the well advised is 
*• wisdom". "• He that is of a proud heart stineth up 
" strife". *' Faithful are the wounds of a friend : but 
" the kisses of an enemy are deceitful". Prov. xiii. 10. 
and xxviii. 25, — xxvii. 6. That in order to avoid the 
influence of self-deceit we should examine ourselves, is 
the direction of St. Paul. '* Examine yourselves \the- 
** ther yc be in the faith, prove your own selves". 
2 Cor. xiii. 5. And it was to answer the same purjpose 
w 
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that the Psalmist prayed to bis God to examine him. 
" Examine me O Lord, and prove me : try out my 
«* reins and my heart". Ps:ilm xxvi. 2. " Try. me, 
" O God, and seek the ground of my heart : prove me, 
** and examine my thoughts". Psahn cxxxix: 23. 

Nor need we want scriptural caution against kt/pO'» 
crisj/ in the expression of anger. " The words of his 
" mouth were softer than butter, having war in his 
*' heart : his words were smoother than oil, and yet be 
" they very swords". Psalm Iv. 22. This caution is not 
only against being deceived by the smooth anger of 
others, but against deceiving ourselves : for a hypocrite 
will sometimes say,, * I did not give the man an angry 
word', when he provoked the person he addressed, as 
as much as he could ; and when his affected gentleness 
aggravated the provocation. Seejer. xvii. 9. 

34. In order to illustrate what we laid down, wc 
supposed some Objections to be urged against it. One, 
that the directions were so indefinite as to be liable to 
much evasion. Our answer to this belonged as much 
to scripture as to the Law of Nature. Honesty and 
fairness of heart and mind are as necessary for the per- 
formance of revealed duties as any others: the seed 
sown in the good ground corresponds to tliose, who 
** in an honest and good hearty having heard tlie word, 
*' keep it, and bring forth fruit with patience". Luke 
viii. 1 5. If Duties are enjoined in ever so plain a man- 
ner, there will always be room for the " testimony of 
" our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
** not with fleshly wisdom", 2 Cor. i. 1,2. wc have 
performed them. 

35. Another objection was, that forgiving injuries 
is impracticable^ because if we were known to act on 
such a principle, our rights, in person and property, 
would be continually invaded. Our first answer to this 
was, that punishment is not alT? ays wrong ; the truth 
of which has been abundantly proved from Scripture. 
We next balanced motives^ to forbear injuries and to 
repeat them, on the different suppositions of punish- 
ment and forgiveness; and we found the balance to 
preponderate in favour of forgiveness ; — but this rea-. 
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soning wants no confirmation from scripture ; because 
it is a defence of the Christian doctrines of loving ene- 
mies and pardoning offenders ; and would be as proper 
in a commentary on the New Testament, as in a system 
of morality. We may nevertheless mention a few pas- 
sages by the way. 

We have said that the fear of man is an unsteady 
principle of action ; -this brings to mind that passage 
where religious tear is compared with the fear of man : 
** fear not them which kill the body, but are not able 
** tokilltlie soul : but rather fear him which is able to 
•* destroy both body and soul in Hell". A passage of 
much the same import i with ours, if taken in one light ; 
for ours describes the fear of God as permanent, and as 
a solid ground of good conduct ; but the tear of Man as 
fragile and not to be depended upon, though it some- 
tunes may be used as a motive. 

36. Mutual natural benevolence^ which we said 
would return if not prevented,^ seems implied in such 
precepts as the following ; " love as brethren'*. — " Be 
" kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly 
« love". 1 Pet. iii. 8. Rom. xii. 10. " A friend loveth 
** at all times'*. Prov. xvii. 17. or uniform love is the 
mark of a friendly disposition. 

The gratitude and affection arising from being for- 
given is expressed in St. Luke's account of two debtors, 
intended to convey a general sentiment. " which of 
** them will love him most?" — '^ I suppose that he to 
*' whom he forgave most". — ** Thou hast rightly 
" judged". Luke vii.42, 43. 

The prudence of conn^i^ions with the placable man 
IS thus supported : " Make no friendsliip with an angry 
man : and " with a furious man thou shalt not go", 
Prov. xxii. 24. 

That a mercifiil being may even intimidate^ appears 
from a passage already produced ; " There is mercy 
" with thee ; therefore shalt thou be feared". See 
also Rom. ii. 4. 

Kow discord naturally grows and spreads, has been 
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already shewn ; and what was adduced shews the rea- 
sonableness of the sacred precept. *' Say not, I will do 
** so to him as he hath done to me ; I will render to a 
" man according to liis work". Prov, xxiv. 29. 

The propriety of pardoning a man of a wai^n but 
generous temper has appeared ; both under the rule for 
suspending punishment, and under that for endeavour- 
ing to get just notions of merit, and of mens true cha- 
rac,ter. 

The distinction between public and private punish- 
ment is very clear in the holy scriptures. The design 
of a city of refuge was to prevent the avenger from in- 
flicting private punishment before public could be pro- 
cured : " that the man-slayer die not, until he stand 
*' before the congregation in judgment". Numb. xxxv. 
1 2. In one case it has appeared that the private aveng- 
er is made, as it were, the executioner under public 
authority. Deut. xix. 12. And St. Paul, though he 
justifies Rulers or Magistrates as ministers of God, when 
they act as avengers to execute wrath on those that do 
evil, Rom. xiii. 4, 5. yet says to private individuals, 
M avenge not yourselves". Rom. xii. 19. 

37. I concluded my remarks taken from fact with 
Q.Y\n^ oi recapitulation ; but that would of course con- 
sist chiefly of the substance of what had gone before it. 
Some few additional ideas mi«rht occur. 

Seeming injuries which we are inch'ned to punish, 
may be no injuries. Let us not deserve to have it said 
of us, " Behold he findeth occasions against me ; he 
*' counteth me for his enemy". Job. xxxiii. 10. let us 
rather take the advice of Solomon, " Strive not witli a ' 
*'. man without cause, if he have done thee no harm". 
Prov. iii. 30. And suppose harm done, yet if not meant. 
Jet us accept the same kind of Apology which St. Paul 
pifcred ; '* I wist not, Brethren,. that he was the High 
^' Priest. For it; is written, *' Thou shalt not speak 
*' evil of the ruler of thy people". Acts,xxiii. 6. He 
who will cite authorities against himself, merits ouf 
indulgence. 
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If we are convinced that we suffer, yet if tliere . 
is room for doubt whether we suffer wrongfully let us 
remember the Housholder who hired labourers into his 
vineyard ; " Friend, I do thee no wrong". Matt, xx, 
J 3. This plea was in all reason sufficient to secure 
peace ; though we arc too apt to imagine, tliat we are 
injured if we receive less from free bounty than other 
nrjen ; and to look upon that as an injury, which is only 
a deprivation of a benefit that we had been long accus • 
tomed to enjoy. 

Should a man have injured us beyond dispute, and 
should he shew strong marks of sincere contrition ; let 
us remember the Servant-Debtor : let us by all means 
avoid that cutting reproach of the Lord, to whom the 
debt was owing ; " O thou wicked servant, I forgave 
*' thee all that debt, because thou desirest me ; shouldest 
" not thou also hav^ had compassion on thy fellow- 
" servant, even as I had pity on thee ?" Matt, xviii. 
.32, 33. Let this excellent parable make us cautious of 
over-rating any injury offered to us, and earnest, wheq 
we think it necessary to punish, in chusing the punish- 
ment most likely to do good. And after all our cau- 
tion, let us be aware, that the best punishment we can 
chuse may not answer the good purpose intended ; such 
is the " hardness and impenitent heart " Rom. ii. 5. of 
some men : — nay, that a punishment strictly just, may- 
be cniel^ according to the passage of the Parable now 
quoted, and therefore unbecoming when inflicted 
by frail and fallible beings. And not only' cruelty, may 
prompt us to punish, but, what seems less obvious, 
cowardice; that the merciful may be brave, cannot be 
doubted by those who contemplate our blessed Lord 
and his first Martyr St. Stephen in their dying moments. 
And let us not forget, that we are not only bound to 
regard ourselves, but the general good of the world : 
^' if ye bite and devour one another", says St. Paul, 
** take heed that ye be not consumed one of another". 
Gal. V. 15. "A wrathful man stirreth up strife"; and 
we have seen, that " the beginning of strife is as when 
pne Ictteth out watC):", Prov. xv. 18. and xvii. 14. 

Let thq examples which we meet with in holy writ. 
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convince us, that any disgrace which attaches to sub- 
mission and condescension in the injured, is only in the 
eyes of the low and vulgar ; that it is only a tempoiary 
stain, soon evaporates, and leaves pure and genuine 
brightness behind it, for ever. 

Lastly, If notwithstanding all that has been sai<^ 
offenders should presume to claim that indulgence which 
we have been studying the means of providing for them, 
the Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard may again 
be called to our aid : there the just and generous Hous« 
bolder insists upon being the judge of his own behefi-» 
cence ; ijy whatever rules he may be guided in the 
sight of God, and before his own conscience. If then 
we are, at any time, in the situation of those who have 
reason to desire forgiveness, let notour e^e be evil ; let 
us not take wrong and confused views of the case before 
us ; Matt. vi. 22, 23. and xx. 15. lest we begin dissen- 
tions which we can never justify, and which will never 
have an end ; and so involve ourselves in perplexity and 
guilt> which even death itself may be unable to expiate* 
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RESENTMENT. 



POUJ^ PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



1» "^TirE have now made some remai-ks on the 
V V passion of anger, or resentment, gathered 
from facts and firom the nature of man ; we have also 
compared Uiose remaiks with various expressions dis- 
persed through the sapred writings ; but still something 
remains. There are passages of scripture so peculiar 
to revelation^ that they have nothing analogous to them 
in natural Law, as hitherto laid down ; these require a 
separate consideration. We will begin with Mttt* ▼♦ 
21,22. 

2. The first enquiry which It is natural to make, is, 
what particular men are signified by *' them of old 
** time^*? I suppose those persons to be meant, from 
whom the Scribes and Pharisees of our Saviour^s time 
had received their Traditions : these miglU be called 
men " of old time'*, because Traditions are by some 
Jews traced up as high as to the tinle of the delivery of 
the Law on Mount Sinai. Some traditions seem to have 
been innocent, or useful ; but others Were hurtful and 
blamable. Evasions of the Law, or unjustifiable and 
burthensome additions, or licentious restrictions. The 
design of our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount seems to 
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have been, to correct the wrong traditional notions of 
the Jews : or of the Scribes and Pharisees, as priding 
themselves on distinguished skill in Tradition ; an addi- 
tional purpose, might be, to take the opportunity of re- 
storing the purity of the Mosaic Law ; and alsd of intro- 
ducing some Christian morality. Thfe first Instance in 
which our Saviour says that the righteousness of Chris- 
tians must exceed that of the Scribes and Phraisies, is 
contained in the words now under consideration. In 

feneral we should understand, that the notion which our 
.ord corrects, is not in the Law of Moses, but some 
abuse or pcrvey^smi of that Law. It is indeed certain, 
that the Law of Moses docs say^ " Thou shalt not kill"; 
but in the reference made by Christ we are to understand 
the commandment, not as meant by Moses, or as com- 
prehending all steps leading to murder, all dispositions 
of a murderous sort ; with all the guilt attending them ; 
but as interpreted by Tradition, as excluding every thing 
but the crime of actual murder, and the sentence or con- 
demnation of the Jewish Judgment. This is the mean- 
ing of the Text taken altogether. The difference be- 
tween this doctrine being taught by them of old timet 
and to them, does not seem to be material ; becau^ 
whatever traditional doctrines were taught to tlie Jews 
of any one generation, were taught by them to the 
next. 

Take the words " Thou shalt not kill", in their 
literal sense, and suppose nothine forbidden but what is 
expressed, and men are permitted to hire assassins, to 
let loose wild beasts, to wound, to maim ; and if nothing 
was to be dreaded but the Jewish Judgment, then any 
one who could confound evidence, or suborn witnesses, 
was free from guilt. Our Lord's doctrine is so directly 
opposed to such folly as this, that we may be confident 
it is implied ; especially if we compare the other notions 
corrected with that before us. I'he morality of the 
Gospel is more perfect than that of the Law of Moses j 
but we can in no degree conceive that such a Lawgiver, 
and such a religious teacher as Moses, should have in* 
tended the strict and literal sense of *' Thou shalt not 
*' kill " for its whole meaning. It must have been 
meant for a brief prohibition of all personal injury* 
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Afld we might add, of all inclination to personal injury, 
unless we rather chose to consider the tenth command- « 
ment as intended to regulate sentiment and inclination 
of every kind ; as well as that which immediately tends 
to infringe the Laws of Property. (For Traditions, see 
my Lectures in ^Divinity, Book iv. on Article vi. 
Sect, iii.) 

3. Our Saviour then forbade not only murder, but 
all approaches to it ; and to every approach he annexed 
a punishment proportioned to its guilt. Earthly tribunals 
might do what they were able ; but to prevent sins of 
secrecy, some sanction was wanted, which might reach 
the Heart. This I take to be the genei*al meaning of 
the passage: the particular offences and punishments 
which our Lord specifies, are expressed in terms pecu- 
liar to those to whom he spoke ; but seem rather to be 
of the nature of intimations, and comparisons, or allu- 
sions^ than literal delineations oi factSw Our Lord often 
spoke obscurely, sometimes almost aenigmatically ; 
leaving room for after thought; for recollection and 
consideration: and no doubt for the wisest reasons. 
Nevertheless it may be proper to take such information 
relative to the particulars as antiquity affords. 

Our Lord's first declaration is this ; ** But I say unto 
" you, whoever is angry with his brother without a 
cause, shall be in danger of the judgment :" That he 
did not mean literally an earthly tribunal, appears suf- 
ficiently from hence, that no earthly tribunal can take 
cognizance of the offence : an earthly tribunal might 
condemn a man for mischievous acts caused by anger, 
but not for being angry without a cause. The meaning 
therefore is, that not only actual murder is punishable, 
but such a disposition as leads men to it, or to any vio- 
lence approaching to murder. And though the mere 
disposition cannot incur human puilishment, yet there 
shall be a judgment at the last day, as much to be dread- 
ed as any judgment of the Jews, which will be perfectly 
able to take cognizance of the guilt pf needless anger. 

We are told, (a) that what is here called the Jiidg^ 
ment was amongst the Jews a Court of twenty thi-ee 

X 
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Judges, who could inflict punishments ; soine sorts of 
capital punishments, but not the most painful. 

To denounce such punishment as Christ denounced 
belongs to the office of a religious teacher ; and had 
Moses been rightly explained, he would have come much 
nearer to it than he was understood to come by the 
Scribes and Pharisees. 

We should here notice the expression of St. John ; 
as connecting actual murder with the sentiments wliich 
lead to it ; and as placing the punishment in a future 
world. " Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer ; 
*' and ye know that no murderer hath eternal life. 
** abiding in him' \ 1 John iii. 15. 

4. Our Saviour proceeds ; — " whosoever shall say 
** to his Brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the Coun* 
*' cil". The Council, or Sanhedrim, was the highest 
Court of Judicature amongst the Jews ; could inflict ca- 
pital punishments, tlie most painful and ignominious, ("bj 
— Baca means vain, empty, insignificant, despicable ; 
he who calls any one Raca, would make him an object 
of contempt : certainly a very likely thing to begin en- 
mity ; and enmity is apt to occasion violence. 

Brother means Israelite, as opposed to str^ger : 
under Christ these coincide ; though a Christian may 
be opposed to a Heathen, as a Brotlier to an alien : the 
meanmg then of this part of the text seems to be, * you 

* esteem your Council 2l most solemn Court of Judica- 

* ture ; and would be very unwilling to come under its 

* condemnation ; but I give you assurance, that though 

* you may avoid actual murder, yet if you treat your 

* mother in such an insolent and contemptuous manner 

* as must naturally tend to provoke him to anger, and 

* drive him to desperate measures, a punishment will 

* await you, at least as much to be dreaded as any which 

* even the Sanhedrim could inflict*. 

5. The last declaration is this ; " Whosoever shall 
" say. Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire". Here 
both the punishment and the offence require some ex- 
planation. There was a pleasant Valley near Jerusa- 
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lem, which, in very ancient times, belonged to the soh 
ofHinnom: Jos. xv. 8. it afterwards acquiredthe name 
of Geherma : because it was a pleasant scene, it was cho- 
sen for the purpose of sacrificing ; sacrifices were there 
offered to Mobchy the Idol of the Ammonites^ and to 
other Idols : these rites were of thQ most savage and 
barbarous nature : human sacrifices, sacrifices of chil- 
dren ; whose cri^s and shrieks were so piercing, that 
drums or tabors were beat to drown the dreadful noise ; 
whence the word Tophet^ which signifies a driim or 
tabor, came to be used, with relation to this scene 
Any heathen sacrifices would have made tlie place ^ 
abomination to the Jews, but such as these made it par * 
ticularly odious and detestable. And therefore conftant 
fires were kept in it, in later ages, (<:J and every thing 
was thrown into them which could hinder men from 
feeling any degree of idolatrous veneration. Thus a 
Gehenna of fire, meant properly the Valley ofHinnom 
with fires in it : but the combination of ideas connected 
with it, made it to be conceived as resembling the fire 
of Hell. And it may be doubted whether our Tran-? 
slation of the Bible would not have been as useful aiid 
intelligible as it now is, if, instead of "shall be in danger 
** of hell, fire** we had read, * shall be in danger of a 
* Gehenna of fire '; for the metadhor, or comparison, 
would then have been evident. There was no such 
legal punishment amongst the Jews as burning in th^ 
Gehenna of fire, or in the Valley of Hinnom ; which is 
another proof that our Saviour meant to denounce invi-^ 
sible punishments ; but if any person had been desirous 
to fix on that punishment which would excite the 
greatest dread and horror in the mind of a Jew, he could 
not have imagined any thing more likely to answer his 
purpose than burning itt the Valley of Hinnom. Our 
Lord therefore shewed that he knew what was in man^ 
when he intimated punishment analogous to this. 

The word Fool seems in Scripture fo mean, a maa 
without principles, of Virtue or Religion. ** The fool 
*' hath said in his heart their is no God". Psalm xiv. 1. 
" It is abomination to fools to depart from evil**. 
Prov. xiii. 19. Afool is one abandoned and flagitious ; 
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9. In the preceding instance we had no need to 
dwell on the meaning and force of the Law of Moses ; 
but to do so in the present instance will liot be useless* 
There are three passages of the Law, to which our Lord 
might refer: let us set them fairly before us. ** Ifmeft 
*' strive, and hurt a woman with child, so that her fruit 

depart from her, and yet no mischief follow ; he shall 
be surely punished, according as tlie woman's hus- 
band will lay upon him -, and he shall pay as the judges 
** determine. Andif any mischief follow, thenthoushalt 
** give life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
" hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for 
** wound, stripe for stripe". £xod. xxi. 5^2, 25. Here 
though two or more persons are mentioned as strivings 
or £ghting, yet one is distinguished as a culprit, to be 
tried and punished. We cannoL but suppose that the 
purpose of the trial must be, to determine the evil which 
the pregnant woman suffered, and the degree of malice, 
or culpable negligence, which occasioned her sufferings. 
If *' no mischierfollow", means probably, if noyifW^?r 
evil attends the attack than is necessarily implied in the 
nature of the case : then the Judges, with the Husband, 
Jtre to impose a fine, at their discretion. But if, besides 
being so terrified as to bring forth prematurely, the wo- 
man receives any particular personal hurt, the man who 
attacked her might be condemned to suffer the same. 
And, as we must understand the man to be convicted of 
a malicious intention, or of a total subjection to his 
furious passion, this punishment cannot be considered 
as unreasonably severe. The man who strikes a preg- 
nant woman, must be brutally savage ; cruel, and cow-» 
ardly ; he injures two human beings at once, and those 
incapable of making any defence, or resistance. 

10. Let us take next the case concerning the false 
witness. " If a false witness rise up against any man 
** to testify against him that which is wrong "; " ,Then 
" shall ye do unto him as he had thought to have done 
•* unto his brother". ** And thine eye shall not pity ; 
•* but life shall go for life, eye foreye, tooth for tooth, 
•* hand for hand, foot for foot". Deut. xix. see from 
ver. 16 to the end. Here again the crime punished by 
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retaliation is of oa ordiaary heinousnes^. What mur- 
der can imply more determined villainy than one by 
false accusation ? how abandoned must that man be» 
vrho can pursue a design of taking away the life of aa 
innocent person, in spite of compunction and remorse^ 
through all the torms of judicial evidence ! — And what 
is true of murder is applicable to maiming, in any way^ 
by means of false testimony. Can it he called any 
cruelty to deprive a man, in a course of justice, and on 
virtuous principles, intended for the public safety, of 
any bodily power, of which he had deprived, or endea- 
voured to deprive, another, in a manner the most ini- 
quitous ? violating not only personal rights, but all obli-* 
gations ro justice, humanity, and veracity ? acting with 
a most persevering barbarity, in spite of the most af- 
fecting solemnities,^ the sanction of oaths, and, most 
probably, the cahnness of solitude ? 

II. We may now look at the third passage, to 
which Cluist might refer in the words before us. " If 
*^ a man causis a blemish in his neighbour ; as he hath 
** done, so shall it be done to him ; Breach for breach,, 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth : as he hath caused a 
blemish in a man, so shall it be done to him again*'. 
Lev. xxiv, 19, 20. There being only three passages of 
this sort in the Mosaic Law, and the two former relating 
to crimes uncommonly flagitious, I feel a prejudice that 
this third must do the same. Yet the idea of causing a 
blepnish in a man does not immediately excite the same 
horror with that of striking and wounding a pregnant 
woman ; or with that of deliberately killing or maiming 
by the hands of a public executioner. It must, however, 
be considered, tliat any one accused of causing a ble- 
mjsh must undergo atrial; and that the judges must 
determine how far the attack was malicious. If we put 
the case that your neighbour did, from a motive purely 
malevolent, destroy the natural use of any part of your 
body ; of any of your limbs, or organs of sensation, so 
as to disfigure you, and leave a mark of deformity for 
life, there could not surely be any ground of just com-r 
plaint, were he to lose the same faculty, as a punish* 
orient. Your bodily powers are as valuable to you as 
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his are to him ; and by such a law, an offender might be 
brought to imagine, When he attacked you in any partj 
that he was in efFect attacking himself ; which might 
make him do as he would be done by, better than many 
arguments. 

Had the case admitted of restitution, it is probable 
that he must have restored manifold ; partly for com- 
pensation to you, and partly as criminal punishment. 
According to the sentence pronounced by David ; " As 
the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this tiling 
shall surely die : and he shall restore the lamb four- 
" ford, because he did this thing, and because he had 
" no pity". If, in the case of causing a blemish, the 
punishment of retaliation was suitable to the worst pos- 
sible sorts of attack, that is sufficient to justify the Law 
of Moses, in that particular. In the'Law of England, a 
civilized and Christian Country, malicious maiming or 
disfiguring is punished with death. (Blackstone, Book 
iv. Chap. 15.) 

12. In the book of Genesis it is declared to Noah, 
** Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed". Gen; ix. 6. Which may either be meant as 
a foundation of criminal Law, or as a rule of God's 
providence. Whatever be its true meaning, it related 
to all mankind. But the Law of Moses also m^ike^ 
murder a capital crime. " He that killeth any man 
** shall surely be put to death". Our Lord, however, 
in the passage which we are considering, does not refer 
to these declarations : he does not suppose murder to 
be committed. 

13. Retaliation has this good quality, that it suits 
our feelings of equity ; it suits, if I may so express my- 
self, the symmetry of our imaginations concerning 
retribution : and whatever, in penal^laws, is the cause of 
their being submitted to, peaceably and quietly, as fair 
and equitable, by the convict, and by spectators in gc - 
neral, is an excellence. Not that I would be understood 
to be recommending the Law of retaliation as a general 
Law for all ages, countries, cases t several things are 
against such a recommendation : the topics would 
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not suit a religious discourse j the law might suit one age 
6v "country and not another ; in any age it might re- 
quire many modifications from the aiscretion of Judges: 
1 am inclined to think it had such modifications under 
the ancient Jews : Nay, I am of opinion, that it never 
could properly be called a general law, even under the 
Mosaic Government. The remarks which I have 
inade, are intended only as introductory to a view of 
our Saviour's reference to retaliation in his Sermon on 
tlie Mounts 

lis. We have lately said, that the particulat errors 
which our Lord obviated, in liis Sermon on the Mount, 
when not Expressed, are to be collected from the na- 
ture of th^ case, and fcdm what he opposed to them. 
According to this, \76 should fir^t consider to what 
enroll the jews W6re liable^ in applying the LaWs of 
retaliation, from the natute cf tlife case; 

They might err in supposing, that retaliation could 
be applied to all crimes : Whereas it seems to me, tliat 
it could never be applied rightly to any crimes but those 
three which have been specified. It is expressly pro- 
vided^ that if a master beats out a tooth of his servant, 
no retaliation shall take place ; there shall not be tooth 
for tooth ; the only penalty shall be the manumission of 
the slave, or servant. £xod. xxi. 27. Interpretation of 
penal statutes is strict at all times ; but I would submit 
to the attentive reader of tiie Mosaic Law, or of any 
othet law, whether a particular punishment being an- 
nexed expressly to a single crime does not imply, that 
the same punishment is not to be annexed to any other 
crime ? Suppose it were ordered, in any code of cri- 
minal' laws, that a person should be burnt at the stake 
for a paVticular species of murder, would not that Law, 
of itself, ordain, that no person should be burnt at the 
stake for any other species of murder ? If, indeed, 
a certain punishment is ejcpressly annexed to more par- 
ticular crimes than one, all those crimes must incur 
that punishment but no others. 

Again, the Jews might err in supposing, +hat, because 
three ciiines had the punishment of retaliation annexed, 

Y 
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those three might always be punished by retaliation ; 
but I apprehend this is not according to the true mean- 
jag of penal laws. The punishment specified is always 
the greatest punishment ; and therefore for the worst 
cases ; but it would be iniquity to inflict the greatest 
punishment on all acts coming under the same criminal 
denomination. 

The Jews might also pervert the law by holding 
themselves under a necessity of punishing by retaliation: 
such an opinion would be erroneous; because a power 
of acting may be given when there is no obligation to 
act : and a penal law is intended to give a power of 

funishing, but not to impose an obligation to punish, 
do not say that every judge can pass what sentence he 
thinks proper on the guilty, or acquit them at pleasure ; 
but human affairs and the variety of circumstances 
which may attend a crime, do require, that a power of 
remitting punishment should be lodged somewhere; 
and tliere can be no obligation to punish, which shall 
make this power of remission entirely void. 

15. So far we have spoken of the ways in which 
those in authority might err with respect to the Law of 
retaliation ; but our Lord might also have regard to 
errors and perversions oi private individuals. 

It is an error into which private men might fal!» to 
conceive, that a penal Uw is intended as a ground for 
their conduct in private life. And religious veneration 
for any law might increase this error, and tend to con* 
firm itien in it. We should think it absurd, if, because 
our Law annexes the punishment of suspension to for- 
gery, any merchant was to strangle his agent when he 
believed him guilty of that crime ; to what purpose 
serve courts of judicature, we should say, and laws of 
evidence, if private men are to be judges, accusers, wit- 
nesses, and executioners ? Yet tliere is some appear- 
ance as if the Jews had, in their private capacity, in- 
flicted something of the nature of retaliation. 

Jews in private life would abuse the Law stiil more 
if they made it general^ and applied it to ^^// crimes. 
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They might also, from an injudicious veneration for 
their Law, determine, not only that they were permitted 
to retaliate, but that it was their Duty so to do ; as was 
observed of persons in magisterial capacities. 

Allied to which is the observation, that they might 
let such a notion influence those duties wbkrh are called 
Duties of imperfect obligation: their beneficencie, eha^ 
rity, forgiveness : Duties which are indefiriite, or idde^ 
terminatCj because the circumstances attending them 
are too '. numeroos and complicated to be vegulated by 
written Laws. 

16. Our conception of the errors hitlierto men" 
tioned arises from the Nature of tlie case : we were 
also to see what Jewish errors were implied in the pre- 
cepts given by our Lord in order to correct them. And 
if we read the whole passage before u« with any degree 
of attention, we must perceive, that tlie precepts of our 
Saviour do not eithev condemn or defend the penal 
I^ws of Moses ; do not relate to any public punish* 
ment, inflicted by any civil authority .; but relate wholly 
to frivatc sixXo,^ of individuals, and only to virtue of the 
indefinite^ or indeterminate sort ; to duties, which are 
called duties of imperfect obligation. The errors there-? 
fore, which he was ain^ing tq correct, could not l^e any 
in the Law of Moses, nov the errors of any other Law ; 
but some errors in interpretation^ or in conduct. Pos- 
sibly these errors might be, in some particulars, errors 
of those in authority, but they seeni cliiefly to have 
been the errors of private men. Magistrates might 
extend too far the punishments of retaliation, or make 
them too general ; thcv might i>se then\ too constantly^ 
or remit them too seldom ; hut our Lord had probably 
more immediately in his view, the uiyreasonable and 
cruel adherence of private men to laws ii^ themselves 
partial, and the ordinary hardness of heart, which was 
but too prevalent amongst the Jewish people, a,nd which 
might be one powerful cause of their perverting the 
Mosaic Law. 

1 7. Our Saviour's directions then, which have some 
appearance of opposing tlie Law of Moses, being in- 
tended to make bis disciples practise the indefinite 
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Duties of patience, and forbearance, it may be proper 
to observe, of indefinite duties in general, that at the 
time when they are performed, they are of a. discreti- 
onajy nature ; that each man must judge, from his own 
circumstances, of the degree and manner in which he 
ought to perform them ^ though afterwards^ he is ac* 
countable for the use which he makes of his discretion, 
and is as liable to be called into judgment for the right 
performance of these duties as of any others. But in 
the idea of discretion it is implied, that a thing is some* 
times to be done, and sometimes not to be done ; and 
and therefore discretionary virtues, by their very nature, 
are to be practised occasionally : on some occasions to be 
exercised, on others not, according to the best judg- 
ment which the agent can form, and as he will answer 
for his conduct at an heavenly tribunal : were the case 
otheiwise, the duties would not be indefinite. Still there 
is a very strong oblieatioh on every man, whilst -he is 
deliberating about the practice of any indefinite ji^ty» 
to convince himself, thdt he has an honest and senbus 
desire to i^o'his duty in the sight of God: and toper- 
form what appears to him to be such, as faithfully and 
exactly, as it* ni^ part were marked out with all possible 
precision, and the neglect of it were attended with, im- 
mediate jpynishment. ' He must determine, that nothing 
shal} hinder him from performing the act under con« 
sideratidn but* ah honest persuasion that it would, on 
that occasion, do harm ; and that his abstaining fronoi 
it would be productive of the greatest good, 

18. We seem now prepared to consider thej&tfr/A- 
cular directions which our Saviour gives, in opposition 
to the prevailing abuses of the Laws enjoining re- 
taliation. » 

The djsciple of Christ, when he i§ attacj^ed, 19 ^o 
yield to evil : t'ej instead of indulging his impetuosity 
to resist, he is to give way; so much in general: if he 
receives a How on one cheek, he is to offer tlie other ; 
if he is sued at law for one part of his raiment y he is to 
offer another : if he is pressed to guide or assist one 
who is upon a journey, for a certain distance, he 1% to 
offer to enlarge that distance. In our Lord's manner of 
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proposing these concessions we hazard little in say* 
mg, that there is intended to be much force and asperity ; 
something of eloquent and indignant reproof, to lower 
pride, rouse the insensibility of the self-sufficient ; to 
make an impression upon hardness of heart : if we take 
for granted that the same language would have been 
used to the humble, the gentle, merciful, teachable, or 
to the weakly indulgent, we shall be extremely rash. 
It should be moreover considered, whether what is en- 
joined in each concession is not to be rega^rded as a 
coTidiiion of peape j so that a man might say, on being 
insulted : * tjiis blow is hai'd to bear ; byt the peace and 

* mutual kindness of men is above pyeiy thing : rather 

* than be the author of discord, or rather than not check 

* its devouring flanges, I will submit to suffer much 

* evil : if I myself am burnt or hurt in endeavouring to 

* extinguish them, I will bear the misfortune ; nay I 

* will rejoice in it, when I behold my brethren in peace 

* MaA safety'. 

But, in 3trictnes5, it does npt appear to me, that the 
greatness of the personal evil born by the insulted, i^ 
precisely the thing in view, nor therefore that, as many 
suppose, our tord select^ examples of injuries particu- 
larly small. Personal inj uries, as such, had been treated 
Jbefore ; the matter now in sight seems to have been the 
moral dangers arising from sudden provocation ; and ex- 
amples are selected with a view to that. A blow is 
always allowed an intolerable insult ; nothing provokes 
rage more infallibly: resentment of a blow has occa- 
sioned many sanguinary contests, and destroyed many 
lives. 

ZqW'Suits ^Iso produce very great rancour ; and no 
one can tell the impression whicli the first appearance 
of a law-suit makes upon the mind but he who has felt 
it. Oppression too makes men exceedingly indignant ; 
whether it come from powerful individuals, or from 
civil authority : there i? no violence, which it does not 
suggest, no revenge which it does not present to thq 
imagination. On the whole we may ask, at what do 
^he iiascible morf ^''^^^\Y ^^^ fii'^ ^^^ ^^ ^\^s^ tlucc 
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Unds of provocation ? If we compared the effect of a 
considerable losSy free from affront or insult, with the 
effect of these, we might adopt the words of the Poet, 
•* Who steals my purse steals trash ; 'tis sometliing, 
*^ nothing" j and we should perceive, that though a 
mere loss may stun, amaze, mortify, dispirit, yet it does 
itot exasperate like a contumelious aggression. 

19^ The excellence of our Saviour^s moral doctrine 
ran scarcely stand in need of proof from argument, to 
any one who enters iittentively into the case supposed. 
A man has an insult offered him, of a provoking nature ; 
he is strongly tempted to return insult for insult ; that 
is, in fact, under the idea of doing himself justice, to in- 
|ure his injurer: if he indulges his passion, mischief 
lireaks out, it glows, it rages, it desti'oys ; destruction 
spreads far and wide : to prevent all this, he is directed 
to abstain from injuiy, to forbear even justice, or the 
dangers of seizing it for himself; and an opportui^ty is 
offered him of doing an act of generosity -, an actlMph 
may save many from hurt or ruin; an act, which ii^ie 
Tery nature of it, shews greatness of imnd, patient for- 
titude, and enlarged views of the means of promoting 
itumaa happiness. Struck with the transcendent worth 
cfthQ advice, elevated with lofty views of its beneficial 
conseiitiences, he obeys it with firmness ; the injurer is 
stopped in his career ; for to persist he must want every 
worthy feeling of the human heart. The cheek turneo 
Toluntarily to receive the second blow has all the power 
of a sliield, to resist the fiery attacks of the insulter : it 
disarms his wiath ; it shews a magnanimity, which must 
end in superiority and conquest ; it sliews a benevo- 
lence, which makes all rancour and insolence melt 
away : it attracts rather the embraces of friendship than 
the outrages of enmity; it excites admiration and es- 
teem. 

20, Should this account of the excellence of our 
Lord's directions want any confirmation, we might take 
notice, that though the insults here specified may come 
from bad motives, yet there is a possibility of something 
of the same sort coming from good ones, o¥ from appa- 
rent virtue. A blow tnay proceed from honest indigna- 
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tion, a suit at law from perswasion of right ; compelling 
assistance in a journey, from a great earnestness to dis- 
patch some business, to perform some duty, to do some 
service, without delay, which appears to be of the ut- 
most importance: Now if a good man obeys our Lord's 
injunctions in such cases, all that follows is good : and a 
man seldom knows, in any cases, that the motives of the 
aggressor are not innocent, or laudable ; or, at lea^ 
agreeable to his own notions of duty. To cut off loug 
trains of evil, and that, radically and completely, must 
fiui'ely be desirable to every man of worth, 

21. And what is. the difficulty? if you allege the 
danger of encouraging insults, you bring forwai*d aa . 
objection already answered, and one which has not 
more weight here than it had before. Fait v. 27. Pu- 
nishment is lawful when it appears to be necessary ; as 
ha5.^been abundantly proved ; but if you think it abso- 
l|iti6ty necessary to punish, you do it to very great advan- 
tige after having tried the experiment of yielding ; f 
mean, supposing your wishes really are tc do as much 
good as possible : your own temper is better regulated 
after yielding, than m the moment of provocation ; your 
judgment is clearer, you are more likely to refonn the 
*^^entei and you have more reason to expect \the fa- 
V0Ui,.2]5\^ suffrages of impartial spectators. 

Besides what has been said in favour of punishing 
when it seems clearly to be the greatest good, we may 
propose for consideration the following question ; 
When Christ says that his disciples must yield to a blow, 
or to oppression, is it to be understood that they are to 
do it repeatedly^ or only at the time when the first insult 
is offered ? We are to forgive an indefinite number of 
times ; Matt, xviii. 22. or there is no stated number ot 
times beyond which forgiveness is wholly wrong, or 
needless : but it may be doubted whether forgiveness 
properly belongs to the passage now before us. We 
are now concerned with right conduct at the time of an 
attack ; forgiveness has a retrospective view. It is pos- 
sible to forgive an offender when you look back upon His 
injuries, and yet to repel force by force on any particu- 
lar occasion. Perhaps each man must judge for him- 
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self how often yielding to evil will answer its proper 
ends. That man who does not in tlie^W^. instance try 
to overcome evil by some yielding to it, has no preten- 
sion to be honoured with the title of a good Christian. 

22. In fact, it is probable, the difficulty before men- 
tioned, has the greatest weight in hindering men from 
yielding to evil ; I mean the dread of the imputation of 
cffivardice. On this difficulty a good deal has been al- 
ready said ; but with relation to the passage before us 
it may be added, that he who voluntarily exposes him- 
self to a second insult after receiving a first, cannot do it 
from cowardice ; it is not required of him by the agress- 
or ; lie has nothing to fear from him if he does not do 
it, and something if he does. If our Lord had com- 
manded his disciples, on receiving a blow, to run away 
from the striker, obedience to his commands might then 
have been construed into cowardice ; but surely not, 
when the Christian is to bear one blow firmly, keep'his 
station, and offer, for the sake of public peace, to bear 
another. Many a man will return blows at random in 
the moment of provocation, even through fear ; but no 
mantlu-ough fear will present his cheek to the smiter 
unnecessarily. 

And the Christian is the less to be suspected ofct»^* 
ardicc, when he yields to evil in this manne?^. ^, his 
yielding properly will have the effect of cour^ft^^upon 
his adversary ; it is plain enough, that the per6«>n who 
receives the stroke, may, in this case, be as brave as 
he who gave it. And if bravery is known to exist, it < 
will be expected to appear at the proper time, and will 
therefore have its proper effects. In a popular tumult 
the peasant attacks with fury the steady veteran ; the 
veteran bears his intemperate and ill-directed rage, and 
firmly maintains his station ; is he therefore a coward ? 
What man returns every blow of drunkenness, cr of 
childish anger ? no brave man ; and why should more 
notice be taken of the paroxyms of passion,which occa- 
sion the blow when it proceeds from vice ? In short, 
to associate the conduct of the true Christian with cow- 
ardice, when he is insulted, can only be the. dictate of 
fashionable prejudice, prevailingin some particular time 
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and place ; it cannot be the effect of solid and perpetual 
fitness and reason. 

23. If, after all, a man is so perverse as not to enter 
into the excellence of our Saviour's doctrine, but to 
think it somewhat strange and uncouth, I would offer to 
such a one a few additional considerations. 

The rule of yielding to evil, especially on the first 
provocation, is only &ne amongst a numba\ A man 
acts at one time from one rule^ and afterwards from 
Sj^other. And on many occasions he finds rules, which 
Were good separately, to interfere, and impede each 
others operations: — all that he can do, when this hap- 
pens, is to combine and oppose them, in such a manner 
as to produce the greatest aggregate of good. In doing 
this he may find that no one of his Rules is to be carried 
to its full length, (f) 

Moreover, though the Head of the Christian Church 
has a right to command submission to evil, no member 
has a right to daiyn it when he himself is the offender. 
(Part v. 13. Part vi. 37.) It would indeed be absurd if 
a man might strike you on the right cheek, and then 
say, if you are a true Christian turn to me the . other 
also ; bis doing this would take aWay all the supposi- 
tions on which, to all appearance, the rule was given ; 
would destroy all the foiJndations on which the precept 
was probably built. 

24. Although our Saviour expressed himself brief- 
ly, what Ire said might be drawn out to a considerable 
length, if all those suppositions and limitations which 
he left to common sense, were to be expressed. A 
short paraphrase of liis words might answer bur present 
purpose, without being too tedious. * In this world my 

* disciples muist, like other men, or at first more than 

* other men, be liable to insults and provocations ; their 

* first movement will be, to repel them with force and 

* passion ; but I exhort and enjoiA them 16 try, in the 

* first place, spme concession and submission ; but let 

* not their submissiQn be mean and cowardly ; let it be 
^ jftpbic, generous, ai\d brave 3 such as no man would 
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* make in order to save himself from danger ; such as 

* must appear to proceed from philanthropy and a 

* love ot peace : — nor do I enjoin this submission as 

* an evil, or as an encouragement to evil ; but as the 

* best remedy for eviJ. If unhappily men should 

* prove so savage as to prevent its succeeding, other 

* remedies may be tried ; but I prescribe this with-r 

* out mention of such supposed failure ; as otliefwise 

* men would not be aware how much more frequently 

* and eifectually evil would be checked by a great 

* and magrlanimouS yielding to it, than by a petulant 

* and impatient resistancci* 

25. The doctrine of the passage before us would 
be accepted more readily, and more agreeably to its 
real meaning, if the relative nature of justice and vierct/ 
were clearly seen. They are so related, that when one 
of them is spoken of the other is implied : but justice is 
followed in the ordinary course of tilings, mercy in ex * 
cepted cases ; hence when justice is recommended 
singly i it is because some danger appears of hurtful re- 
missness or indulgence ; when mercy is recommended 
singly, there appears a danger of carrying justice to an 
extreme of rigour and severity j and of applying it to 
cases for which it was not intended. This, well con- 
sidered, would have hindered the Jews from misapply- 
ing the Laws of retaliation ; it might also'tend to pre* 
vent misapplication of our Saviour's doctrine, which is 
opposed to their unreasonable strictness. 

26. A» th6 passage before us has been urged by 
some Christians against national war in general, and 
has been owned by ^ celebrated Prelate to occasion tt 
great difficulty, fgj a Word should be said on the Duty 
of Nations towards each other. It does not appear to 
Hie to differ fronx the Duty of individuals. Conces- 
sions, manifesting a serious regard to peace, adopted in 
such a manner as to shew courage, magnanimity, firm- 
ness, as well as enlarged humanity, are as right in na- 
tions as in private men. In both they are indefinite 
duties, and therefore to be guided by discretion. They 
arc indeed generally pretended to ; and the pretension 
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to them gives birth to embassies and memorials; it 
implies also their rectitude. If a well-meaning sove- 
reign sipems sometimes to neglect them, it is because 
War is virtually begun by his enemy before it is openly 
declared. 

27. There is a minute difference between St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke in one particular. St. Mattliew 
suppioses thvi garment to be taken from the owner by 
process at Luw ; St. Luke by violence. Consistently 
with which, St. Matthew speaks of the under garment 
as taken by Law ; (h) and the upper one as offered by 
the sufferer : St. Luke of the upper gaiment as taken 
by force, and the under one as offered \o the invader. 
This difference between the Historians confirms our 
idea of the indefinite nature of the Duty in question. 
A violent stripping might be a great provocation, especi- 
ally if we suppose it very unseasonable ; as in cold, 
rain, or at a season of shew and parade ; and there 
•seems a possibiUty that it might sometimes be owing to 
a good motive ; such as cloathingthe naked, discourag- 
ing luxury, restoring to the right owner, suiting different 
shapes or sizes, as thq young Persian prince did ; not 
to mention necessity. 

28, Before we conclude our remarks, it may he 
proper to take some notice of tlie verse that follow\4 
what has been already adduced. " Give to him that 
" asketh thee ; aqd from him that would borrow of 
^' thee, turn not thou away". This precept seems tp 
be connected with the foregoing ; both because thp 
stile of injunction is continued, and because immediate- 
ly after it our Lord passes on to a new erroj: of the 
Jewish Traditions. Yet it does not appear to relate to 
abuses of the Laws of retaliation. It is, however, a 
continuation of advice, or command, to j//t'W , a,nd to 
what may in some sense be called evil : fqr iniportun^te 
supplications to give and to lend, when the petitioner 
seems to have no claim or title to our 3ssistancc,areattacks 
which we are strongly temp ted to repel; and not without 
anger. The three first instances might be supposed 
to satisfy what had been quoted about eye for eye and 
Jootli for tooth J and it might appear natural to ptoceed 
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to another instance of yielding to evil, similar in many 
respects to tbe former. Most men are provoked, or 
discomposed, by petitions for money ; but even good 
men feel impatient under interruptions of their benefi- 
cent plans, and fretful when they are obliged to refi^se : 
they also are in a degree provoked by appearances of 
inapudence and idleness. Still it is their duty to yield ; 
or to try the expedient of yielding, as far as their judg- 
ment and discretion will allow. This is a very different 
thing from repelling the petitioner unexamined, with 
rudeness and indignation. 

• 

The observations made on the foregoing instances of 
yielding may be applied to this : that it is discretionary, 
110 one denies ; because if it wore taken as definite, the 
institution of property would be wholly frustrated ; all 
that one man possessed would be transferred to others, 
and that without any regard to their merits or their 
wants. Which confirms what has before been advanced 
on the indefinite nature of the preceding. But though 
the duties of giving and lending ^re discretionary and 
occasional, yet every man should have a sincere and 
earnest desire to perform them, which nothing should 
be able to restrain but the fear of preventing the greatest 
good. 

Herie again the expression of our Lord is short and 
spirited, and calculated to strike the rich and avaricious 
ftj Scribes and Pharisees ; but probably not such as he 
would have used to the charitable, or benevolent y or to 
tlie extravagant. 

When a man yields to the importunities of a peti- 
tioner for money, he may be supposed to do it on a kind 
of coiiditmiy that what he gives shall be applied to pro- 
per purposes ; to the relief of real distresses : and there- 
fore in case of continued abuse of his bounty, he may 
not be under obligation to repeat his donations. 

The excellence of this instance of yielding might be 
dwelt upon ; the petitioner, who at first irritates us by 
appearing in a suspicious form, may really apply to us 
from very good motives^ and we should suspend our rq- 
distance were it only on that account : but if we are 
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finally obliged to refuscj still We shall refusa upon bet- 
ter ground, and with more satisfaction, after We haVe 
yielded as far as we are able, than on the first attack ; 
and our yielding, being attended with an examinatioa 
into each case, will at the same time encourage real 
indigence, and discourage that which is fictitious : it 
will DC tlie best remedy against th^t impudent intrusion, 
the appearance of which, is apt to make us ift^patient. 

As giving to those who beg, is not so much out of 
ftit way of our customaty notions as yielding to insults, 
it would be needless to examine here any difficulties, or 
objections ; it may suffice to repeat^ that no petitioner 
tnust be allowed to claim our assistance, as a matter of 
strict justice. And I may conclude my obsei*vatiorts on 
this verse by a short paraphrase, the chief purpose of 
IJvhich is, to mark put limitations, and some variety of 
cases. These our Lord seems to have left to commoa 
sense ; they were not in the stile of his admonitions, 
an(i would have greatly weakened their spirit and force* 

* When men professing to be in want, apply to you 

* for pecuniary assistance, and beseech you, either that 
^ you Would rtiake them an absolute gift, or entrust thefti 

* with the use of your property for a time, though th^ir 

* application may discompose you at first, by carrying 

* an appearance of dissolute and impertinent intrusion, 

* not without suspicion of imposture ; yet do not suffer 
« your irritation to influence you so far as to make you 

* treat them with contemptuous neglect, or contumelious 

* arrogance ; but in candor and benevolence make some 

* concessions to them ; yield some attention to their 

* professions ; seriously endeavour to relieve thertrj 
^ and if circumstances will not permit such aft indul- 

* gence, ih the particular, case, consider it as a mortifica* 

* tion and a disappointment. Do not allow yourselves 
'•" to repel unheard any persons pleading distress, as if 

* they Were so Unconnected with you that they could 

* have nd claim to your attention ; or so vitious as to 

* merit punishment rather th!an relief; but thd^avour 
f to give every distressed perste his proper placfe attd 

* rank in your beneficent calculations, so as wholly ta. 
! exclude iio one, without a ceiisciefltiotts <»iivii^tiOiy 
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* that your funds ought preferably to be allowed to 

* other objects of charity.* 

How. enlarged snd rational, as well as benevolent, 
must have been the sentiments of our Saviour, so to re- 
form the errors of the Jews ! so to instruct the whole 
race of mankind ! Was " this the carpenter's son ?'* 
** Truly this man was the Son of God". See Matt, 
xiii. 55. Mark xv. 39. 

^9. Let us now take the passage immediately fol- 
lowing the words last explained. Matt. v. 43, 44. " Ye 
•* have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt love 
•* thy neighbour, and hate tbine enemy : But I say 
•* unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to thpm that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and persecute 
'' you'*. 

SO. That the Law of Moses ordered men to love 
their neighbours, Lev. xix. 18. is not doubted ; but 
where is it said, that a man ought to hate his enemy ? 
I do not find such an injunction. The precept, con- 
sisting of two pares, to which our Lord refers, seems 
only to have been colkctedhy the Scribes from^ifferent 

{arts of the Mosaic Scriptures, partly moral, partly 
istorical. The poetical writings might also supply 
such passages as this ; " I hate them right sore ; even 
•' as though they were mine enemies". Psalm* cxxxix. 
22. (Part i. 18,) In the two preceding cases we did 
find the words referred to, in the Law itself, though 
jperverted in their interpretation, or application ; " Thou 
** shalt not kill" — " eye foreye, tooth for tooth"; — but 
here, the error of Tradition could not be expressed in 
scriptural terms ; we may, however, form a very proba- 
ble conjecture from what parts of Scripture it haa been 
derived : from those, wluch commanded the Israelites to 
take possession of a Region pointed out to them by 
Jehovah himself, and to possess it in such a manner as 
should in effect secure them from becoming Idolaters : 
we may add also, from those Scriptures, which provide 
for a continuance of divine worship free froni Idolatry. 
Tb^ expressions made use of in order to answer ^e^ 
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purposes, might possibly, when the circumstances came 
to be neglectqd, in which they had been used originally, 
give occasion to hatred of idolaters as a Duty, and so to 
hatred of other enemies. We have already seen some 
of these expressions when we spoke of Resentment as 
a check upon the excesses and perversions of benevo-« 
lence. (Part vi. 18.) 

The first six verses of the seventh chapter of Deute- 
ronomy are here to be noticed : " When the Lord tl\y 
" God shall bring thee into the Land whither thou 
" goest to possess it, and hath cast out many nations 
** before thee", " thou shalt smite them and utterly 
** destroy them : thou shalt make no covenant witn 
** them ; nor shew mercy unto them : Neither shalt 
** thou make marriages with them". — For they will 
** turn away thy Son from following me, that they may 
•* serve other Gods" — ** Ye shall destroy their altars 
** and break down their images" — ^^ For thoii art an 
" hoily people unto the Lord thy God" — " a special 
*' people". 

This seemingly severe measure of divine providence 
has heenjustified by many able advocates : but it seems 
sufficiently^ justified by the reflexion, that the plan of 
separating a people from the rest of mankind for the 
purpose of maintaining spiritual worship somewhere on 
the earth, and of preparing the world tor the universal 
religion of Christ, is clearly beneficial to mankind; and 
that such special or peculiar people must have a region 
to inhabit : that the reasons of driving out the inhabi* 
tants are openly declared ; and that no conduct was 
enjoined towards them but such as was necessary to 
answer the kind and gracious purposes of Heaven. 
Had the Israelites been tempted to intermarry with the 
idolaters, or to make agreements or compromises witl\ 
them, so that they should have continued to inhabit the 
region, and to be idolaters, there was not the least pro- 
bability of the plan succeeding : and the same is ti'ue 
had tliie Israelites been induced to to let them continue 
idolaters in the country merely from compassion. At 
the same time it appears to me, from this and other 
passages of Scripture, f/cj that the destruction of these 
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Idolaters was only to take place oa the suppositioo of 
thtiv warlike resistance, and on their refiising t^ ccjie 
the territory allotted to the Israelites, whose rigjit ai^d 
titie to possess it appeared from jan astonisbiog series of 
miracles : Nay it seems, tliat the force to be vsed was 
also on supposition of tiie sevei^ n^|;^<>ns contjnuiog to 
be Idolaters ; for from tlie manner in whiefe (h^grQMfMi^ 
of the invasion are expressed, I should not scruple to 
infer, that any of tlie inhabitants might have been ad- 
mitted'as proselytes to the religion of Mosefi, and thereby 
have continued in their ovm country. But however 
this might be, there can be no dpubt that the hostile 
treatment of the seven nations was a public and national 
measure, intended to answer a particular endy and a 
good end ; and that it was a single measure, not an in- 
stance of a general plan : and therefore, that it coiild 
not, with any shew of reason, be made a constant rule 
of conduct for private individuals. 

Nevertheless it must be acfcaowJe^ge^, tibat even 
down to our Saviour's time a notion did prevail aoaon^st 
tlie Jews, that they were not to keep up the same inter- 
course with heathens which they did with oo^ afiothct. 
St. Peter says, to Cornelius and his friends, Ajjpts x^ ^. 
** Ye know that it is an unlawful thing fwramanthsit 
** is a Jew to keep company, or come unto one of ano- 
" ther Nation". And Peter is afterwards thus accused; 
*' Thou wentest into men uncucumcised, and 4idst eat 
** with them*'. Actsxi. S. Gal. ii. 12. And, fiodoubjt» 
much caution and reserve must have been requisite^ in 
all ages, toprevent the Jews fiom relapsing into Idolatry^ 
to which their propensity was but too great. They are 
sharply reprimanded for it, especially by the Prophets : 
their intercourse with Heatliens is termed whoredoai and 
fornication. But reserve in associating with anjr WAn 
is a very different thing from hating him as an ^nerny. 
Indeed an enemy as such, is not, in strictness, the ob^ 
ject of pure hatred, but how he may bated, and haw a 
compound sentiment towards an enemy may be called 
by the name of hatred, has before been sliewai. (Part 
i. 18. Part v. 12.) The idea of hating an enemy might 
possibly in part arise fiom its seeming to be implied in 
the precept to love a neighbour : if we are to lovp our 
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neighbour, it may have been said, we are to feel the op- 
posite sentiment towards the opposite character ; but a 
Christian is secure from such a fallacious inference, 
because he is commanded to love both his neighbour 
and his enemy. Indeed the word neighbour means 
the same sometimes as the word man^ or as human 
being ; beicause in fact the human being to whom wet 
perform Duties, is ordinarily our neigh hour, or lives 
near us ; and language arises from actual circumstances. 

There are several natural expressions in scripture of 
mens sentiments respecting their enemies ; describing 
uneasiness under persecution, triumph on victory, and 
others ; but these cannot reasonably be the ground of 
an inj unction to hate an enemy, generally. A mongst tlie 
the Jews the word enemy seems to have YidAiwo senses; 
it sometimes seems to denote a stranger, ^t other times 
an enemy who is also a neighbour^ according to our or- 
dinary use of the word. TJie Latin word HostiSy which 
usually signifies an enemy, once signified a stranger; (I) 
The iEgyptians had grievously oppressed the Israelites ; 
yet the Law of Moses saysj " Thou shalt not abhor an 
*< ^Egyptian". Deut, ^xiii. 7. It also says^ at the 
same p^% ** Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite". Yet 
the t'saitnl^t tells us, that Edom had said of Jerusalem^ 
" Down with it, down with it, even to the ground", 
psalm cxxxvii. 1. And for abstaining from ill offices 
to an enemy, in tlie conainon s^nse of the word, we may 
refer to what has been before cited concerning atten- 
tion to' hiS'Ox or his Ass ; as also concerninjj revenge ;' 
^ Then Shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge against 
** the childrfi^n of thy people'*. Lev. xix. 18; More- 
over, whatever Solomon advises must be considered as 
,in the spirit of the old Law ; and we have already pro- 
duced his precept, " If thifie enemy be huiigi-y, give him 
** him bread to eat ; and if he be thirsty give hini water 
** to drink*'* Prov. xxv. 21 . To which might be added, 
" Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and let not 
** thine heart be glad when he stumbleth". Surely 
these things are far from the injunction, * Thou shalt 
* hate thine enemy*. Neither need we scruple to al- 
lege our Saviour's authoi'ity in the case of the good 
A a 
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S marilan ; because it was intended to make Jews feel, 
that jt must be right for a Jew to assist a Samaritan in 
distress. Indeed, were the declarations of the old 
Scriptures less explicit than they are, the nature of the 
thing would be. sufficient to prove, that Moses could 
never mean to enjoin hatred to enemies : conduct to- 
wards enemies is a part of our moral duty ; which must 
continue invariably the same in all ages : whatever 
therefore Moses might peiniiit for a time, on account of 
the hardness of men's hearts, he could not enjoin at one 
time, what would be wrong at another. 

It is at all times an unwarrantable liberty itt liiter- 
prctcrs to separate a direction from all its circumstances, 
and make it a general moral precept : and in the pre- 
sent instance there is something blamable in the Jews, 
and incorrect, in taking a maxim collected from what 
•was supposed to be the general tenor of the Mosaic 
law, and joining it with another, clearly expressed. 
Weiie any man to read the twofold direction, " Thou 
*' shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy", for 
the first time, he would naturally suppose that both 
parts, the love and the hatred, were grounded on the 
same authority ; and as that is not the case, tiriiatever 
makes them appear to be so, is a misrepresentation 
and deception : one which, as in the former instances, 
is to be imputed to the Scribes and Pharisees ; and to 
the encouragers of traditional interpretation. 

31. Having then seen what our Saviour meant to 
.^ct aside and supersede, we may consider, in the next 
place, what he intended to- inculcate. " I say unto 
** you, love your enemies". As Christians, , we are only 
concerned to see the true meaning of this precept; its 
authority we cannot doubt ; or its reasonableness ; ne- 
vertheless we may for the sake of those who hesitate 
concernine the truth of our holy religion, fix our 
thoughts for a while on the rational ground of a Duty, 
which has sometimes been deemed extravagant. We 
have already recommended, from principles of Natural 
Law,' putting Resentment under the guidance of bene- 
volence ; and have examined the agreement of scrip* 
lure with this direction: (Part v. 21. Part v^. 25, 26.) 
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We have also balanced the motives for and against for- 
giveness ; but have not said any thing directly pointed 
ftt the love of enemies, either as to its meaning, or our 
obligation to encourage it. The meaning of love to- 
wards enemies seems to be, not that we are to love tl em 
beeause they are enemies, but notwithstanding they 
shew themselves disposed to commit injuries againsg 
us. 

The principle of benevolence is to be constant and 
universal ; it is that through which we were brought 
into being ; it is that without which we cannot exist to 
any good end ; injuries may. make us feel resentment ; 
and resentment may, on some occasions, rightly prompt 
us to punish ; but nothing must ever destroy our bene- 
volence : we must always desire the happiness of every 
sensible being ; we must aim and intend to make even 
punisihraent an instrument of happiness ; we must never 
do an act, the ultimate tendency and design of which, 
is to promote evil, or misery. Nothing can be more 
clearly our Duty than this ; and yet if we observe this, 
we must lovq our enemies ; to distinguish between love 
and benevolence, or charity, though not difficult, is by 
jio meaits necessary in popular language, such as that 
of the Holy Scriptures. No passion can be meant to 
promote evil on the whole. Whether a pan accustoms 
himself to act from moral or religious motives, he must 
endcavoqr to maintain a perpetual, never ceasing bene- 
volence. No one is incapable of comprehending, that 
to it th(^ happiness of man is chiefly owing, that without 
it we should be hurried by our unkind passions into evil 
and misery, ever spreading, ever increasing, ever more 
and more embittered. Every one can see, that if wc 
bite and devour one another, we must, in the end, be 
consumed one of another. Gal. v. 15, 

And if a man accustoms himself to aim at pleasing 
the Supreme Being by his conduct, he must constantly 
endeavour to execute the benevolent designs of Hea- 
ven, and be the instrument of communicating happiness 
to his brethren, who are, equally with himself, childrer> 
of his heavenly Father, subjects of the universal Lord^ 
If in practice any one should find tills most rcasonabik> 
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Duty difficult, he might receive some assistance from 
considering, that the injurious man cannot but be an 
object oi pity ; as one who is taking the most direct 
way to lower, and finally to ruin, himself, in the esti- 
mation of every good ra^n, of every man of wo?th. and 
^delity ; and of that God on whom all things depend, 
and whose judgement must determine whether he is to 
be happy or miserable for ever and ever. When we 
view 4 man as an object of our pity, we are softened j 
our desire is, rather to relieve than to hurt him : we 
^re approaching, in the strict sense of the word, to love 
liim. Moreover, when a Duty seems at first sight too 
jirduous and sublime, or too refined and delicate, for 
common men, we may do some good by taking it as a 
thing to be (timed at, as something which we may begin 
to attempt, though without much prospect of soon ar- 
riving to perfection. He who should attempt to feel 
kinduess or compassion for his enemies, with Uiis desire 
pf gradual and progressive improvement, would soon 
find himself more advanced than he had seen reason to 
expect, Nay, at the very outset he would be in a mo- 
ral situation far removed from that of the man who was 
endeavouring to hate his enemy, in opposition to the 
returning kindness, and relenting tenderness of human 
nature. 

32, What has now been said may put us into a 
method pf studying the excellence of our Saviour's ge- 
neral doctrine, ^' Love your enemies". For this seem^ 
to be a general precept, apd those which follow, seem 
\o be particulars comprehended under it. The first 

f)articular direction is, that if our enemy shew liis ma- 
evolence by curses or execrations, we may shew ouy 
Jjcnevolence with the greatest propriety by returning 
blessings or benediction. In the strictest sense, blessing 
and cursing mean calling upon superior beings, capable 
pf influencing human happiness, to pour dowq good or 
evil on the persons whom we bless or curse. Should 
our enemy in this v^ay endeavour to bripg evil upon our 
heads, by the intervention of SMperior beings, our part 
and duty is, to invoke the same beings to showev down 
good upon him : and no direction can be more reason- 
ably : for this is a kind of attack whict| requires no der 
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fence ; the only person who can be hurt by an impre- 
cation is he who utters it ; and if we wish to save hina 
from the evil which he is bringing upon himself, the 
most natural method is, to apply to the source from 
which the evil springs. 

Sometimes blessing and cursing mean no more than 
gentle and harsh speaking ; but o^r reasoning will ex- 
tend to this sense ; for to return '* railing for railing " 
can do no good ; it cannot punish or amend ; it caa 
hurt only the person who is guilty of it j whereas, mild 
and gentle language, if returned with proper dignity 
and prudence, may prevent much evil : the sou an^ 
swer which turneth away wrath, miay avert its long and 
complicated train of mischiefs. 

33. If our enemy hate us, our part is, to do him 
good. In any case our enemy may be conceived to 
hate us j in the case last mentioned, he is supposed to 
exert his hatred in a particular manner ; but in the 

f)resent case no effect of his hati-ed is specified : we are 
cd by such a supposition to view the passion as only in 
the mindoi our ene^ny: yfX he would exert it if he 
could ; this thought directs our attention to such ene- 
mies as ivant power to hurt us ; that is, to our inferiors^ 
We can easily imagine a train of mischief in the mind 
of our enemy, which may always be ready to explode ; 
and which may burst forth occasionally ; but the occa- 
sions on which an inferior can hurt us, being extraordi- 
nary, the more just conception isj to view his malevo^ 
lence as being only mental. Now i^ frequently happens 
that, without bad intention, we have excited resentment 
in the minds of our inferiors ; we have overlooked 
them, we have preferred others to tjiem ; if we are in- 
vested with authmity, perhaps we have punished them 5 
but it is quite enough if we have taken some advantage 
from them, however justly, which they have been ac- 
customed to enjoy. In such cases, if we find that a 
man is nourishing hostile imaginatipns against us, it 
pecms as if we ought not to confine ourselves to satis^- 
fying our own consciences, we should go farther, and 
Jndulge the weakness of others, so* as to endeavour to 
wtisfy thejij also. Yet perhaps we cannot lay open 2^{| 
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our motives of action ; it may be inconsistent with pru- 
deuce, or with fidelity. Here tlie excellency of our 
Saviour's direction begins to appear ; what need liindcr 
us from doing good to our enemy ? and what reasonings 
or explanations can have such an effect on his mind as 
an open, disinterested act of kindness ? It says to him, 
in a language to which he will not turn a deaf ear, * I 

* am concerned that I have offended you ; it was not 

* ever my intention to incur your displeasure, or occa* 

* sion your ill-will ; I may have erred, or appearances 

* may have been unfortunately against me ; but I am 

* earnestly desiroqs to convince you, that whatever 

* have been my errors, in whatever light my conduct 

* may have appeared, I always meant well to you ; and 

* shall always be glad to prove to you my friendly dis^- 

* position, whenever I can do it consistently with my 
^ duties towards other men% (See Part v. Art. 24. 
4th Rule. And Part vi, 29.J 

34. In the third and last place, our Saviour tells us, 
that if our enemy should use us despitefully andpersecute 
us, our duty is, — to praj/ for him : — to offer that species 
of prayer to the Deity on his behalf, which is called 
Intercession. Here the passion of our enemy is sup- 
posed to he a,ccompanic(J ^ith j)owcr in him whom it 
impels. 

The word despiteful has been shewn (Part vi. 6.) io 
denote, in our translation of tlic Bible, a lofty kind of 
resentment, mixed with pride and insolence. Persecu- 
tion also, of itself, implies superiority and influence : 
for how can any persons persecute us but such as ai-e 
more powerful than oui'selvcs, ? to such the last men- 
tioned duty, of doing them good, is inapplicable ; the 
inclination which prompts them to persecute us, would 
prevpnt our services from gaining acceptance, and tlie 
superiority by which they are enabled to oppress us, 
would make our petty benefits to be of no significance ; 
still our benevolence is to remain ; and we are to exer- 
cise it in the best and most effectual manner we are 
able : How can we better prove that our love is without 
dissimulation than by interceding for our persecutors 
with Him, who is thek Judge, and niiglit; be our aven^ 
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ger? with him who has the hearts of all men in his 
*' rule and governance," and who can dispose and turn 
them as seemeth best to his godly wisdom. This is the 
only way in which we can exercise our benevolence ui 
such a case, and therefore in this way we are command- 
ed to exercise it. We must, indeed, take care, that our 
conduct be conformable to our Intercession ; and there- 
fore if, contrary to probability, an occasion present it- 
self, in which we are capable of hurting him who in 
most things is our superior, we must be consistent, and 
faithfully act the part of those who have prayed for his 
welfare in simplicity and sincerity ot heart. On such 
an occasion our superior changes his relative station^ 
^nd we must endeavour to do him good, 

35. Whosoever considers these two verses of our 
Saviour's Sermon on the Mount in the light in which 
they have now been represented, as containing a gene- 
ral precept, and giving directions for our conduct in a 
few of the most important particulars comprehended 
under it ; if he allows that they all are founded on the 
best and most rational principles, must, at the same 
time that he acknowledges the supreme excellence of 
the Christian Religion, admit, that an enemy, though 
immediately an object of resentment, is by no means an 
improper one of benevolence and Love. 

36. Another passage of Scripture to be considered 
separately from those which confirm the conclusions of 
reason and experience, is the concluding part of the 
twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. We may 
begin with the sixteenth verse, as our Church begins 
from that verse in the Epistle for the third Sunday after 
the Epiphany ; but our attention will be fixed chiefly on 
the twentieth verse : — " if thine enemy hunger, feed 
•* him ; if he thirst, give him drink : for in so doing 
** thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head". Here the 
practical direction is deemed clear in its meaning, but the 
reason assigned for relieving an enemy has occasioned 
some difference of opinion. 

37. Many have understood by heaping coals of fire 
on the head of an enemy, increasing his punishiutnt ; 
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but Others have found difficulty in admitting this sense. 
They seem shocked attlie idea of any man's doing good 
with an intention or expectation that the good shall 
operate as an evil upon the object of his beneficence. 
They allege, that such motive is contrary to the scope oi 
the Apostle's exhortation; that it must embkter the 
mind of him who acts from it ; and they Jiriiik, that the 
Apostle may have had the idea of a crucible^ in which 
metals are melted down, by means of coals heaped an 
all sides and on the top* CmJ A thought fieeming to 
receive strength from what immediately fallows, about 
overcoming evil with good : or softening and nrelting 
the hard hearts of the malevolent* 

To me it seems, that the benevolent spirit of these 
interpreters has contributed more towards tlie reception 
of this meaning than their critical acuteness ; though in 
other instances they sliew great sagacity and judgment. 
i must confess, that the increase of punishment appears 
to me tlie most natural, and tlie best supported sense, of 
the metaphorical expression, heaping coals of fire ; nor 
do I discern any force in the objections made to that 
sense, which can reasonably hinder its being adopted. 

38. Let us state the case regularly. Solomon 
wtites, about a thousand years before the bhth of 
Christ, in the following manner ; if thine enemy be 
** hungry, give him biead to eat, and if he be thirsty, 
*' give him watei* to drink : For thou shalt heap coals of 
** fire upon his head, and the Lord shall reward thee". 
Prov. XXV. 2 1 , 22. That the expression " coals of fire " 
and others similar to it, are generally used for punish- 
ment, is allowed by all : that it is used so in this passage 
of the Book of Proverbs, is sufficiently clear from thef 
word leeward being opposed to heaping coals of fire. 
Now though we saw no reason why Solomon should pro- 
pose such an inducement to an act of kindness, we must 
tliink that he had some good reason ; at least one which 
must have been good in his time, and in his religion ; 
and this must make us extremely cautious 1k)W. we put 
any forced construction upon his words^ in order to 
avoid any notion seeming to us dangerous. Thg Jews 
were vindictive ; which might be partly owing to the 
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causes already assigned^ Art. 30, and partly to the slow 
progress of civilization : revenge is always a vice of 
barbarism. Solomon acts a discreet part with respect to 
their vindictive spirit ; he does not attempt to extin- 
guish it all at once ; he does not absolutely deny the 
rectitude of punishment'; but he cautions the Jews not 
to let it prevent acts of common humanity ; and exhorts 
them to avoid being themselves the avengers of their 
Own wrongs. It must be more safe, he intimates, to 
let such a very dangerous- office devolve upon that per- 
fect Being, who alone judgeth righteous judgment ; ac- 
cording to what they had been taught long before Solo- 
mon's time by their Lawgiver Moses himself. Ven- 
geance is mine — or, " To me belongeth vengeance and 
recompense' \ 

This advice must be seasonable, Whethet* arty of the 
people really thought retribution indispensible, or whe- 
ther they sheltered a desire of revengie under that piin- 
ciple. We may conceive Solomoh to have been ac- 
quainted with thieir notiorts, and to have endeavoured 
to turn their enmity Uito ia channel whei'e it could do 
no harm. * Suppose that justice ' we may conceive 
him to say, * according to your notion of it, must be 

* satisfied, yet Jehovah is able to isatisfy it, and will 

* surely omit nothing that ought to be done ; do not 

* therefore use your enemy cruelly ; do not suffer him 

* to perish for want of bread and water. You may 

* supply him with the necessaries of life, and punish 

* him afterwards, if that seems absolutely necessary : 

* should he abuse your bounty, he enhances his crime, 

* and there is no doubt, or none that needs perplex you, 

* that Jehovah will increase his punishment'. Can 
any thing be better imagined, or more wisely urged, 
than such a direction as this ? It is highly probable that 
we do not see the allusion in the metaphor of burning 
coals, or coals of fire, exactly in the same light in which 
Solomon saw it ; that must depend j like other allusions, 
on minute facts and familiar customs ; but we seem to 
have, on the whole, sufficient reason to conclude, that 
Solomon did really mean increasing punishment, when 
JiC us^d such a metaphorical expression. 

B b 
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Those who favour the allusion to a crucible, should 
shew what progress the arts had made in the time of 
Solomon : perhaps that might not be difficult, as far a* 
concerns the present question, because gold ^nd silver 
are mentioned as used in ^ery early times ; though they 
could not be useful till they we^-e melted* Neverthe- 
less it may not be wholly improper to observe,- gene- 
rally, that to prove any thing eoncerning the time of 
St. ?aul would not be sufficient ^ it would fall short of 
what is here required^ On the whole we may submit 
it to the candid, which comparison the wise man wa» 
most likely to have in his mind, when he'spoke of coals 
of fire ; that to punishmentj or tliat to melting and sof^ 
tening the hearty the one so in uSe.as to ht generally 
understood, the other so unusual, that we have not a 
single instance of it in the Old Testaments In lan- 
guage all depends upon custom ; and not less in figura- 
tive language tlian in plain* Indeed did we find coals 
coals of tire used figuratively, as often for softening the 
heart as for punishment, the mention of reward as its 
opposite would still determine the sense here ; reward 
being directly dpposed to punishment, and in no way to 
the melting of the affections. And whatever is the right 
comparison in the Book of Proverbs, is also the right 
one in the quotation from tliat book by St. Paul. The. 
interpreters of St. Paul, who favour the comparison of 
the crucible, arc, I think, though they may not be aware, 
of it, apt to treat his expressions now before us, as ori- 
ginally his, not as quoted; and they are apt to neglect 
the word " reward''\ 

They may say, that in strictness, they arc not inter- 
preting the words of Solomon, but those of St Paul, or 
at most those of Solomon as adopted by St. Paul ; but 
surely the Apostle would not quote words of the wise 
man which signify punishment, and use them as mean- 
ing quite a different thing ; softening the heart or affec- 
tions : He must quote them as well known to his Jewish 
converts, ancj as what must be received for Scripture 
even by the Gentiles. Therefore it is more reasonable 
to suppose, that St. Paul meant to convey some such 
idea as this ; ' You musjt treat -your enemies with»c.otu- 
• mon humanity; for even the Jews, nt)twithstaftding 
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*: the baldness of their hearts, weffe under obligati6n to 

* dd thi^ ; shall it not much more be doiie by the disci- 

l pies of tlie mild and forgiving Jesus' ? ^nd supposing 

St. Paul to h^ve quoted the Book of Proverbs only for 

tlie sake of this argumcrit, and to }]L^ve tinQught that 

Christians miglu as well bfe humane and merciful for 

mercy's sake, witholit any ideft of the ungfateful being 

punished ; though he might possibly ha v|5 stopped short 

when lie had delivered- Solomon's precept jcCinceraiitg 

the relieving of an enemry,yet it wo^ld have bi^en very 

wnnatui'al for hiin to l^ve ilmdia a partial qAiotation by 

omitting the ynaiivis alleged, even if he had thought it 

peculiai' to the old Law : iior would sUch ohiisision have 

answered any purpose^ as the passage was well known, 

and as he Was quoting the Jewish Scriptures, DM 

those who differ from us take thi^ ground, and shew th^t 

St. Paul meant only to quote the words, as part of the 

Old LaWj and to inijnove upon them, tliey would have 

Sit least a go6d foundation, wli^tever they mi^ht be able 

to biiild upon it» 

' . •■ • ■ • • . ' • • , ■ • ' 

39. Let us theni, in order to avoid any difficulty 

arising from the diitetence betw;een the old and rievy 
Law, take the words as SU Puiips prigirially, and see 
whether, on that supposition, there is any thing mate- 
rial to be objected to the sense which we conceive to 
have been Solomon's; that is, to coals of; fire meaning 
punishment, either on ^ccouvii of xiiQ hitei^pretation^ 
or of the consequences which woyld follow frpin adbptii^g 
it. 

In considering whethei* we interpret i\\h wot'ds qf 
St. Paul in a fait and reasonable manner, it -should be 
kept in mind, that eVei^y afgufnent h^,s to effect someV 
thing in the mind of him to Whom it is addressed ; it 
has to clear up some obscurity, to obviate some difficul- 
ty ; and nothing would serve better to shew thiat a cer- 
tain sefise of words wa^ not the vigfit one, th^n to prove, 
that according to that sense the word could answer ho 
purpose : nor, on the contfavy, 'v^ould any thing better 
justify a seilse than shewJngthe purpcTsiS which it would 
or might answer. Nov^r the great suppovt of revenge 
\t\ the minds of men who profess to qhserve their DutJi 
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is the notion, that injuries ought to be punished ; and 
that it is a vicious negligence, or want ot resolution, not 
to punish them ; that it is a failure in dutj to our injur- 
ed friends, or to the public. To this notion, or princi- 
ple, the reason urged for omitting to punish whilst your 
enemy is in great distress, is a full answer. It is as much 
as to say, * supposing there was this necessity for retri- 

* bution which you affirm, yet your behaving with com- 
' roon humanity does not prevent its taking place : 

* the Deity is the best able to punish justly, as he 

* knows tlie whole of each case, and has no prejudices 

* or partialities, and is no respecter of pei^sons. — You 
« may think it fortunate to have this declared from au- 

* thority, as it niay save your attempting a task for 

* which you are not perfectly qualified. Relieving your 

* enemy in extreme distress does not prevent your pu- 

* nishing him afterwards, if your consciejice dictates 

* that punishment is necessary ; it only prevents your 

* greedily seizing a bad opportunity of avenging your- 

* self, when punishment would be most ungenerous, 

* cruel, cowardly, and disgraceful. You may safely 

* pass by such an occasion, and commit your cause " to 
•* him that judgeth righteously^'. * There is no cii^- 

* cumstance which can more clearly mark out the dif- 

* ference between malevolent revenge and public-spi- 

* rited punishment, than your treatment of an enemy 

* who is iT\ want ot the necessaries of life'. 

And indeed it appears somewhat strange, that one 
text of scripture should occasion difficulties, when ano- 
ther of like import occasions none. ** Vengeance is 
* mine, I will rqpay saitli the Lord". This means the 
same as that which we arc considering ; and they are 
.joined together by " Therefore^'. What though the 
words qf that t^ken from the book of Proverbs sound as 
if man was tho punisber, the judge, ^nd the executioner, 
in heapiqg the coals of fire, no one who thinks for a 
moment, can §uppose that he is so in reality : the Deity 
must hqap the coals of fire, though in consequence of 
human actions. Both texts mean, ^ Be not rash, be 

* not cruel, be npt afraid that vice and injury will escape 

* with impunity ; do you act humanely to your neces- 

* sitous brother, whether he happens to be friend or 

* enemy ; God will do the rest'* 
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We have already hinted, that a man, who loved to 
gratify his resentment more than to promote justice, 
might make the propriety of punishing a pretence for 
indulging rancour ; and a person might deceive himself, 
and imagine he was aiming at what was right, whilst he 
was really following a faulty propensity ; but tlie de- 
claration that God will do himself justice is as much 
against these abuses, as against a sincere belief of th^t 

fropriety of avenging one's self, to which they pretend, 
ndeed, whatever destroys a principle, must of course 
destroy all pretences aqd imaginations which are built 
upon it. 

Should not the motive of heaping coals of fire he 
admitted,accordiug to our sense, in any other way, they 
might as an argument ad hominetn ; or as an argument 
addressed to a particular man, drawn from his own 
principles or concessions. It would be orderly and legi- 
timate reasoning to say to any man ^ * your aesire is to 

* punish such a person because he has injured you ; on 

* your own principles I recommend it to you to do him 
^ good ; this will be the way, if he cq^tinues in the cha- 

* racter which you ai'e aiming to punish, to have him 

* more severely punished than you can punish him': 
in an argument of this sort we are not supposed to ap^ 
prove of every thing ; our epd or design is, oaly to bring 
a particular man to right conduct, or right opinion, in a 
particular instance. Nor does the Holy Scripture dis- 
dain the use of such an argument. The Lord who 
Jeaves the Talents to be improved by his servants, 
grounds the blame and punishment of the slothful one 
on concessions made by hinq, though not recognized as 
just and true. " Out of thine own month will I judge 
** thee, thou wicked servant. Thou knewest that I 
" was an austere man" and so forth, Luke xix, 22. 
compare Matt. xxv. 26. why didst thou not act accord- 
ingly? Here the severity is not supposed to be justly 
imputed to the Lord ; but the slothful iservant had de- 
served all the consequences which would have followed 
from its being real ; and the Lord argues upon that sup- 
position, though not approved. In our present question, 
the result of this method of arguing would be ; 'do 

* good, be humane; if you cannot be so upon princi- 
! pies pei:f(?ctly kiad, be so upon your own'. Ariii 
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many men may be prevailed tipoii to do their duty by 
such imperfect reasoningy who are deaf to solid and 
rational argumentation. 

Nor will bur Interpretation be invalidated by the 
opinion that it contradicts the scope of the Apostle's ex- 
hortation, as it incplcates revenge rather than f6rgive«- 
ness; to me it does not. appear to do this. The 
^hole of the passage before us consists of arguments 
and motives for treating an enemy with kindness ; if 
the sense ascribed to any part was really inconsistent 
with this end, it could not be admitted : but according 
to what has now been observed, the argument or in- 
ducement of heaping coals of fire, in the sense of pu- 
nishing, is of great use in rpmpving a difficulty, which 
really prevails to a great extent, and whi£h is often 
used as a pretext for unkind and unmerciful behaviour. 
I mean the idea, that ^t ought to do justice, to shew 
our abhotrence of injuryj to resent all afircmts offered 
to our friends. 

Whatever argument, tends to remove a difficulty 
standing in the way of any duty, must be considered as 
affording aa inducement to the perforo^ance of tiiat 
duty. 

40. And as we attain fd pur sense hf fair intefpr^- 
tation, we need not be deterred, from establishing it by 
any consequences which seem to attend it. It has been 
apprehended, that if we allow coals of fire to mean pUr 
nishment, men nmy do good actions wifh malicious ill- 
tentions, or expectations : this. S6unds like soniething 
very bad ; but let a man come to actip^^ and all danger 
must vanish. |f a man sees his enemy iti disttess, only 
let him give relief, the rest is safe enbugh. Perhaps a 
man who is desirous to do his duty, may begin to give 
relief before he is perfectly reponciled, in heait and 
affection ; but his beneficeiice will soon generate bene- 
volence, he that acts kindly ij^ill $oon be kind. (Part ?• 
24. Pait VI. 29.) But suppose this not to be the effect, 
for a man may relieve an eiiemy in necessity without 
ceasing to consider him as an enemy, yet in the act of 
relieving necessity, I am much inclined to say, that I 
defy a man to have the principle^ or to apt from tlie 
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motive, of increasing the punishment which is to be 
inflicted by the Deitj/, It seems to me a thing impossi-! 
ble. At least a man must want common sense to do 
good from such a principle. He must entertain the 
absurd and impious imagination^ that the Deity will act 
under his direction, and execute any sentence which he 
thinks fit to pronounce. Can any n^an of common sense 
run into the extreme folly of supposing tliat God will 
punish because a revengeful man intends or expects^ 
that He will ? 

We may say, generally, that God will punish an 
ungrateful man; but when we come ^ to the cases of 

>articular men, we cannot say what will be the diviae 
\ udgment. And so a benefactor may have the g^^oeral 

>elief of God's punishing ingratitude, without the least 
persuasion that a particular man will be punished for 
ingratitude to him : or without the least thought about 
the matter ; though if the thought of punishment due to 
the man's ingratitude does ogciir, he cannot do bettei^ 
tlian commit himself to God, recollecting either thij^ 
expression of Solomon and St. Paul, or any other to the 
same effect; " Vengeance is mine" — "the Lord re« 
•* ward him according to his work*',— =" God is a righ- 
** teous judge". 

Suppose you were thus advised, in any pase, ^ Use 
your enemy handsomely ; tlien if he behaves ill, the 

* world will take your part, and tlie indignation of all 
*' men will be against him *;-^or, * you. will bring the 

* indignation of all spectators upon your adversary by 

* kind behaviour ;* would your adviser understand that 
he was exhorting you to do good with a malicious inten-* 
tion ? — SUll, if our reasoning failed to convince any one, 
that doing kind actions with a malicious:intentioa is not 
to be feared in practice, we might maintain, that re- 
lieving an enemy in distress, must do good; must be 
useful and beneficial, even though it could be attended 
with some hope that our enemy might be punished : 
and the main end of a rule of conduct is to do good. 

One evil consequence before mentioned of admitting 
^ sense.of the Apostle to be, relieve your enemy, for 
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ting the expression of Solomon in such a place, shewed 
what idea he had of its meaning : but this surmise seems 
too weak to bear much stress to be laid upon it ; espe- 
cially as there is some connexion between the two verses 
according to our sense of the coals of fire. Overcoming 
evil with good is connected with relieving an enemy in 
distress, though it may not be with Solomon's motiv^e ; 
and that seems sufficient to account for the Apostle's 
transition from one precept to the other ; indeed iietter 
than we can account for most transitions in the same 
chapter. Giving a starving enemy bread and water 
may prove, eventually, an instance of overcoming evil 
with good ; but the general description of -that I)uty 
raises our conceptions much above such an instance. 
We might at the same time perceive a connexion and 
an immense disparity between the things expressed in 
these two verses, were we to suppose the Apostle to 
speak more fully ; in some such manner as this ; 
When your enemy is in your power, thro* some par- 
ticular distress, be not meanly impatient to take ad- 
vantage of his necessities : afford hmi some supply : I 
say not now, take him to your bosom, put on him a 
wedding garment, kill for him the fatted calf; I only 
now say, give him bread to eat and water to drink. 
I hope by tliis good you may overcome his evil dispo- 
sition, but should not that prove to be the case, leave 
him to God ; ingratitude will be punished as it shall 
deserve. Only avenge not yourself. But whatever 
may be the event of your forbearance to your distress- 
ed enemy, think not that you are to rise no higher in 
overcoming evil with good than such an instance. It 
is a species of virtue most comprehensive and most sub- 
lime ; there is an endless variety of evils to be overcome; 
there is also an endless variety of beneficent expedi- 
ents; by which they may be surmounted* To invent 
and apply these with success must demand the most 
consummate wisdom of improved philosophy, the 
most perfect goodness of genuine Christianity '. 

Such is the connexion between relieving the neces- 
sities of an enemy, and overcoming evil with good ; such 
is the disparity between the instance mentioned by St. 
Paul, and the whole duty. 
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As men have become civilized and polished, those 
of generous dispositions, though tliey have held it a 
duty of honour to revenge, have always considered it as 
ignominious meanness to use an enemy harshly whilst he 
was under any calamity of nature or fortune. And na* 
tional enemies have suspended hostilities whilst a ship 
was in extreme danger, from famine or the elements, 
though they would renew their attacks after the distress 
was removed. These things shew the excellence of 
the Apostle's advice : how desirable were it that men of 
improved and polished manners should be equally ready 
to adopt ali other methods of overcoming evil witli 
good ! 

But with regard to the argument derived from the 
connexion ot the two verses, we may add, what has 
been just hinted before, that it supposes the moral pre- 
cepts of the Apostle in the Chapter before us to be more 
connected than we know them to be : interpreters dq 
not seem to have a right to found an argument on con- 
nexion between two verses, unless they saw clearly con- 
nection between others. I doubt not but St. Paul had 
a series of thoughts linked together, even when he had 
no design of writing systematically ; but as he does not 
labour to shew how one precept suggested or brought on 
another, it must be very difficult for us, at this time, to 
ascertain the connecting Hnks ; they were incidents 
and circumstances present to his mind, but unknown to 
us : the nearer we could approach to the knowledge of 
the particular state of Christians when he wrote, ^he 
more likely we should be to see the train of his ideas. 
One great event; which must dwell upon the minds of 
all who were zealous for the cause of Christianity, was 
the persecution^ to which Jews, and probably Christians, 
were subject, though it had in a good measure abated. 
Nothing is more likely to afford us a key to the con- 
nexion of St. Paul's moral precepts. Let us try the ex- 
periment: although we have already ventured upon 
some little illustrations of some expressions in the por- 
tion of scripture before us, we could not perhaps better 
conclude our remarks than by attempting a sort of con- 
necting paraphrase of the whole. 
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4G. ^ The foundation of all true virtue is humility, 
< It is necessary in forming your opinions^ as well as in 
your practice : if you are wise iii your own conceits, 
you will be governed by prejudice and passion ; no- 
thing more will be wanted to make you' revengeful : 
hut the Christian doctrine is, recoinpense to no man 
evil for evil ; at all times such return is to be avoided, 
but particularly in such a situation as yours : you are: 
surrounded by neighbours who are watching the effects 
of the new religion ; some inclined to join you, others 
to persecute ; do not injure the Christian cause, by 
any interpperate conduct, or by disreputable appear* 
ances of any kind. However you may be slandered, 
howeyer injured by yncharitabte constructions of your 
mysteries, or sacrairients, however censured for de- 
spising deities, or disturbing fam.ilies^ be patient; use 
your utmost endeayours to live at peace with all around 
yoii : provoke not others ; l)e not yourselves easily 
provoked. Perhaps some who have lately been your 
persecutors, are i^ow in your powey; abuse not that 
power ! I beseech you 1)y all tliat i$ good ; ar^d with 
all possible affection I entreat you, not to be so rash as 
to take upon yourselves the dangerous task of aveng- 
ing your own wrongs. Remember the Sermon of 
youf Lord upon the Mount ; remember the example 
which he has set ypu ; be not hasty to resist evil ; 
give it some scope ; yiield to it, in some degree. Nor 
murmur in your hearts as if Christianity deprived you 
of some right or privilege ; in the Law of Moses it is 
said, ** Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord ". With which I niay connect the precept of 
the wisest of Princes, thatif eyen an enemy is in want 
of the necessaries of life, he must be supported : are 
you afralcl of neglecting the clainis oi justice if you let 
slip any opportunity of making a man to suffer as you 
think he deserves ? neglect not the obligations of hu- 
manity on such a pretext ^ God will punish all men ac- 
cording to the measure of their several offences, 
l^erhaps the metaphor of heaping coals of fire alarms 
or perplexes you ; but remember, the practical direc- 
tion is plain and clear ; that contains no trope or 
figure : secure obedience to that, whatever becomes 
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* of the rhetorical, ornament. Nay, the righteousness 

* of the Christian must exceed that of the old Law : a 
^ Jew ought to leave vengeance to God ; a Jew ought 
^ to relieve hisenemy in necessity ; but a Christian ought 

* to rise higher, and seize eveiy opportunity of over- 

* coming evil with good. Evil, in various shapes, may 

* attack his good principles, and try to hurry them into 
confusion and disorder ; but he must thoroughly com* 
prehend and feel the dignity and excellence of virtue ; 

* and the contemptible meanness of vice ; he must learn 

* to maintain for Uiat which is good its du6 superiority : 

* not by oppression or contumely, but by that ingenu- 

* ous benignity, which must make men ashamed of being 

* his enemies ; by that generous kindness, which must 

* soften the heart of the vindictive ; by that wisdom, 
^ which shews at first view, that revenge is folly; by 

* that steady uprightness, which proves, that what i$ 

* wrong cannot be stable and permanent : by that pru* 

* dence, which will bring the general indignation of 

* mankind to protect and secure whatever is truly valu- 

* able to human natui'e '. , 

» 

43. Such are parts of Scripture relating to Anger or 
Resentment, which require a separate attention, and 
seem incapable of being refen*ed to any remarks taken 
from mere reason and experience. We may add to 
them those expressions which declare, on divine autho- 
rity, that our duly moderating our resentment, or our 
forgiving our bretliren, will affect the operations of the 
Divine Mercy towards ourselves. 

The general meaning of these expressions seems to 
be, that though it has pleased the Juage of all the earth 
to publi$h a plan or system of remission of sins, founded 
on the merits of the Christian Sacrifice, yet no man 
must hope, or petition, to be included in tliat plan, who 
does net, on his part, forgive those, by whom he ha^ 
been injured or offended. 

Nothing can be more reasonable than this ; the Author 
of the book of Ecclesiasticus feels the absurdity and pre- 
sumption of asking that of God which we refuse to one 
another; and the parable of the Servant-debtor setssucli 
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presumption in a very strong light, by she^ng, that the 
offences of men against each other, ire trifling in com- 
parison of their offences against the Deity. ** One man 
** beareth hatred against another ", says the Son of 
Sirach,not nicely perhaps discriminating the malevolent 
sentiments, but usmg words in a popular manner, '^ One 
man beareth hatred against another, and doth he seek 
pardon of the Lord ^ He sheweth no mercy to a 
*^ man who is like tumself; and doth he ask forgive* 
" ncss of his own sins ''? Eccles. xxviii. 3. 4. 

St Matthew indeed does express himself as if, ac« 
cording to the literal sense of his words, every one who 
forgave others must be forgiven : " If ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also for- 
give you"; Matt, vi. 14. but this can only mean, 
that if we Christians forgive each other, we shall be 
adopted or admitted into the Christian scheme or system 
of remission of sins ; we shall not be incapable of for- 
giveness : still the Justice of God is to be satified ; still 
the conditions remain to be fulfilled ; the conditions of 
repentance and sincere endeavours of amendment. 
Otherwise, any careless, easy-tempered, indolent man, 
who did not concern liimselr whether injuries were pu- 
nished or not, would have full licence to conmiit every 
sin incident to human nature. These conditions, are so 
plain, that though they are sometimes expressed, they 
are sometimes only implied, according to the course of a 
sentence. When St. Luke speaks of the Duty of for- 
giveness, he ex/)7'^55fj the condition of repentance, but 
it is equally necessary when it is only implied. ** If 
** thyorothcr trespass against thee ; rebuke him; and 
*' If he repentf forgive him^ And if he trespass against 
•* thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a day 
turn again to thee, saying, I repent ; thou shalt for- 
give him", Luke xvii, 3. 4. It cannot then be 
doubted, that we must repent ere we can expect for- 
giveness from our heavenly Father. 

The right idea of forgiveness in man, as promotinjg 
forgiveness in God, is, that it is an indispensiole condi- 
tion ; that no one must entertain the least hopes of hav- 
ing the general declarations of mercy applied to him- 
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self, till he bars taken die previous step of forgiviiig his 
brethren. The manner in which St. Mark estpresses 
himself, agrees well with the idea of a previous or pre- 
liminary^ step. " When ye stand, praying, forgive, i£ 
^ ye have aught -a^inst any: ibdU your Father. also 
" which is in heaven may^ forgive .yon your trespasses. 
" iBut if ye do not forgive, neitner will your Father 
" which is heaven forgive your trespas3es". , Ma^rjcxi, 
25. 26. To which agrees the direction to leave a gift 
before the Altar, not offered, until tfcconcrliation With 
men shall have been completed. Matt. v. 24. 

And the artless expression of St.-Matthew (vi. 14;) 
should be considered as the result of tSie LortP-s I^m^er; 
as an inference or deduction fionj'it ; tvhichis signified 
by the illative '' For. " Now the Prajrer does iiot in- 
treat our heavenly Fatlitr to. fdrgivc tis'all oyr -sinis, past 
and future, if ever so wilful, if fever so little Tepettted of, 
only on condition of our never inf^cting punishment * 
no man has ever understood itintfest sense ; but it sup>4 
poses us to be heartily sony for tjirt: iins ; the remem- 
brance of tliem to be grievous unto, us; the burden of 
them intolerable : ft supposes us ^ame^tly desirous to 
rid ourselves of this buitlen, and ignorant of the manner 
of doing it. I am willing, each man h -s,upposed tosay, 
to shew all lenity to others, but 'how can 1 presiifne up- 
on that, to tfiink that God will fbrgjve me the manifold 
sins which I have committed against his divine Ma- 
jesty ? In such a difficulty, it must be a great consola- 
tion and encouragement to be allowed to intreat the 
Almighty to shew that 'mercy to us,, which we have 
shewn, and do constantly shew, to others. But it is by 
no means reasonable tomfer from thence, that God will 
forgive us all manner of offences because we dp our 
duty in a single point : or bc^cause we neglect to inflict 
punishment, merely through indolence or cowardice, or 
dissipation. Moreover, it is of tlie nature of every 
prayer, that in order to its success we do our parts : 
Vou pray to God for your daily bread ; suppose Godto 
grant your petition, yet will you have daily oread with- 
i)ut any exertions of your own ? 

, On the whole tben^ our .fargivsness of those who 
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injure us, must be previous to our praying for forgiveness 
fii>m heaven ; but nevertheless, it is a matter of very 
great importance, that when we have taken this previous 
measure, we may offer it as a plea at the throne of the 
Divine mercy ;* and may found hopes upon it that we 
shall be admitted to the inestimable privileges of 
Christian Covenant. 

44. As to the practical part of this subject, what 
has been said ofyicldhig may easily be applied to for- 
giving. Forgiveness is a Duty, but a duty of the indc^ 
terminate sort : the different degrees in which it is to 
be practised, on different occasions, must depend upon 
circumstances. So far, indeed, forgiveness must al- 
ways be perfect and entire, that we must always act 
from pure and unmixed benevolence; whether that 
prompt us to indulge, or to deter. When we are 
afraid of being overpowered by injury, we cannot have 
a better direction how to proceed, than that which we 
find in the New Testament. " If thy Brother shall 
'^ trespass against thee, go, and tell him his fault be- 
** tween thee and him alone. If he shall hear thee, 
*< thou hast gained tliy Brother. But if he will not hear 
** thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in 
** the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may 
^' be established. And if he shall neglect to hear them, 
** tell it unto the Church ; but if he neglect to hear the 
*' Church, let him be unto thee as an lieathen man and 
*' a publican '*. (nj On which words I will only ob- 
serve, at present, that they are by no means intended 
to supersede Christian Charity, and brotherly affection; 
and that where circumstances seem materially to have 
changed, our duty is, to use a parity of reasoning, and 
apply the same principles, as nearly as possible, to new 
situations. 

45 . We may now draw to a conclusion of our reflections 
on this extensive subject of Resentment ; and we can- 
not finish them more properly than by asking oyrselres 
what improvements appear to have been made in the 
regulation of Resentment by the Christian Religion. 
The improvements which it has occasioned in morality 
in general might afford scope for much discussion ; (o) 
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but at present suffice it to remark, that man is certainly 
made capable o( improving himself in virtue by reason 
and cxpierience ; but that in/act the most important 
duties have been very much undervalued ; and arc so 
still, except by some Christians. And that it is the na- 
ture of Christianity greatly to improve that Disposition 
upon which improvement in morals chiefly depends. 

With regard to Resentment in particular ; though we 
may not see the whole benefit which oiir Religion has 
produced, yet it may be pleasiiig and useful to take no- 
tice of some few advantages* 

First. — Whatever sayings against revenge, or com- 
mendations of forgiveness, some heathens may have oc- 
casionly thrown out, there is no such agrtniicnt. amongst 
them as to make an impression on tha public mind, nor 
any such authority vested in any of them as to guide 
the generality of men independently of private judg- 
ment. The ordinary classes of men must, in a great 
measure, act after the opinions or others; and the 
Christian in ordinary life is relieved from all doubt as to 
the Duty in question : — if he compiles with that which 
is prescribed in the Gospel, his benevolent affections 
will be clogged by no perplexities, or opposite authori- 
ties. And those who are qualified to examine the 
grounds of their actions, will by the light of the Gospel 
be enabled to sec the worth and excellence of that which 
is enjoined. Whereas, in any kind of life, to separate 
truth from falshood in the writings of Philosophers, re- 
quires that men should be wiser than Philosopers them- 
selves. 

Secondly. — Were it allowed that any heathen Phi- 
losopher, or Orator, merits approbation, and does good, 
by recommending clemency and mildness ; yet can it 
be said of any such person, that he lias given the mild 
and placable class ot virtues their due rank and value ? 
has any moralist ever made them h\\y principal ohyt^ii} 
yet Christians now knovrthem to be of the highest im- 
portance, as preventing long trains of mischief: as sub- 
D d 
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stituting in Iheir place schemes of beneficence, as gene- 
rating and nourishing kind afFcetions, as giving the mind 
a taste for virtuous sentiments and moral enjoyments. 

Thirdlt/. — Although Jesus Christ taught what was 
excellent, and at the same time delivered what was 
revealed from Heaven, yet the ideas of folloyving the 
authority of a teacher, and of being instructed by Reve- 
lation are distinct from each other. Now there is an 
oppositionhctween Resentment and Benevolence, which 
seems to occasion uncommon difficulty ; no human au- 
thority seems likely to surmount it. A very wise and 
good man might possibly temper them together, so as to 
gain the proper uses of both ; but without Revelation it 
should seem as if most men would follow the impulse of 
either, as circumstances happened to give it strength 
and influence ; the result of which would be^ a motJey 
incoherent conduct : denoting one character in prospe- 
rity and good health ; and a very diflTerent one unaer 
araiction, oppression, or adversity. Nay, when the 
well-informed Christian acknowledges those principles 
which Revelation inculcates ; when he makes Resent- 
ment to be only an instrument of correction in the hand 
of benevolence, yet there is still required great know- 
ledge of mankind, as well as a considerable share of 
discretion, to make his acting after those principles pro- 
duce its proper effects : his conduct, though founded on 
those principles, might want the guidance and encou- 
ragement, or support of Revelation. 

Fourthly/, — The practice of Virtue depends not only 
upon a fight conception of its nature, but on the viotivcs 
by which a man is actuated. Suppose Philosophy per- 
fectly enlightened as to tlie nature of the Duty before 
us, yet it certainly could never propose such powerful 
motives as Christianity affords. The case or parable 
of the Sei^anf-Dehtor, Matt, xviii 23. seems as if it 
must be irresistible, to every one who allowed it to 
operate freely upon his mind. 

The idea that we are bought with a price^ 1 Cor. 
vi. 20. must, if fully admitted, have a great tendency ta 
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mortify all self-importance ; by which revenge is in a 
great degree supported. Our Lord says, John xv. 12, 13. 
*' This is my commandment, That ye love one another, 
** as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man than 
** this, that a man lay down his Life for his Friends*'. 
To which we may add the exhortation of St. Paul ; 
Eph. iv. 32. " Let all bitterness and wrath, and anger, 
** and clamour, and evil-speaking be put away from 
** you, with all malice : And be ye kind to one another, 
** tender hearted, forgiving one another, even as God 
** for Christ's sake hath forgiven you" — No motive 
could be offered to the human mind more powerful 
than this last, and it is wholly Christian. • It is equally 
calculated to silence the cavils of the captious sceptic, 
to work conviction on the mind of the man of thought 
and reflection, and to rouse tlve affections of the man of 
sensibility. Moreover, Christian motives make the un- 
changeable Deity the primary object of our attention, 
even when that Duty is directed to variable man. No- 
thing can tend more to our being steadfast and iromove- 
aJble in our duty, in spite of human folly and ingratitude. 
And if you say, that this is the nature of all religious 
motives, we need only observe iu reply, that Christianity 
has greatly improved religion, that it has greatly 
strengthened our hopes of future happiness, by bringing 
life and immortality to light, and that, inasmuch as it 
has made such improvements, it has added to our mo- 
tives for practising the Duty of forgiveness considered 
as a religious Duty. 

Fifthlv.'^'Sov ought we to omit, that Christianity 
has afforded us examples of forgiveness, such as were 
never known in the world befof e its publication. This 
should not be omitted, because, example excites our 
sympathy, sets in motion our powerful principle of 
Imitation r and, what is particularly useful in a duty 
accounted difficult and extravagant, it makes that appear 
practicable^ or even familiar, which had seemed beyond 
the powers of ordinary men. The conduct of our Sa- 
viour {and we might add St. Stephen, and other Chris- 
tian martyrs) towards his enemies, even whilst he was 
under su^erings the most dreadful, and injuries thq 
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most exasperating, affords a lesson of forgiveness, more 
forcible and efficacious than can be conveyed bywords. 

With regard to the Texts of Scripture on which we 
have particularly dwelt, they are not by any means to 
be overlooked whilst we are speaking of improvements. 
The first guards against all vicious indulgence of the 
passion of anger in our actions, by laying resti'aiiits upon 
it, whilst it is only influencing pur x^vrch and our 
thoughts. The second prepares us for sudden provocar 
tions, which are always dangerous to yirtue,and teaches, 
what was in morals unknown before, that tlie best me- 
thod to abate the violence of an attack is to yield to it. 
The thivd plainly insists, that a maa by being our ene- 
my does not cease to be an object of our benevolence ; 
at the same time that it suggests some specific modes of 
conduct, in a few of the most distinguished cas^s of en- 
mity. And the last shews us how we should treat an 
enemy when our power over him is the greatest ; when 
he is reduced to want, or even necessity. Adding a re- 
commendation of that most exalted and amiable of all 
employments, overcoming evil yvith good* 

With gratitude therefore ought we to form Qur hearty 
and minds to love, and rightly comprehend, tlie pvecept9 
of that divine teacher, who has taught tlie important 
duty of forgiveness in expressions easy to be underi 
stood ; has illustrated it by a case the etj^^ity of which 
cannot be denied ; h^s enforced and familiarised it by 
his own example ; and has provided for its being conti- 
nually suggested to the thoughts, by involving it in that 
prayer, which, we see from the expressions contaii^ed la 
it, ought not for a day to be oinitted. 

46. And now we have considered all the malevo- 
lent sentiments of the human mind, under the classes of 
Hatred, Envy, Malice, and Resentment. Th^ length 
to which we have been carried, can only be excused by 
the candor of those, who will ^llow, that this is ftjpart 
of our constitution which has ^ot hitherto been sumci* 
ently noticed ; though it is continually active, and 
though its influei^ce Is very great upon the faappiaess ^ 
MaiJdnd, 
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Should any such rude beginnings as these Induce 
men of real aoilities to carry on, conect, improve the 
train of reflections here laid open, the result could not 
but prove extremely beneficial to human life, andgreat« 
\y aoieliorate this pur earthly state of probation. 
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ARTICLE 3- 
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774 I preached two Sermons before the 
University of Cambridge on the malevolent passions, 
or sentiments, and aftcrw^ards I printed them. They 
were taken from my moral Lectures, and therefore did 
not contain scriptural proofs, or illustrations ; a defect 
which was strongly urged in their disfavour. I there- 
fore in 1779, began to offer these discourses to the same 
Audience, and proceeded in preparing and delivering 
them till I was elected Norrisian Professor of Divinity, in 
1780. But I had not then finished the subject of Hatred. 
The other discourses have been written since. Those 
few persons who have the two discourses, must expect 
to find these only an enlargement of them ; with scrip- 
ture instances, and disquisitions upon them. 

("bj Art, 7.] In Philanthropy we love all men, of 
all ranks ; but it is as men ; as our semblablcs. Superi- 
ority and inferiority in every respect, vanish, when the 
object of our attention is Mankind. 

(c) End of Art. 9.] Should any one wish to see 
Hatred, or odious qualities, more particularly described, 
he may consult Theophrastus, who seems to have drawn 
his characters more with a view to such qualities than 
to any others. 

fd) Art, 12.] In Art. 7. there was a reference to 
Smith's Theory of moral Sentiments, Part 2. Sect. 3. 
Chap. 1. p. 211. octavo. He is not there speaking oi 
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Hatfecl, but all we want is his judgement that the ima* 
gination can make persons of things. He is speaking 
of Gratitude and Resentment ; Which are excited, he 
says, *' by inanimated as well animated objects. We 
are angry for a moment at the stone that hurts us* 
A child beats it, a dog barks at it, a choleric man is 
•* apt to curse it". " A man grows fond of a snuff-box^ 
" a pen-knife, of a staff which he has long made use 
** of^ and conceives something like real love and afFec- 
** tion for them". Afterwards this author mentions per- 
sons as the most proper objects of resentment and grati- 
tude. — When we are said to hate certain animals, as 
to^ds, spiders, &c. perhaps something of the same sort 
takes place. Imagination is very much concerned in 
the business : I know not whether it may not give them 
alikenessto something shocking; to some instruments of 
pain ; some powers or hurting ; something like grotesque 
personal deformity : some characters ; some tendency 
or disposition to do disagreeable things. Possibly the 
Stomach has some share m the feeling. Certainly any 
disquisition, which taught us to conquer hatred or dis- 
gust of this sort, would be useful. Might not, in common 
aversions, our senses correct our imagination ? Suppose 
a man who disliked a spider, were to view it patiently on 
all sides, and to examine the fabric of its web, especi- 
ally during its formation ; were to touch the animal 
gently, nay to speak kind words to it, would not his 
disgust abate ? A horse that boggles, seems to do some- 
thing of this sort : so does a human being, when pos- 
sessed of courage enough gradually to discover, that the 
frightful spectre which has alarmed him is nothing more 
than a harmless cow. 

fej EndofArt.2A!,'] When men speak of those 
things which do good by means of immediate evil, they 
are apt to forget, that there are things, which though 
immediately good, produce subsequent evils : sweets 
may be as much evils on the whole as bitters ; luxury 
as a sword. It is weakness to neglect this ; for if a 
tiling produces both good and evil consequences, what 
does it signify which sort come first ? Yet we are apt 
to speak of inunediate good as good upon the whole ; 
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and of immediate evil ds evil upon Ae whold- 

ffj End of Art, 25;] : Vdious sometimes signifies 
that which . excites hatred >j,bu^ sojuetimes it denotes 
bad qualities of a certain sort ; of that sort indeed, 
which, as we are made, do 'excite hatred ; but which 
might be classed and haft a cottiitton name, though we 
had no such sentiment. Nay, might be blamed and 
avoided^ 

fg) Art, 27.] Sterne says^ in his Sentimental 
Journey, " When the heart flies out before the under- 
" standing, it saves the judgment a world of pains." — - 
Ch*ap. Remise Door. 

(h) Art, 28.] The word Beauhj includes not on- 
ly certain conformations of person, but the colors and 
shapes of inanimate beings ;' of vegetables ; plants, 
trees, flowei-s, ; the appearances of nature which we 
call prospects : the forms and colors of various animals : 
also features and attitudes, considered as expressive of 
virtues and graces of the mind. ' Whether it includes 

fraceful motion, is scarcely worth i ontending. . It is, 
believe, generally understood to include gracefulness^ 
which, in my idea, implies motion. " Not but attitudes 
are called graceful ; yet many attitudes imply motion : 
every motion is a succession of attitudes ; aiwi when a 
figure is imitated in an attitude which makes one of such 
succession, that figure seems to be in motion. This 
applies to figures of persons dancing, or of animals 
skipping, running, &c. — The horses of the Sun every 
one conceives to be in motion. So of Mercury, &c. 

(ij Art, 37.] " Whatsoever is irry situation let 
•* me feel the movements which arise out of it, and 
which belong to me as a man : if I govern ihcm as a 
good one, I will trust the issues to thy justice ; for 
thou hast made us, and not we ourselves". Sterne^* 
Sentimental Journey, chap. Conquest. 

We may not kill. Deut. v. 17. 
JE e 
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We mity kill. Nwpb. xxysi. IT. D^ut. xiii* ^ 
1 Saih. xV. S3. Rev. vil 8. Rom. xiH. 4. 

We may not swear. Matt. v. 34. 

We may swear. Deut^ vi. 13. Psalm Iziii. 12. 

We may not drink wine. Prpv. xxui. 3 1 . Jo^l i. 5* 

We nuiy drink winfs. I Tim. v. 23. Matt. xi. 19» 

rkj End ef Art. 37.] What St. Paul says of aiw 
ger might be extended to all malevolent sentiments. 
Eph. jv. 26. He says, " Be ye angry > and sin ^ot". 
That is, "though ye be angry, sip not'*; (Btitlcr 
Ser. 8.J— which implies that a man. may b^ angry and 
"not sin". — In the same sense, it nciiglit bg^ said.; 
* Hate, and sin not '. — * Envy, aad sin not '. 

(I) End of Art. 38. ] There is a very good French 
book which does the thing here propps^d, entitled, 
" Essai sur les nioyens de plaire^*. It is. said to be 
written by Moncrieh Mi\ Mainwaring has published a 
good Sermon on 1 Pet. iii. 8. in which «ome of the ob« 
servations agree with those of this Essai. 

fmj Art. 45.] La passion voit tout eterneL 
Diderot ; Pere de Famille, Act. 2. Sc. 6. 
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(aj EndofArt. 3.] Misanthropy< is ^ here de- 
scribed chiefly with a view to the more improved anc^ 
higher classes of men : but it prevails much in ordinary 
life, tho the description of it there being more familiar, 
might be less decorous for a grave discourse. The most 
Misanthropy which I have seen is in London ; but I 
have known one farmer's wife take such an aversion to 
another as not to visit her for years, though they lived 
at a convenient distance. The object of this aversion 
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was a very worthy person ; benevolent, candid, and 
very .clear of qualities naturally and accidentally odious. 
Good sort of people in lower life are not in general 
ashamed to give out that they dislike all stmngcrs ; they 
rather boast of it as a part of their virtue. Ill the in« 
stance abovementioned the kind care which the person 
disliked took of her neighbour in sickness, at, last effect* 
ed a thorough victory over Ml jStejudices. 

/bj Near heginning if Art. lb.] I have heard 
that General Guise used to say, No honest man ever 
eats butter. 

[c) Art. 10. J See my Sermon for Addenbrooke's 
Hospital ; bottom of p. 7. Quarto. 

(d( Art 16.] 

" This is in thee a Nature but affected ; 
A poor unmanly melancholy, sprung 
From change of fortune". 

Timon of Atiiehs, Act 4, Sc. 3. 

And afterwards, 

Thou'dst a Courtier be 

Wert thou not beggar. 

Marmontel, in his Tale called the Misanthrope* 
says, " c'est un caractere factice, un personnage qu'oa 
prend par humeur, et qu'on garde par habitude.'* 

{e) End of Art. 19.]^ The Misantlirope is some- 
times made a character III Comedy ; but! do not re- 
collect an instance of an explanation between two mi- 
santhropes : though I think it might have dramyatic 
efiect. 
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[d.) Beginning of Art. S.\ See Bishop Joseph 
Butler's Sermons : Sermon 1st. Note. — And Pl^utus has 
this expression ; ^ . 

Quoniam aemulari not licet, nunc invides. 

Miles glor. 3. 2. 26. 

Aristotle makes Envy and Emulation subjects of 
two separate chapters. Rhet. Lib. ii. Cap. 12,' 13. 
Expressing them by <p^oyo<; and fnxoj. 

[h) Art. 8.] I once asked a very iHiterate man at 
Cambridge why two particular women were always 
scolding and quarrelling; §o as to disturb the neigli« 
bourhood. His answer was, "They envys, one ano- 
*' ther ; they sells the same things". I felt an inclina- 
tion to extend the vemark, or make it general ; as all 
who are pursuing the same advantages by the same 
means, may be considered as selling the same things ". 
— This confirms the adage quoted by Aristotle, Kan 
uipxfAtu^ ksf>afjL€i . Rhet. Lib. ii. Cap. 1 2. 

(c) Eml of Article. 9. ] In the Greek Testament 
we have ^^ovo^ and fnxoj, as in Aristotle ; but not used 
with the same philosophical precision and discrimina- 
tion, ^^ovog seems the proper moral term for Envy, 
but ^nxo^ -sometimes approaches so near it in meaning iq 
in the New Testament, that there is a difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between them. Znxo? is original] y onlyyi'r- 
vour^ from Ze-j) : it by degrees has come to mean envy 
and emulation ; from the warmth of contention observable 
jimongst rivals, or parties opposed to each other. Since 
fervour may have place in a good cause or a bad one 
(yihog is sometimes commended in scripture, as Rom. 
]^. ii. — 2 Cor. vii. 11. and sometijines blamed , as G^I 
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V. 20,21. where fuxo^ is translated " emulations," and 
^Sovoi " envyings," merely to change the English word; 
not with a view of following the distinction of Aristotle, 
who makes ^^ovog to mean that sentimeut which prompts 
a man to hinder others from gaiping the object in view ; 
and ^r]\og that which prompts a man to gain the object 
for himself. — As ^n>^g may be laudable and ^^ovog not, 
the former is more likely than the latter to be used for * 
the most favour^ible species of our sentiment. — It must 
depend then on circumstances and connection in what 
sense Cuxoj is at any time to be taken: it is the only 
word used for any species of envy in the Acts of the 
Apostles ; and it seems always to be used when any re- 
ference is made to rival sects. St. James (iii. 14 and 16.) 
gives it TTiftpog for an epithet, and connects it with spi^sta ; 
and St. Paul reckons it among the works ot the fleshy 
probably there is no instance in which the term is taken 
favourably when fervour means that of competitors, or 
contending parties j bepause in fact fervour in such 
cases does commonly run into faulty excess ; and the 
senses of words are taken from realities. *' Charity 
enyieth not ", a CiiXof : a benevolent spirit does not run 
into such contentions as we see in the world. — So James 
iv. 2. ^ovevETE xai C«^«t£ ; ye contend evento taking away 
life, and yet ye do not obtain what ye contend for. 
Acts vii. 9. ^YiXucravTsg is used for the motive of celling 
Jo^ephy which must have been envy, or jealousy. The 
Jews dehver up Christ Sia ^Sovov, Matt, xxvii. 18. On 
the whole then Aristotle is right in making his ethical 
and theoretical distinction between ^^vog and f>jxaj, ^nd 
yet it was natural for the sacred writers, in their popular 
language, to follow the actual state of things. Not but 
Rivalship in Virtue seems to be recommended 2 Cor» 
ix. 2. and Heb. x. 24. And Rom. xi. 14. both Trapa^ 
^vMu in Grpek and emulation in English are used in a . 
way of commen4atipn. 

In French Envie signifies both envy and a longing, 
or desire : whefi we long for ^ny thing, another pos- 
sesses it, and our desire is accom^panied witli envy to-* 
>vards the possessor. Zele is used for envy, much at^ 
in the New Testa^i^nV . .- !4 ;uechancete du 
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** zele'* — die next words are,' 'Mesfimmrietrahiss^nt 
*^ eux-memes "• (Genlis.) 

(.r) Art. 12.] ^ 

Invidia Sicuii non invenere Tyranni 
Majus tormentum. Hor. £p. 2. 2. 

(d) Art. 14.] See Byron's Narrative, 8vo. second 
edition, 1768. 

Miss Ray, the Mistress of the Earl of Sandwich, 
was shot by her lover, a person in Holy Orders, who, 
immediately after shooting her shot himself. The 
fact is recorded in a book called Lffoe and Madness ; 
but I have not, now, any account of the particulars at 
hand. 

" Jelousie is Hell". Percy's Relics, voL 1. p. 297. 
Patient Countess, line 2d. 

See also the beginning of Mrs. Montolieus fable, or 
&c. — but above all, Shakspeare's Othello. 

{e) Art. 16.] Mr. Wilberforce says, p. 355. that 
** emulation is forbidden : for besides that this passion 
** almost insensibly degenerates into envy, and that it 
«« derives its origin chiefly from pride and a desire of 
" telf-etaltation, how can we easily love our neigh- 
'* bour as ourselyes, if we consider him at the same 
time as our rival, and are intent upon surpassing him 
in tlie pursuit of whatever is tlie subject of our com- 
♦* pction"? 

Mr. Cowper the Poet, who seems to have been ill 
the same way of thinking with Mr. Wilberforce, blames 
emulation in one place, and commends it in anotiier : 
I am sorry that want of room, where I made the remark, 
prevented my noting tlie particular places. 

. It appears, I think, that Mr. Wilberforce was ac- 
(|uaintecr, withthe distinction between Envy and emula- 
tion. I would ask then, (though I hereafter acknow- ' 
ledge the imperfectioii of Emulation,} cannot we fulfill 
thp comnMDd ta Ion our «e^|{|Uiiour as onrsehres if wt' 
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try to make ourselves as good.as our aeighbours ? When 
I try to make myself aa excellent as- any one, it is 
because I love or esteem him ; his kind of excellence 
suits my taste ; my idea»of real merit. Nay, if I endea«- 
vour to make myself as rich as any friena, it does not 
seem necsssary that such endeavour should abate my 
friendship. A friend of mine, who in one part of his 
life was witness to many academical competitions, 
writes thus; " So far as my Cambridge experience 
** goes, I will venture to answer Mr. W.'s question /Ai^^; 
** dtiat 1 think, the rivalships, as there carried on in my 
*^ days, (I imply nothing for or aeainst other days, but 
** merely conhne myself to what I best know), did not 
*^ on the whole^ letard men in approaching to that love 
** which is called loving our neighbour as ourselves, 
'* but advanced them in the approach. I can speak the 
*^ most strongly of my own teelings in those rivalships. 
Those rivalships did, I think, increase my benevo- 
lence : — at least my general benevolence ; and either 
*' increased, or did not much diminish my benevolence 
**" to my Rivals themselves. Quaere, however, whe- 
" ther this would have been so if I had . been oftener 
disappointed in my competitions. I really think, that 
the Rivalships which I witnessed in othei-s, appeared 
to me to.be carried on in a very honourable i^ay ; 
and ths^t on my present reflection, I may believe them 
to have improved, the moral feelings of the compe- 
**^ titors. This must be understood with exceptions.'* 
So far my friend : I wish to remark, that in one prrnci- 
pal Competition, into whidh I examined with dili- 
gence, 'tho' probably not without a degree of prejudice, 
this person had not the preference which he merited ; 
according to the best judgement I was able to form at 
the time. 

P. S. As I see no reason to the contrary, I am in- 
clined to add, that the friend here spoken of is ray 
Brother : Richard Hey, author of several works which 
have been valued. On Liberty, Gaming, &c. — Happi- 
piness and Rights : and that his sentiments (above ex- 
pressed) were such in 1798, at the end of thirty years 
from the time of which he speaks. 
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(/) Art, 17.] Le plus heureux est charge de» 
avances : son bonheur lui impose le devoir d'etre dou^ 
d' etre patient. Un coeur abreuve d* amertume, exigc 
les egardS) les menagements les plus delicats. 

I much approve of this, but I forget where I met with 
it. 

Le merite commence par eveiller V envie, mais il 
peut toujours la desarmer par Ja moderation et la mo- 
destie. Genlis: Libiaire, p. 184. 12^. 

You cannot envy your neighbour's wisdom, if he 
gives you good counsel ; nor his riches, if he supplies 
you in your wants ; nor his greatness, if he employs it 
to your protection. Swift, quoted by Johnson, in his 
Dictionary, under Envy. 

(g) Art. 21.] Od la vertue regne, il n'ya point dc 
Rival. 

Rosiere, Memoire, near end. 

Near the beginning of this Memoire Mons. Target, 
by whom it is drawn, speaks of the tender friendship of 
the Rivals for tlie Rose : ** la tendre amitie desrivales " 
&c. see Pref. to Madame de Genlis's Rosiere. — SomC' 
may say, here is a verbai contradiction ; but the mean- 
ing seems to be, that such very friendly Rivals may be 
considered as no rivals at all, in the usual sense oi the 
word J though they be competitors. 
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NOTES ON PART IV. 



(a) Art. 3.] For instances of this proper sense of 
Malice see my printed Sermons on Malevolent Senti- 
ments, p. 45. Bishop Hurd uses the expression to 
** malign and envy*'. Sermons vol. i. p. 224. We 
have in Horace, laudare maligne. £p : ad Aug. 209. 
On which see Dacier's Note. 

Gil Bias says, Book 7. Chap. 2, speaking of the 
Archbishop of Grenada's Officers, ** mais j'eus la mahce 
** de nc pas contenter leur curiosite, pour me venger de 

** leur mepris" In the Book of Fxciesiasticus, 

** xviii. 31. the verb " malign " is used in our sense. 
Bishop Law expresses the sentiments of envy and ma- 
lice (as malice is felt by the object) when he says,, 
** what eagerness to excell some, what dread of falling 

below others I" Theory of Rel. p. 12. 4th edit. 

The Song has both sentiments ; Malice and Envy. 

I laugh not at another's losse, 
I grudge not at another's gaine ; 

Percy's Reliques. Vol. i. p. 295. 

(i) Art. 3.] Though common men may not ea» 
sily be driven to use malice in what we call the proper 
sense, yet I have observed that those to whom the word 
lias become familiar, in that sense, find very frequent 
occasions to use it. Nay they use a verb ; and want as 
often to speak of one man's vialking another, as of one 
man's envying another. 

{c) Art. 4.] Cruelty to brutes, &c. seems to be 
using them in a tyrannical insulting manner, allied to 
nialice, and that rather without attention to what they 
F f 
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suffer, than in order to make them suffer. Curiosity at 
the same time is gratified ; and the fine animated atti- 
tudes and gestures of tormented animals, besides being 
picturesque, raise an interest, and excite various emo- 
tions in the mind. — This is by no means intended to 
justify cruelty to brutes, but only to accouiit for it hi 
those who do not tliink. 

The pleasure oi games of skill and activity, so gene- 
rally felt by mankind, consists very considerably in tii- 
umph over an adversary. 

(d) Art, 5.] Some men say, partly perhaps in the 
way of pleasantry, that they cannot bear to be shewn 
things ; meaning collections of pictures, statues, literary 
curiosities, fine houses, prospects, &c. — probably those 
who say this, feel something of insult, or malice, mixing 
itself with the explanations which are given them. It 
does not seem impossible, that a Ciceroneyii narrow-mind- 
ed, may feel a degree of triumph in what he knows fa- 
miliarly, and his pupil for the hour is unacquainted with, 
though acknowledged to be worthy of general notice 
or admiration. 

{e) Art. 6,1 Sfec my Lectures in Divinity, Bookiii. 
Chap. ix. Sect. 1. Note [a) — In these Lectures it was 
frequently found necessary to observe, that the language 
of Scripture is popular. There is no such word as 
Sacrament in Scripture ; nor as Trinity. 

{/) Art, 7.] It must not appear strange if in some 
of the instances quoted, different sentiments should run 
into one another. How natural it is for them all to 
mix and unite has been shewn repeatedly. 

{g) Art, 8.] For common life see Fielding's Ame- 
lia, B. 2. Ch. 1 . " turned their heads asic)e, unable to 
*' support their secret triumph *'. 

With regard to Captives^ it seems almost unaccount- 
able, that small tribes of Savages should so often be con- 
querors and conquered by turns, and yet continue to 
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destroy captives ; when it must be strikingly evident, 
that a mutiial, forbearance of such cruelty must be for 
the common good. — Perhaps they act only from the 
passion of the moment : untaught to look forward, dis- 
daining to think of consequences, their views extend no 
farther than to satiating their revenge, and triumphing 
over their adversaries and Rivals.. As far as they act 
from any principle, it is from a contempt and detestation 
of the character of coward : which they think he must 
deserve and incur, who first spares an enemy with the 
view of being afterwards spared himself. 

(h) Art. 20. Edward son of Edward III, com* 
monly called the Black Prince : at the Battle of Crecy. 
1346. 



NOTES ON PART V. 
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{a) Art. 4.] Bishop Joseph Butler has an excel- 
lent Sermon on Resentment. How much I am indebted 
to it I really do not know ; as many years have passed 
since I read it, till within these few days (1799). He 
seems to divide Anger into sudden and deliberate, then 
to use the term, sometimes for the genus, and some 
times for either species. Should this minute remark be 
admitted, the inaccuracy, such as it is, may be account- 
ed for by what is here (in the text) observed. Bishop 
Butler was one of the most accjurate of writers, as well 
as one of the best of men. 

{b) Art. 4.] Bessentimeni in French seems to 
correspond to this ancient sense of our Resentment. 

CourroiLVy in Giravd's Synonymes, implies some 
loftiness mixed with anger ; it is a sentiment such as 
arises in the mind of a person of high rank, and pride. 
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towards an offending inferior. Rancune seems to answer 
to our bearing malice ; (Part iv. Art. 3.) ; whereas ran- 
cour with us is used for enmity of the most malevolent 
and bitter sort. 

{c) Art, 6.] See Butler's Sermons on Resentment,' 
Vol i. 12mo. p 205. 

{d) Art. 7.] See my printed Sermons on Male- 
volent Sentiments, p. 52. 

{e) Art. 12.] Horace mixes the ideas of Hatred 
and Resentment ni this line, 

Dum paenas odio per vim festinat inuUo. 

Epist. Lib. i. Ep. 2. v. 61, 

(/) Art. 1 3.] There is an appearance as if some 
men deceived themselves by attending too much to their 
freedom of choice, and too little to the motives by which 
that choice is determined : perceiving such self-deceit 
may have driven others into the doctrine of Necessity. 
Our consciousness of a power of chusing makes us think 
ourselves less passive than we really are. We are im- 
pelled by our feelings to good, and that by such constant 
laws, that a spectator would take it for granted we 
should act as we do, though in every act we are sensi- 
ble that we might have acted differently. — I can con- 
ceive that men would not make much opposition to the 
notion of the beneficial influence of the malevolent sen- 
timents, were they to digest thoroughly what is here 
intimated. But it certainly wants a more full explana- 
tion, or examination. Something to the purpose might 
be found in my Lectures in Divinity, Book iv. Art. x. 
Sect. 49, andelsewhere. 

(s) Art. 22.] Part L 37.— Part IIL 16.— Part 
IV. 9. 

Madame de Genlis introduces Modern Philosophy 
(from Pensees Philosophiqucs, 5Cc.) pleading in favor 
of indulging the passions, and contemning those who 
^ould subdue them. To make this subduing the more 
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icontemptible it b called annihilating ; we do not desire 
really to aanihilate passions ; but tli.e manner in which 
such a thin^ is charged upon us shews^ that it W£V9 
deemed cofifessedh/ ausurd. See Mad, d^ Genlis qh 
Religion, p. 153. 

(h) Art. 22.] It is not easy to conceive what we 
should be if deprived of any one of those passions which 
now continually prompt us to action ; yet the attempt 
to conceive such a thing might have its use. How 
would a man be if entirely devoid of Anger ? When he 
received harm, injury, affix)nt, would he not be perfect-r 
ly still and quiet? as little stirred as a piece of marble 
or wax-work ? When he beheld oppression, cruelty, 
treachery, n^eanness, ingratitude, wDuld not his feature^ 
be fixed, and his countenance as placid as ours is on the 
sight of an indifferent event, or a serene day ? A blow 
might give him bodily pam, but as it would not provoke 
him, he might perhaps thank the striker for taking mucl^ 
trouble on his account. Mock such a one as much 
as you please, scorn, insult him ; he takes no more 
notice than a portrait, or a statue. And must not sucb 
a person, in his turn, deal about blows and injuries with 
perfect insensibility ? must he not make himself c?(/iioi^ f 
and bring on continual attacks ? 

This is not meant as a feithful representation of 
what a man would be without anger ; for that, as I set 
out with observing, is difficult to be conceived ; but 
merely as something to set others on tvying to form ait 
idea of what I am unable to imagine so a$ to satisfy 
myself. 

(i) Art. 27.] It is not here meant, that a man 
may fully expect such particular gratitude for every 
good ^ction as he determines to be adequate ; were 
that the case would there be any such thing as disintCi- 
rested goodness ? but it seems as if a benefactor might 
indulge gaural expectations, that a number of good ac- 
tions would, in one way or oth^r, produce a number of 
Returns. 

It may not seem rnatrrial to mmtion, tbat ^ese 
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thoughts on forgiveness make part of a Sermon, or set 
of Sermons, preached before tlie University of Cam^ 
bridge in the year 1769. What follows relative to Ex- 
amples, Part VII. was preached on St. Stephen's day ; 
and all relating to Resentment from Part VII. 43. to the 
end, in 1769. 
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NOTES ON PART VI- 



(a) jlrt.6.^ Perhaps in French C(9wrr<nur conveys 
much the same idea. See Note (b) in Part V. 

(b) Art. 7.] In 2 Cor. vii. 1 1. we have the word 
Revenge ; but it seems to mean one pait. or mark, of 
Repentance. — Locke and Hammond conceive it to be 
anger aimed by the penitent at himself; and we are 
certainly angry with ourselves, and feel a desire to 
punish ourselves, when we look back upon sins and foU 
Hes into which we have suffered ourselves to be seduced. 
Yet in reading the passage something gave me the idea 
of desiring to punish others as well as ourselves, if they 
had been instrumental in our seduction. 

(c) Art. 7.] The passage here meant is I Tim. 
ii. 8. on which see Hammond's Note. In that Note he 
refers to his Note on Matt. xv. 19. — This also should be 
read ; also Matt. v. 24. They all relate to the purity 
of the Heart from from Revenge, or Grudge : x^/^*? opynq 
uou haT^oyia-fiH (or^ ^laT^oyta-fiav) might be better translated 
than by " wrath and doubting" ; the two words should 
denote ideas or feelings which usually mix together in 
the Heart, Hammond was sensible of this, yet he does 
not seem to keep the tenth commatidmcnt enough in 
view. He might think coveting property tht tiling par- 
ticularly forbidden. But the tenth conmiandment appears 
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to enjoin, though very briefly, a regulation of all our 
our sentiments^ as being the causes of our actions. 

{d) Art. 10.] In Part V. some things were said 
concerning the causes oi frequency and intensencss in 
anger ; but we could scarcely exemplify these from 
Scripture without repeating what is said in other places. 
How the presence of the object enlivens affections may 
appear from 1 John iv. 20. which is grounded on a 
principle common to all passions. Love of enemies has 
been mentioned, and will be spoken of more fully. 
Sympathy will also occur. And the scriptural use of 
simple terms for compound sentinients was fully exem- 
plified under Hatred, Part I. Art. 18, i&c. where En- 
mity was an instance. 

Cruden calls zeal a mixed passion. In the Book of 
Ecclesiastes we have xi. 10. Sorrow in the text 2indAn^ 
ger in the margin ; a feeling so expressed may be com* 
pounded of anger and sorrow. 

(e) Art, 19.] James iii. 3. " Behold we put 
•' bits in the horses mouths that they may obey us ; 
" and we turn about their whole body ". This is writ- 
ten with a different idea from our present one. It is an 
instance of a small thing moving a great one ; to illus-* 
trate the important effects of the small member the 
tongue. Neither does Job's purpose, when he describes 
brute animals, coincide with ours. His purpose is to 
magnify the Creator ; whieh he can best effect by con- 
trasting the power of God with the weakness of man. 
Accordingly, he sets forth those powers of the Horse, 
&c. which are independent of Man ; such as in-> 
stinct, &CC. 

(/) Art. 22.] Eph. vi. 9. in the text has **/«r- 
*' bearing threatening " : the marginal translation i% 
•* moderating^'. I take the latter: avievrs^ has both 
senses. If the word " forbearing " be preferred, it 
should imply a comparison ; between what is, and what 
ought to be : it should mean, forbear such threatening 
as iscust07nan/^2Lmongst tlie generality; who may, as the 
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world now is, in these parts, be called imperious and 
tyrannical masters. 

(g) Art. 25.] Against what is here stated it might 
be urged, that Solomon says, (Ecclesiastes xi. 10.) 
•* remove sorrow " (margin ** anger ") '* from thy 
** heart'*. Solomon could not compare Christianity 
with the state immediately preceding it ; but he might 
see enough of the effects of ill-governed Anger, as a 
Jew, and as a man, to wish that a good deal of what he 
did see might be removed. 



NOTES ON PART VII. 

(a) Art. 3.] See Macknight's Harmony, 

{b) Art. 4.] See Macknight's Harmony. 

{c) Art, 5.] See Macknight from Kimchi. — See 
also Parkhurst's Greek Lexicon, under Titwa. 

(d) Art. 5.] Some derive /j^pe from Marah, which 
has the senses mentioned in this discourse. It also 
sometimes signifies Apostate^ 

{e) Art, 18.] T« orovwpw to the injurious person. 

Hammond. 

(/) Art, S3.] See my Lectures in Divinity, Book 
IV. Art. 31. Sect. 19. 

(g) Art, 26. ] See Barclay's Apology for the Qua- 
kers, Prop. 15. And Bishop Burnet on the 37th Article 
ofthe Church of England. 

(A) Art, 21.1 See Hammond on the passage. 



iTOTEs oii PART vir* kiXj 

(i) Art. 28.] Luke XVI. 14. — See Bishop Hurd's 
JDiscourses Vol 2^ Discourse xi. 

» 

(k) Art. SO. J See Nuriaber^ jcxxiii. Si— 56. - 

See also Deut. xx. 10, JCc. mentioned in Bishop Law's 
Theory of Religion^ p^ 81* Note (w) 

See also Deut. xxix4 14, 15* 

(/) Art. 30.] See Ciceto de Officiis Lib. i. 12.— 
And Hume's Essays, Part IL Essay 1. on Commerce; 
Vol. L p. 287. Octavo. 

(m) Art. 31.] See Taylor on Ronians ; Ham- 
mond, &c. — Locke gives our sense. See Concordance 
under Coalsy and Burning. — See also Pfirkhurst's He- 
brew Lexicon under GehaL 

(w) Art. 44.] This passage is Matt, kviii. 15 — It; 
—-But I do not dwell upon it, as it is mentioned in iht 
33d Article of the Church of England. See my Lec- 
tures in Divinity, Sect. xi. — Also Sect, viiij of that 
Article^ 

(o) Art. 45.] See my Lectures in Divinity, Book 
I. Chap. xix. 

I wish to be permitted to mention her^, tliat 
Dr. Law, late Bishop of Carlisle, recommended it to a 
Student of the University of Cambridge, who was ap- 
plying his mind to the sulsject now under consideration, 
to request a perusal of the Discourses which I had 
preached at St. Mary's Church on the Love of enemies. 
And was encouraging to tny disquisitions on other oc- 
casions. My particular reason for desiring to mention 
such an anecdote is, that the same learned Prelate to-^ 
wards the decline of lif<^ found our opinions more dif- 
ferent than they had once seemed to be. See my 
Lectures in Divinity, Book lU. Chap. VL Sect. vi« 
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Errata to Malevolent Smtiments. ^ 

CONTENTS. 

Page, line, 

xi. 21. dele a. 

xii. 5. for ight rnles read right rules, 
xiii. 21. for objsct r^arf object, 
xiv. 6. from bottoniyfor Hel read Hell. 

bottom line for mention read mentioned 

DISCOURSES. 

10. 2. ybr dermine r^fld determine. 

13. 9. //w/i hot, for hababitalions read habitations. 

17. 1. ^r confirred read conferred. 

19. 3. ybr odions rearf odious. 

21. 18. from bottom^ for necessarly read necessarily. 

— 10. ditto, for unfeelnig read unfeeling. 

— 9. ditto, for course readcoarse. 
23. 16. for pesvishness read peevishness. 

25. 14. from bottom, dele third t in attachment. 
30. 19. ditto, dele hy. 

— 4. ditto, dele up. 

44. 30. for unraeritted read unmerited. 

45. 8. for trigue read intrigue.. 

46. 29. for he read be. 

50. 7. for thought read though. 

— 15. for disatisfaction read dissatisfaction. 

59. 4. dele {x) 

60. 7. dele (w) 

64. 5. from bottom, for Aristat read Aristot, 

74. 6. ditto, for their read there. 

S3. 6 . for the read his. 

S6. 6. frmn bottom, for admimsttdread administered 

90. 25. for (/) read (k) 

1 02. 25 . for fervent read ferment. 

123. 26. for he read he is. 

124. 16. ybr unto read into. 

1 25. 1, for particulary read particular. 
1 32. 10. for it a read it is a. 

135. 1. for arbitary read arbitrary. 
— 24. for hen read then. 



138. 2. /or enMe read tnMcn. 

146: 1. dele all ;/ 

148. 5. yb/' will r^flrf would* 

— 33. /or fear r^odbcar. 
151. 3 . /roni bottom, dele be. 

153. 3 . /or oppressors read oppre^so^v 

154. 15. dele as 

156. 9. /or character read characters. 

157. 16. /or d^sixestre^d J(e?ixedst. « 
160. 8. /or Phraisies read Pharisees. 

164 8. /rom bottoms/or the from read from the. 

172. 12. dele and. 

182. 1. /^n allowed rcfld allotted. 

184. 6. /rom bottoms/or may rifflrf may be, 

185. 7. [/br wet read we. 
— ^ 14, dele the. 

— 7. /r(w^ bottom^ dele him. 

207. 8. ybr is heaven read is in heaven. • 

210. 2. /or. affections rforfafiections. 

211. .9. /or to one another read one to another. 

NOTES. 



VI. 5. ybr not read non. 

— 8. /rombottomy dele first m. 

viii. 5. /or Ep. 2. 2. re^^ Ep. 1. 2. 58:. . 

— 11. /rom ooitoni, /or coTa^t\lovi read competition. 
X. 15. /or il n'ya r^flfii il n'y a. 

xiv. 6. /rom bottoms/or (s) read {g) 
xiv. 8. dittOs dele from. 
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XVI, NOTES ON PART VI. 

thoughts on forgiveness make part of a Sermon, or set 
of Sermons, preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in the year 1769. What follows relative to Ex- 
amples, Part VII. was preached on St. Stephen's day ; 
ana all relating to Resentment from Part VII. 43. to tlie 
end, in 1769. 
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NOTES ON PART VI 



(a) Art. 6.] Perhaps in French Cowrrmur conveys 
much the same idea. See Note (b) in Part V. 

(b) Art. 7.] In 2 Cor. vii. 1 1. we have the word 
Revenge ; but it seems to mean one part, or mark, of 
Repentance, — Locke and Hammond conceive it to be 
anger aimed by the penitent at himself ; and we are 
certainly angry with ourselves, and feel a desire to 
punish ourselves, when we look back upon sins and fol- 
lies into which we have suffered ourselves to be seduced. 
Yet in reading the passage something gave me the idea 
of desiring to punish others as well as ourselves, if they 
had been instrumental in our seduction. 

(c) Art. 7.] The passage here meant is 1 Tim. 
ii. 8. on which see Hammond's Note. In that Note he 
refers to his Note on Matt. xv. 19. — ^This also should be 
read ; also Matt. v. 24. They all relate to the purity 
of the Heart from from Revenge, or Grudge : x^pi^ opyng 
MM ha^oyia-fjui (or 3iaxoytcr/t«jv) might be better translated 
than by " wrath and doubting" ; the two words should 
denote ideas or feelings which usually mix together in 
the Heart, Hiimmond was sensible of this, yet he does 
not seem to keep the tenth commandment enough in 
view. He might think coveting property \X\q thing par- 
ticulaily forbidden. But the tenth commandment appears 



